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THE  LAWS  OF  BRIDGE 

WHICH  CAME  INTO  FORCE  JANUARY  1,  1905 

AS   REVISED   BY   A   JOINT   COMMITTEE   OF 
THE    PORTLAND   AND   TURF    CLUBS* 

THE   BUBBEB 

1.  The  Rubber  is  the  best  of  three  games.  If 
the  first  two  games  be  won  by  the  same  players,  the 
third  game  is  not  played. 

SCOBINO 

2.  A  game  consists  of  thirty  points  obtained  by 
tricks  alone,  exclusive  of  any  points  counted  for 
Honours,  Chicane,  or  Slam. 

3.  Every  hand  is  played  out,  and  any  points  in 
excess  of  the  thirty  points  necessary  for  the  game 
are  counted. 

4.  Each  trick  above  six  counts  two  points  when 
spades  are  trumps,  four  points  when  clubs  are 
trumps,   six  points  when  diamonds  are  trumps, 

^  Printed  by  kind  permiBsion  of  Thomas  de  la  Rue  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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THE    LAWS   OF   BRIDGE 

eight  points  when  hearts  are  trumps^  and  twelve 
points  when  there  are  no  trumps. 

5.  Honours  consist  of  ace^  ^^^y  queen^  knave, 
and  ten  of  the  trump  suit.  When  there  are  no 
trumps  they  consist  of  the  four  aces. 

6.  Honours  in  trumps  are  thus  reckoned :  — 
If  a  player  and  his  partner  conjointly  hold  — 

I.  The  five  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  they  score  for 
honours  five  times  the  value  of  the  trump  suit 
trick. 
II.  Any  four  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  they  score  for 
honours  four  times  the  value  of  the  trump  suit 
trick. 
III.  Any  three  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  they  score 
for  honours  twice  the  value  of  the  trump  suit 
trick. 

If  a  player  in  his  ewn  hand  holds  — 

I.  The  five  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  he  and  his 
partner  score  for  honours  ten  times  the  value  of 
the  trump  suit  trick. 
II.  Any  four  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  they  score  for 
honours  eight  times  the  value  of  the  trump  suit 
trick.  In  this  last  case,  if  the  player's  partner 
holds  the  fifth  honour,  they  also  score  for  hon- 
ours the  single  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick. 

The  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick  referred  to  in 

this  law  is  its  original  value  —  e.  g.,  two  points  in 
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spades  and  six  points  in  diamonds ;  and  the  value 
of  honours  is  in  no  way  affected  by  any  doubling 
or  re-doubling  that  may  take  place  under  Laws 
63-60. 

7.  IIoNOXJES,  when  there  are  no  trumps^  are  thus 
reckoned :  — 

If  a  player  and  his  partner  conjointly  hold  — 

I.  The  four  aces,  they  score  for  honours  forty  points. 
II.  Any  three  aces,  they  score  for  honours  thirty  points. 

If  a  player  in  his  own  hand  holds  — 

The  four  aces,  he  and  his  partner  score  for  honours  one 
hundred  points. 

8.  Chicane  is  thus  reckoned :  — 

If  a  player  holds  no  tnunp,  he  and  his  partner  score  for 
Chicane  twice  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick.  The 
value  of  Chicane  is  in  no  way  affected  by  any  doubling 
or  re-doubling  that  may  take  place  under  Laws  53-60. 

9.  Slam  is  thus  reckoned :  — 

If  a  player  and  his  partner  make,  independently 
of  any  tricks  taken  for  the  revoke  penalty  — 

I.  All  thirteen  tricks,  they  score  for  Grand  Slam  forty 

points. 
n.  Twelve   tricks,   they   score   for   Little   Slam   twenty 
points. 
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10.  Honours^  Chicano,  and  Slam  aro  rockoned 
in  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  rubber. 

11.  At  the  end  of  the  rubber^  the  total  scores 
for  trickSy  Honours^  Chicane^  and  Slam  obtained 
by  each  player  and  his  partner  are  added  up,  one 
hundred  points  are  added  to  the  score  of  the  win- 
ners of  the  rubber,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  scores  is  the  nunilx^r  of  jwints  won,  or  lost,  by 
the  winners  of  the  rubber. 

12.  If  an  erroneous  score  affecting  tricks  be 
proved,  such  mistake  may  be  corrected  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  game  in  which  it  occurred, 
and  such  game  is  not  concluded  until  the  last  card 
of  the  following  deal  has  been  dealt,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  last  game  of  the  rubber,  until  the  score  has 
been  made  up  and  agreed. 

13.  If  an  erroneous  score  affecting  Honours, 
Chicane,  or  Slam  be  proved,  such  mistake  may  be 
corrected  at  any  time  before  the  score  of  the  rub- 
ber has  been  made  up  and  agreed. 

OUTTINa 

14.  The  ace  is  the  lowest  card. 

15.  In  all  cases,  every  player  must  cut  from  the 
same  pack. 
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16.  Should  a  player  expose  more  than  one  card^ 
he  must  cut  again. 

FOBMATION    OF    TABLE 

17.  If  there  are  more  than  four  candidates,  the 
players  are  selected  by  cutting,  those  first  in  the 
room  having  the  preference.  The  four  who  cut 
the  lowest  cards  play  first,  and  again  cut  to  decide 
on  partners;  the  two  lowest  play  against  the  two 
highest;  the  lowest  is  the  dealer,  who  has  choice 
of  cards  and  seats,  and,  having  once  made  his 
selection,  must  abide  by  it. 

18.  When  there  are  more  than  six  candidates, 
those  who  cut  the  two  next  lowest  cards  belong  to 
the  table,  which  is  complete  with  six  players;  on 
the  retirement  of  one  of  those  six  players,  the  can- 
didate who  cut  the  next  lowest  card  has  a  prior 
right  to  any  after-comer  to  enter  the  table. 

19.  Two  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value, 
imless  such  cards  are  the  two  highest,  cut  again; 
should  they  be  the  two  lowest,  a  fresh  cut  is  neces- 
sary to  decide  which  of  those  two  deals. 

20.  Three  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value 

cut  again;  should  the  fourth  (or  remaining)  card 
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be  the  highest^  the  two  lowest  of  the  new  oat  are 
partners^  the  lower  of  those  two  the  dealer ;  should 
the  fourth  card  be  the  lowest^  the  two  highest  are 
partners,  the  original  lowest  the  dealer. 

OUTTINO   OUT 

21.  At  the  end  of  a  rubber,  should  admission 
be  claimed  by  any  one,  or  by  two  candidates, 
ho  who  has,  or  they  who  have,  played  a  greater 
nimiber  of  consecutive  rubbers  than  the  others 
is,  or  are,  out ;  but  when  all  have  played  the  same 
number,  they  must  cut  to  decide  upon  the  out- 
goers;   the  highest  are  out. 

ENTEY   AND   EE-ENTBY 

22.  A  candidate,  whether  he  has  played 
can  join  a  table  which  is  not  complete  by  dec) 
in  at  any  time  prior  to  any  of  the  players  having 
cut  a  card,  either  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
a  fresh  rubber  or  of  cutting'  out. 

23.  In  the  formation  of  fresh  tables,  those  can- 
didates who  have  neither  belonged  to  nor  played  at 
any  other  table  have  the  prior  right  of  entry ;   the 

others  decide  their  right  of  admission  by  cutting. 
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24.  Any  one  quitting  a  table  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  rubber,  may,  with  consent  of  the  other 
three  players,  appoint  a  substitute  in  his  absence 
during  that  rubber. 

25.  A  player  joining  one  table,  whilst  belonging 
to  another,  loses  his  right  of  re-entry  into  the  latter, 
and  takes  his  chance  of  cutting  in,  as  if  he  were 
a  fresh  candidate. 

26.  If  any  one  break  up  a  table,  the  remaining 
players  have  the  prior  right  to  him  of  entry  into 
any  other;  and  should  there  not  be  suflScient 
vacancies  at  such  other  table  to  admit  all  those 
candidates,  they  settle  their  precedence  by  cutting. 

SHUFFLING 

27.  The  pack  must  neither  be  shuffled  below 
the  table  nor  so  that  the  face  of  any  card  be  seen. 

28.  The  pack  must  not  be  shuffled  during  the 
play  of  the  hand. 

29.  A  pack,  having  been  played  with,  must 
neither  be  shuffled  by  dealing  it  into  packets,  nor 
across  the  table. 

30.  Each  player  has   a   right  to  shuffle   once 

only  (except  as  provided  by  Law  33)  prior  to  a 
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dealy  after  a  falso  cut^  or  when  a  now  deal  has 
occurred. 

31.  The  dealer's  partner  must  o/Jlect  the  cards 
for  the  ensuing  deal^  and  has  the  first  right  to 
shuffle  that  pack. 

32.  Each  player,  after  shuffling,  must  place  the 
cards,  properly  collected  and  face  downwards,  to 
the  left  of  the  player  about  to  deal. 

33.  The  dealer  has  always  thd  right  to  shuffle 
last;  but  should  a  card  or  cards  be  seen  during 
his  shuffling,  or  whilst  giving  the  pack  to  be  cut, 
he  may  bo  compelled  to  re-shuffle. 

THE   DEAL 

34.  Each  player  deals  in  his  turn;  the  order 
of  dealing  goes  to  the  left. 

35.  The  player  on  the  dealer's  right  cuts  the 

pack,  and,  in  dividing  it,  must  not  leave  fewer 

than  four  cards  in  either  packet;    if  in  cutting, 

or  in  replacing  one  of  the  two  packets  on  the  other, 

a  card  be  exposed,  or  if  there  be  any  confusion 

of  the  cards,  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  place  in 

which  the  pack  was  divided,  there  must  be  a  fresh 

cut. 
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36.  When  a  player,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut,  has 
once  separated  the  pack,  he  cannot  alter  his  in- 
tention; he  can  neither  re-shuffle  nor  re-cut  the 
cards. 

37.  When  the  pack  is  cut,  should  the  dealer 
shuffle  the  cards,  the  pack  must  be  cut  again. 

38.  The  fifty-two  cards  shall  be  dealt  face  down- 
wards. The  deal  is  not  completed  until  the  last 
card  has  been  dealt  face  downwards.  There  is  no 
misdeal. 

A   NEW    DEAIi 

39.  There  must  be  a  new  deal  — 

I.  If,  during  a  deal,  or  during  the  play  of  a  hand,  the 
pack  be  proved  to  be  incorrect  or  imperfect. 
II.  If  any  card  be  faced  in  the  pack. 

III.  Unless  the  cards  are  dealt  into  four  packets,  one  at 

a  time  and  in  regular  rotation,  beginning  at  the 
player  to  the  dealer's  left. 

IV.  Should  the  last  card  not  come  in  its  regular  order  to 

the  dealer. 

V.  Should  a  player  have  more  than  thirteen  cards,  and 

any  one  or  more  of  the  others  less  than  thirteen 
cards. 

VI.  Should  the  dealer  deal  two  cards  at  once,  or  two 

cards  to  the  same  hand,  and  then  deal  a  third; 
but  if,  prior  to  dealing  that  card,  the  dealer  can, 
by  altering  the  position  of  one  card  only,  rectify 
such  error,  he  may  do  so. 
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VII.  Should  the  dealer  omit  to  have  the  pack  out  to  him, 
and  the  adversaries  discover  the  error  prior  to  the 
last  card  being  dealt,  and  before  looking  at  their 
cards;   but  not  after  having  done  so. 

40.  If,  whilst  dealing,  a  card  bo  exposed  by 
either  of  the  dealer^s  adversaries,  the  dealer  or  his 
partner  may  claim  a  new  deaL  A  card  similarly 
exposed  by  the  dealer  or  his  partner  gives  the  same 
claim  to  each  adversary.  The  claim  may  not  be 
made  by  a  player  who  has  looked  at  any  of  his 
cards.  If  a  new  deal  does  not  take  place,  the  ex- 
posed card  cannot  be  called. 

41.  If,  in  dealing,  one  of  the  last  cards  be  ex- 
posed, and  the  dealer  completes  the  deal  before 
there  is  reasonable  time  to  decide  as  to  a  fresh  deal, 
the  privilege  is  not  thereby  lost. 

42.  If  the  dealer,  before  he  has  dealt  fifty-one 
cards,  look  at  any  card,  his  adversaries  have  a 
right  to  see  it,  and  may  exact  a  new  deal. 

43.  Should  three  players  have  their  right  num- 
ber of  cards  —  the  fourth  have  less  than  thirteen, 
and  not  discover  such  deficiency  until  he  has 
played  any  of  his  cards,  the  deal  stands  good; 
should  he  have  played,  he  is  as  answerable  for  any 
revoke  he  may  have  made  as  if  the  missing  card, 
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or  cards,  had  been  in  his  hand ;  he  may  search  the 
other  pack  for  it,  or  them. 

44.  If  a  pack,  during  or  after  a  rubber,  be 
proved  incorrect  or  imperfect,  such  proof  does  not 
alter  any  past  score,  game,  or  rubber ;  that  hand  in 
which  the  imperfection  was  detected  is  null  and 
void ;  the  dealer  deals  again. 

45.  Any  one  dealing  out  of  turn,  or  with  the 
adversary's  cards,  may  be  stopped  before  the  last 
card  is  dealt,  otherwise  the  deal  stands  good,  and 
the  game  must  proceed  as  if  no  mistake  had  been 
made. 

46.  A  player  can  neither  shuffle,  cut,  nor  deal 
for  his  partner  without  the  permission  of  his 
opponents. 

DECI.ARING    TEUMPS 

47.  The  dealer,  having  examined  his  hand,  has 
the  option  of  declaring  what  suit  shall  be  trumps, 
or  whether  the  hand  shall  be  played  without 
trumps.  If  he  exercise  that  option,  he  shall  do  so 
by  naming  the  suit,  or  by  saying  "  No  trumps." 

48.  If  the  dealer  does  not  wish  to  exercise  his 

option,  he  may  pass  it  to  his  partner  by  saying,  "  I 
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leave  it  to  you,  Partner,"  and  his  partner  must 
thereupon  make  the  necessary  declaration,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  preceding  law. 

49.  If  the  dealer's  partner  make  the  trump 
declaration  without  receiving  permission  from  the 
dealer,  the  eldest  hand  may  demand  — 

^      I.  That  the  declaration  so  made  shall  stand. 

*  II.  That  there  shall  be  a  new  deal. 

But  if  any  declaration  as  to  doubling  or  not  dou- 
bling shall  have  been  made,  or  if  a  new  deal  is  not 
claimed,  the  declaration  wrongly  made  shall  stand. 
The  eldest  hand  is  the  player  on  the  left  of  the 
dealer. 

*  50.  If  the  dealer's  partner  pass  the  declaration 
to  the  dealer,  the  eldest  hand  may  demand  — 

I.  That  there  shall  be  a  new  deal. 

II.  That  the   dealer's  partner   shall  himself  make   the 
A  declaration. 

61.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  make 
the  declaration,  the  dealer  may,  after  looking  at 
his  hand,  either  claim  a  fresh  deal  or  proceed  as 
if  no  such  declaration  had  been  made. 

*  52.  A  declaration  once  made  cannot  be  altered, 
save  as  provided  above. 
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DOUBLING  AND  BE-DOUBLINO 

53.  The  effect  of  doubling  and  re-doubling^  and 
80  on,  is  that  the  value  of  each  trick  above  six  is 
doubled^  quadrupled,  and  so  on. 

54.  After  the  trump  declaration  has  been  made 
by  the  dealer  or  his  partner,  their  adversaries  have 
the  right  to  double.  The  eldest  hand  has  the  first 
right.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  double,  he  shall  say 
to  his  partner,  "  May  I  lead  ?  "  His  partner  shall 
answer  "  Yes,"  or  "  I  double." 

55.  If  either  of  their  adversaries  elect  to  double, 
the  dealer  and  his  partner  have  the  right  to  re- 
double. The  player  who  has  declared  the  trump 
shall  have  the  first  right.  He  may  say  "  I  re- 
double," or  "  Satisfied."  Should  ho  say  the  latter, 
his  partner  may  re-double. 

56.  If  the  dealer  or  his  partner  elect  to  re- 
double, their  adversaries  shall  have  the  right  to 
again  double.  The  original  doubler  has  the  first 
right 

57.  If  the  right-hand  adversary  of  the  dealer 

double  before   his  partner   has   asked   "  May   I 

lead?"  the  declarer  of  the  trump  shall  have  the 
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right  to  say  whether  or  not  the  double  shall  stand. 
If  he  decide  that  the  double  shall  stand,  the  pro- 
cess of  re-doubling  may  continue  as  described  in 
Laws  55,  56,  58. 

58.  The  process  of  re-doubling  may  be  contin- 
ued until  the  limit  of  100  points  is  reached  —  the 
first  right  to  continue  the  re-doubling  on  behalf  of 
a  partnership  belonging  to  that  player  who  has  last 
re-doubled.  Should  he,  however,  express  himself 
satisfied,  the  right  to  continue  the  re-doubling 
passes  to  his  partner.  Should  any  player  re- 
double out  of  turn,  the  adversary  who  last  doubled 
shall  decide  whether  or  not  such  double  shall  stand. 
If  it  is  decided  that  the  re-double  shall  stand,  the 
process  of  re-doubling  may  continue  as  described 
in  this  and  foregoing  laws  (55  and  56).  If  any 
double  or  re-double  out  of  turn  be  not  accepted 
there  shall  be  no  further  doubling  in  that  hand. 
Any  consultation  between  partners  as  to  doubling 
or  re-doubling  will  entitle  the  maker  of  the  trump 
or  the  eldest  hand,  without  consultation,  to  a  new 
deal. 

59.  If  the  eldest  hand  lead  before  the  doubling 

be  completed,  his  partner  may  re-double  only  with 
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the  consent  of  the  adversary  who  last  doubled; 
but  such  lead  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  either 
adversary  to  double. 

60.  When  the  question,  "May  I  lead?"  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  or  when  the 
player  who  has  the  last  right  to  continue  the 
doubling  expresses  himself  satisfied,  the  play  shall 
begin. 

61.  A  declaration  once  made  cannot  be  altered. 

DUMMY 

62.  As  soon  as  a  card  is  led,  whether  in  or  out  of 
turn,  the  dealer's  partner  shall  place  his  cards  face 
upwards  on  the  table,  and  the  duty  of  playing  the 
cards  from  that  hand,  which  is  called  Dummy,  and 
of  claiming  and  enforcing  any  penalties  arising 
during  the  hand,  shall  devolve  upon  the  dealer, 
unassisted  by  his  partner. 

63.  After  exposing  Dummy,  the  dealer's  part- 
ner has  no  part  whatever  in  the  game,  except  that 
he  has  the  right  to  ask  the  dealer  if  he  has  none  of 
the  suit  in  which  he  may  have  renoimced.  If  he 
call  attention  to  any  other  incident  in  the  play  of 

the  hand,  in  respect  of  which  any  penalty  might 
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be  exacted;  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  shall 
deprive  the  dealer  of  the  right  of  exacting  such 
penalty  against  his  adversaries. 

64.  If  the  dealer's  partner,  by  touching  a  card, 
or  otherwise,  suggest  the  play  of  a  card  from 
Dummy,  either  of  the  adversaries  may,  but  without 
consulting  with  his  partner,  call  upon  the  dealer 
to  play  or  not  to  play  the  card  suggested. 

65.  When  the  dealer  draws  a  card,  either  from 
his  own  hand  or  from  Dummy,  such  card  is  not 
considered  as  played  until  actually  quitted. 

66.  A  card  once  played,  or  named  by  the  dealer 
as  to  be  played  from  his  own  hand  or  from 
Dummy,  cannot  be  taken  back,  except  to  save  a 
revoke. 

67.  The  dealer's  partner  may  not  look  over  his 
adversaries'  hands,  nor  leave  his  seat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  his  partner's  play. 

68.  Dummy  is  not  liable  to  any  penalty  for  a 
revoke,  as  his  adversaries  see  his  cards.  Should  he 
revoke,  and  the  error  not  be  discovered  until  the 
trick  is  turned  and  quitted,  the  trick  stands  good. 

69.  Dummy  being  blind  and  deaf,  his  partner  is 

not  liable  to  any  penalty  for  an  error  whence  he 
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can  gain  no  advantage.  Thus,  he  may  expose 
some,  or  all  of  his  cards,  without  incurring  any 
penalty. 

EXPOSED   OABDS 

70.  If  after  the  deal  has  been  completed,  and 
before  the  trump  declaration  has  been  made,  either 
the  dealer  or  his  partner  expose  a  card  from  his 
hand,  the  eldest  hand  may  claim  a  new  deal. 

71.  If  after  the  deal  has  been  completed,  and 
before  a  card  is  led,  any  player  shall  expose  a  card, 
his  partner  shall  forfeit  any  right  to  double  or 
re-double  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  en- 
titled to  exercise ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  card  being 
so  exposed  by  the  leader's  partner,  the  dealer  may, 
instead  of  calling  the  card,  require  the  leader  not 
to  lead  the  suit  of  the  exposed  card. 

OABDS   LIABLE    TO   BE    GALLED 

72.  AH  cards  exposed  by  the  dealer's  adversaries 
are  liable  to  be  called,  and  must  be  left  face  up- 
wards on  the  table;  but  a  card  is  not  an  exposed 
card  when  dropped  on  the  floor,  or  elsewhere  below 

the  table. 
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73.  The  following  are  exposed  cards :  — 

I.  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once. 
II.  Any  card  dropped  with  its  face  upwards,  or  in  any 
way  exposed  on  or  above  the  table,  even  though 
snatched  up  so  quickly  that  no  one  can  name  it. 

74.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  play  to 
an  imperfect  trick  the  best  card  on  the  table,  or 
lead  one  which  is  a  winning  card  as  against  the 
dealer  and  his  partner,  and  then  lead  again,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  partner  to  play,  or  play  several 
such  winning  cards,  one  after  the  other,  without 
waiting  for  his  partner  to  play,  the  latter  may  be 
called  on  to  win,  if  he  can,  the  first  or  any  other  of 
those  tricks,  and  the  other  cards  thus  improperly 
played  are  exposed  cards. 

75.  Should  the  dealer  indicate  that  all  or  any 
of  the  remaining  tricks  are  his,  he  may  be  required 
to  place  his  cards  face  upwards  on  the  table;  but 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  called. 

76.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  throw 
his  cards  on  the  table  face  upwards,  such  cards  are 
exposed,  and  liable  to  be  called  by  the  dealer. 

77.  If  all  the  players  throw  their  cards  on  the 

table  face  upwards,  the  hands  are  abandoned,  and 
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the  score  must  be  left  as  claimed  and  admitted. 
The  hands  may  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  revoke,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

78.  A  card  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  hand 
of  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries,  so  as  to  be 
named,  is  liable  to  be  called ;  but  should  the  dealer 
name  a  wrong  card,  he  is  liable  to  have  a  suit  called 
when  first  he  or  his  partner  have  the  lead. 

79.  If  a  player,  who  has  rendered  himself  liable 
to  have  the  highest  or  lowest  of  a  suit  called,  or 
to  win  or  not  to  win  a  trick,  fail  to  play  as  desired, 
though  able  to  do  so,  or  if  when  called  on  to  lead 
one  suit,  lead  another,  having  in  his  hand  one  or 
more  cards  of  that  suit  demanded,  he  incurs  the 
penalty  of  a  revoke. 

80.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  lead 
out  of  turn,  the  dealer  may  call  a  suit  from  him 
or  his  partner  when  it  is  next  the  turn  of  either  of 
them  to  lead,  or  may  call  the  card  erroneously  led. 

81.  If  the  dealer  lead  out  of  turn,  either  from 
his  own  hand  or  from  Dummv,  he  incurs  no 
penalty;  but  he  may  not  rectify  the  error  after  the 
second  hand  has  played. 

82.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  and  the  other 
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three  have  followed  him,  the  trick  is  complete,  and 
the  error  cannot  be  rectified;  but  if  only  the 
second,  or  the  second  and  third,  have  played  to  the 
false  lead,  their  cards,  on  discovery  of  the  mistake, 
are  taken  back;  and  there  is  no  penalty  against 
any  one,  excepting  the  original  offender,  and  then 
only  when  he  is  one  of  the  dealer's  adversaries, 

83.  In  no  case  can  a  player  be  compelled  to  play 
a  card  which  would  oblige  him  to  revoke. 

84.  The  call  of  a  card  may  be  repeated  until 
such  card  has  l)oen  played. 

85.  If  a  player  called  on  to  lead  a  suit  have 
none  of  it,  the  penalty  is  paid. 

CARDS  PLAYED  IN  EEROE,  OE  NOT  PLAYED 

TO  A  TRICK 

86.  Should  the  third  hand  not  have  played, 
and  the  fourth  play  before  his  partner,  the  latter 
(not  being  Dummy  or  his  partner)  may  be  called 
on  to  win,  or  not  to  win,  the  trick. 

87.  If  any  one  (not  being  Dummy)  omit  play- 
ing to  a  former  trick,  and  such  error  be  not 
discovered  until  he  has  played  to  the  next,  the 

adversaries  may  claim  a  new  deal;    should  they 
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decide  that  the  deal  stand  good,  or  should  Dummy 
have  omitted  to  play  to  a  former  trick,  and  such 
error  be  not  discovered  till  he  shall  have  played  to 
the  next,  the  sur^jlus  card  at  the  end  of  the  hand  is 
considered  to  have  been  played  to  the  im[>erfect 
trick,  but  does  not  constitute  a  revoke  therein. 

88.  If  any  one  play  two  cards  to  the  same  trick, 
or  mix  a  card  with  a  trick  to  which  it  does  not 
properly  belong,  and  the  mistake  1x5  not  discov- 
ered until  the  hand  is  played  out,  he  (not  bf;ing 
Dummy)  is  answerable  for  all  consequent  revokes 
he  may  have  made.  If,  during  the  play  of  the 
hand,  the  error  be  detected,  the  tricks  may  Ixj 
counterl  face  downwards,  in  orrler  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  among  them  a  card  too  many: 
should  this  be  the  case  they  may  be  searched,  and 
the  card  restored ;  the  player  (not  being  Dummy) 
is,  however,  liable  for  all  revokes  which  he  may 
have  meanwhile  made. 

THE   REVOKE 

89.  Is  when  a  player   (other  than  Dummy), 

holding  one  or  more  cards  of  the  suit  led,  plays  a 

card  of  a  different  suit. 
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90.  Tho  i)onalty  for  a  revoke  — 

I.  Im  at  tho  option  of  tho  advcrHarioH,  who,  at  the  end 
of  tho  hand,  may,  aft<;r  connultation,  either  take 
thnN!  triclcH  from  tho  revoking  player  and  add 
thorn  to  thoir  own  —  or  di^duct  tho  value  of  three 
trickH  from  hin  oxinting  Hcon;  —  or  add  tlie  value 
of  thnio  trickH  to  their  own  Hcore; 

II.  Can  \Hi  claimed  for  an  many  rovokoH  an  occur  during 
tho  hand; 

III.  ii  applioahic  only  to  the  HCore  of  the  game  in  which 

it  occurH; 

IV.  Cannot  ha  divided  —  i.e.,  a  player  cannot  add  tho 

value  of  one  or  two  trickH  to  IiIh  own  ncoro  and 
deduct  the  value  of  one  or  two  from  the  revoking 
player. 
V.  in  whatever  way  tho  p<!nalty  may  ha  onforwid,  under 
no  circuniMtancoH  can  Uio  Hide  rovokin|<  Hcoro  Game, 
Grand  Hlam,  or  i^ittie  HIam,  tliat  hand.  Whatever 
their  provioun  M'oro  may  bo,  tho  Hide  revoking  can- 
not attain  a  higher  Hcore  towardii  the  game  tlian 
twenty-eight. 

I 

91.  A  revoke  in  oHtabliHhed,  if  thc5  triek  in  which 
it  occur  Ikj  turned  and  quitted  —  i.  c,  the  hand  re- 
moved from  that  trick  after  it  has  l)een  turned  face 
downwardH  on  the  tablcj  —  or  if  eithcjr  the  revoking 
I)lay(ir  or  hiH  partner,  whcjiher  in  liiH  right  turn  or 
otherwiHC,  lead  or  play  to  tlie  following  trick. 

92.  A  play(;r  may  ank  his  partner  whether  ho 
hern  not  a  card  of  the  Huit  whicli  he  has  renounced; 
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should  the  question  be  asked  before  the  trick  is 
turned  and  quitted,  subsequent  turning  and  quit- 
ting does  not  establish  the  revoke,  and  the  error 
may  be  corrected,  unless  the  question  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  or  unless  the  revoking  player  or  his 
partner  have  led  or  played  to  the  following  trick. 

93.  At  the  end  of  the  hand,  the  claimants  of  a 
revoke  may  search  all  the  tricks. 

94.  If  a  player  discover  his  mistake  in  time  to 
save  a  revoke,  any  player  or  players  who  have 
played  after  him  may  withdraw  their  cards  and 
substitute  others,  and  their  cards  withdrawn  are 
not  liable  to  be  called.  If  the  player  in  fault  be 
one  of  the  dealer's  adversaries,  the  dealer  may 
call  the  card  thus  played  in  error,  or  may  require 
him  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest  card  to  that  trick 
in  which  he  has  renounced. 

95.  If  the  player  in  fault  be  the.  dealer,  the 
eldest  hand  may  require  him  to  play  the  highest  or 
lowest  card  of  the  suit  in  which  he  has  renounced, 
provided  both  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  have 
played  to  the  current  trick;  but  this  penalty  can- 
not be  exacted  from  the  dealer  when  he  is  fourth 
in  hand,  nor  can  it  be  enforced  at  all  from  Dummy. 
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96.  If  a  revoke  be  claimed,  and  the  accused 
player  or  his  partner  mix  the  cards  before  they 
have  been  sufficiently  examined  by  the  adversaries, 
the  revoke  is  established.  The  mixing  of  the  cards 
only  renders  the  proof  of  a  revoke  difficult,  but 
does  not  prevent  the  claim,  and  possible  establish- 
ment, of  the  penalty. 

97.  A  revoke  cannot  be  claimed  after  the  cards 
have  been  cut  for  the  following  deal. 

98.  If  a  revoke  occur,  be  claimed  and  proved, 
bets  on  the  odd  trick,  or  on  amount  of  score,  must 
be  decided  by  the  actual  state  of  the  score  after 
the  penalty  is  paid. 

99.  Should  the  players  on  both  sides  subject 
themselves  to  the  penalty  of  one  or  more  revokes, 
neither  can  win  the  game  by  that  hand;  each  is 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  his  adversary. 

CALLING   FOE   NEW    CAEDS 

100.  Any  player  (on  paying  for  them)  before, 
but  not  after,  the  pack  be  cut  for  the  deal,  may 
call  for  fresh  cards.  He  must  call  for  two  new 
packs,  of  which  the  dealer  takes  his  choice. 
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GENEBAL   BIJLES 

101.  Any  one  during  the  play  of  a  trick,  or 
after  the  four  cards  are  played,  and  before, 
but  not  after,  they  are  touched  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  them  together,  may  demand 
that  the  cards  be  placed  before  their  respective 
players. 

102.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries,  prior 
to  his  partner  playing,  should  call  attention  to  the 
trick  —  either  by  saying  that  it  is  his,  or  by  nam- 
ing his  card,  or,  without  being  required  so  to  do, 
by  drawing  it  towards  him  —  the  dealer  may  re- 
quire that  opponent's  partner  to  play  his  highest  or 
lowest  of  the  suit  then  led,  or  to  win  or  lose  the 
trick. 

103.  Should  the  partner  of  the  player  solely 
entitled  to  exact  a  penalty,  suggest  or  demand  the 
enforcement  of  it,  no  penalty  can  be  enforced. 

104.  In  all  cases  where  a  penalty  has  been  in- 
curred, the  offender  is  bound  to  give  reasonable 
time  for  the  decision  of  his  adversaries. 

105.  If  a  bystander  make  any  remark  which 
calls  the  attention  of  a  player  or  players  to  an 
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ovorHiglit  afffjcrtiii^  iho  won^,  h(i  Ih  liable  to  bo 
calicMJ  on,  by  tlu;  pluyc^rH  only,  to  pay  the  stakes 
and  all  IkjIh  on  tbat  gaui(3  or  rublKir. 

10(5.  A  byntanchjr,  by  agr(;(;ni(jnt  among  tbo 
playcjFH,  may  decide  any  (juiJHtion. 

107.  A  card  or  cardn  torn  or  marked  must  be 
(jitber  replaced  by  agrwjment,  or  new  cards  called 
at  tbc}  expense  of  tbe  tabb;. 

108.  Once  a  trick  is  cr)mplete,  turned,  and 
quitted,  it  must  not  Ikj  look(jd  at  (except  under 
Law  88)  until  tbe  end  of  tbe  band. 


DUMMY    imiDGE 

Is  played  by  tbree  players. 

Tb(}  player  wbo  cuts  tluj  lowest  card  deals  first, 
and  bas  tbe  Dummy  tbrougbout  tbe  first  nibter; 
tbe  player  wbo  cuts  tbe  next  lowest  card  has  the 
Dummy  for  tbe  sec/>nd  rublx;r. 

Tbe  dealer  can  make?  any  of  tbe  ordinary  TJridgo 
declarations  on  bis  own  band,  or  be  can  leave  it 
t()  tbe  Dummy,  in  wbicb  case  be  must  look  at  the 
Dummy,  without  exposing  it,  and  must  make  the 
declaration  as  follows :  — 
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I.  If  Dmnmy  holds  three  or  four  aces,  he  must  declare 
"  no  trumps." 

II.  If  Dmnmy  has  not  three  aces,  he  must  declare  his 
numerically  longest  suit. 

III.  If  Dummy  has  two  or  three  suits  of  equal  length,  he 
must  declare  the  strongest,  reckoned  by  addition 
of  the  pips^  an  ace  counting  eleven,  and  each  of  the 
other  honours  ten. 

rV.  If  Dummy's  equal  suits  are  also  of  equal  strength, 
reckoned  as  above,  then  the  most  valuable  of  them 
must  be  declared. 

The  adversaries  can  double  as  at  ordinary 
Bridge,  and  the  dealer  has  the  right  of  re-doubling, 
although  he  has  seen  two  hands;  but  he  may  not 
look  at  his  own  hand  again  before  deciding  whether 
to  re-double.  The  hand  is  then  played  as  at  ordi- 
nary Bridge. 

When  either  of  his  opponents  deals,  the  player 
of  Dummy  must  look  first  at  the  hand  which  has 
to  lead,  and  must  double  or  lead  to  the  first  trick 
before  looking  at  his  other  hand. 

The  game  can  be  played  in  either  of  the  two 
following  ways :  — 

I.  As  soon  as  the  first  card  is  led,  Dimuny's  hand  is  ex- 
posed on  the  table,  and  the  game  pro9eeds  as  at 
ordinary  Bridge. 
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II.  Ab  Hoon  ati  the  first  card  is  led,  both  the  Dummy't 
hand  and  the  dealer's  partner's  band  are  exposed  on 
the  table,  and  the  hand  is  played  Double  Dummy. 

When  it  is  Dummy's  deal,  his  partner  looks  at 
his  own  hand  first^  and  makes  tho  declaration  or 
passes  it  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  deal^ 
the  only  difference  in  the  play  being  that  the  first 
lead  is  by  the  player  on  his  right,  and  is  oonse- 
quently  through  his  hand  instead  of  up  to  it. 

In  all  other  cases  tho  Laws  of  Bridge  apply. 

DOUBLE    DUMMY 

Tho  rules  are  the  same  as  in  Dummy  Bridge^ 
with  the  following  exceptions :  — 

The  dealer  deals  for  himself  each  time^  never 
for  his  Dummy;  and  the  hand  on  his  left  always 
leads  first,  and  has  the  first  right  of  doubling. 

Neither  player  may  look  at  more  than  one  of 
his  two  hands  before  the  first  card  is  led,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  dealer  when  the  call  is  passed  to 
Dummy. 

Either  player  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  revoke 
in  his  own  hand,  but  not  in  his  Dummy. 
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THREE-HANDED   BRIDGE 

Is  played  by  three  players,  all  against  all. 

The  player  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  has  the 
first  deal,  and  plays  the  Dummy  for  that  hand. 
The  player  cutting  the  next  lowest  card  sits  on 
the  dealer's  left,  and  the  remaining  player  on  the 
dealer's  right. 

When  the  first  hand  is  finished,  the  player  on 
the  right  moves  into  Dummy's  place,  and  the 
player  on  the  left  (i.  e.,  he  who  had  cut  the  second 
lowest  card)  deals  and  plays  the  Dummy  for  that 
hand,  and  so  on,  until  the  completion  of  the 
rubber;  the  player  on  the  dealer's  right  always 
moving  into  the  vacant  seat. 

The  rules  for  declaring,  leading,  and  doubling 
are  the  same  as  at  Dummy  Bridge. 

When  the  dealer  wins  the  odd  trick  or  more,  the 
value  of  such  trick  or  tricks  is  scored  by  him  pre- 
cisely as  at  ordinary  Bridge;  but  when  he  loses 
one  or  more  tricks,  the  value  of  it  or  them  is  scored 
to  each  of  his  opponents  above  the  line,  instead  of 
below  it 

Under  no  circumstances  do  the  dealer's  oppo- 
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nents  score  anything  below  the  line.  Honours  are 
scored  as  at  ordinary  Bridge ;  and  when  they  are 
against  the  dealer  they  are  scored  to  each  opponent 
equally,  however  they  are  held. 

The  game  is  30  scored  below  the  line,  as  at  ordi- 
nary Bridge,  and  the  player  who  first  wins  two 
games  wins  the  rubber  and  adds  100  to  his  score; 
but  the  fact  of  one  player  winning  his  first  game 
does  not  affect  the  scores  of  the  other  two  —  they 
still  retain  anything  that  they  have  scored  below 
the  line  to  count  towards  the  next  game. 

The  rubber  consists  of  four  games;  but  when 
two  games  have  been  won  by  the  same  player,  the 
other  or  others  are  not  played. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  rubber,  the  total  scores 
for  tricks,  Honours,  Chicane,  and  Slam  obtained 
by  each  player  are  added  up,  one  hundred  points 
are  added  to  the  score  of  the  winner,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  his  score  and  that  of  each  of  his 
opponents  is  the  number  of  points  won  from,  or 
lost  to,  each  of  them  separately  by  the  winner  of  the 
rubber.  The  difference  between  the  scores  of  the 
two  losers  is  also  paid  by  the  third  player  to 
the  second. 
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ETIQUETTE   OF   BEIDGE 

The  following  rules  belong  to  the  established 
Etiquette  of  Bridge.  They  are  not  called  laws, 
as  it  is  difficult*— in  some  cases  impossible  —  to 
apply  any  penalty  to  their  infraction,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  cease  to  play  with  players  who  habitu- 
ally disregard  them. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  game  is  played, 
acts  may  be  so  done,  and  words  so  spoken,  as  to 
convey  a  very  distinct  intimation  to  a  partner.  To 
do  so  is  to  offend  against  the  most  important  of 
the  proprieties  of  the  game. 

Declarations  ought  to  be  made  in  a  simple  man- 
ner —  e.  g.y  by  saying,  "  I  make  hearts  trumps  " ; 
'^  There  are  no  trumps  " ;  or,  "  I  leave  it  to  you." 
There  ought  to  be  neither  intimation  of  doubt  in, 
or  reason  for,  making  this  declaration.  Nothing 
ought  to  be  done  or  said  by  the  declarant  which 
may  afford  an  indication  or  intimation  of  the  hand 
which  he  holds,  or  draws  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  score. 

A  player  should  avoid  any  unnecessary  hesita- 
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tion  in  passing  the  trump  declaration  to  his  part- 
ner, or  giving  any  well-marked  indication  of  doubt 
or  perplexity. 

Similarly,  a  player  who  has  the  first  right  of 
doubling  or  re-doubUng  on  behalf  of  a  partnership 
ought  not  to  decline  to  exercise  that  right,  and  so 
pass  it  to  his  partner,  after  any  unnecessary  hesita- 
tion, or  after  giving  any  well-marked  indication  of 
doubt  or  perplexity. 

Any  one,  having  the  lead  and  one  or  more  win- 
ning cards  to  play,  should  not  draw  a  second  card 
out  of  his  hand  until  his  partner  has  played  to  the 
first  trick,  such  act  being  a  distinct  intimation  that 
the  former  has  played  a  winning  card. 

A  player  who  has  looked  at  his  cards  ought  not 
to  give  any  indication  by  word  or  gesture  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  hand,  or  call  the  attention  of  his 
partner  to  the  score  of  the  game. 

A  player  who  desires  the  cards  to  be  placed, 
should  do  it  for  his  own  information  only,  and  not 
in  order  to  invite  the  attention  of  his  partner. 

No  player  should  object  to  refer  to  a  bystander, 

who  professes  himself  uninterested  in  the  game 

and  able  to  decide,  a  disputed  question  of  facts; 
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as  to  who  played  any  particular  card  —  whether 
honours  were  claimed  though  not  scored,  or  vice 
versa  —  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  unfair  to  revoke  purposely;  having  made 
a  revoke,  a  player  is  not  justified  in  making  a 
second  in  order  to  conceal  the  first 
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approaching  modem  Bridge.  The  game,  as  we 
play  it,  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  of  Levan- 
tine origin.  It  was  certainly  played,  very  much  in 
its  present  form,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  Eastern 
Europe,  notably  in  Constantinople  and  in  Greece, 
and,  if  there  were  any  necessity  to  assign  to  it  a 
definite  nationality,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
award  that  honour  to  Greece. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  Bridge  was  unknown  in 
England  up  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  at  the 
Portland  Club  in  1894  is  an  entirely  mistaken  one. 
It  was  quite  imknown  in  Clubland,  but  there  is 
indisputable  evidence  of  its  having  been  known 
and  regularly  played  in  private  circles  for  many 
years  prior  to  that  date  (1894). 

It  is  stated  in  the  supplement  to  the  ninth  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  that  the  game 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1880,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  who  fur- 
nished this  statement,  or  as  to  what  authority  if 
any,  there  is  for  it. 

We  have  received  a  letter  —  for  which  we  are 
greatly  indebted  —  from  an  English  gentleman  of 
Greek   extraction,   now   resident   in   London,   in 
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which  we  are  assured  that  the  writer  can  remember 

the  game  of  Bridge,  very  much  in  its  present  form, 

being  regularly  played  among  a  colony  of  Greeks, 

settled  in  Manchester,  of  whom  his  own  father  was 

one,  as  far  back  as  the  seventies  of  the  last  century. 

The  only  important  point  of  difference  between  the 

game  as  it  was  then  played  and  as  it  is  played  now 

was,  that  the  value  of  No  Trumps  was  10  points 

per  trick  instead  of  12,  and  that  the  four  aces  in 

one  hand  counted  80  above  the  line  instead  of  100 

as  at  present.    Also,  the  lead  of  a  heart,  in  answer 

to  a  double  of  No  Trumps  by  the  leader's  partner, 

which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  originated  in 

America,  was  the  general  custom.     There  was  no 

agreed-upon  convention  on  the  subject,  but,  when 

there  was  any  possible  doubt  in  the  leader's  mind 

as  to  which  suit  his  partner  wanted  led,  it  was  the 

invariable  custom  to  lead  a  heart.     The  short-suit 

convention  had  not  then  been  heard  of.    That  was 

probably  a  purely  English  convention  of  a  later 

date. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Greeks  cannot  be  a 

proselytising  nation,   for,   just   as   the  game   of 

Bridge  took  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  spread 
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from  Greece  to  Western  Europe,  so  these  Greeks, 
who  played  the  game  so  many  years  ago  in  Eng- 
land, do  not  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  gain 
converts  in  this  country,  but  were  content  to  go 
on  playing  it  among  themselves,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  confined  exclusively  to  these  small 
coteries. 

In  the  year  1886,  a  small  pamphlet  was  printed 
in  London,  entitled  Biritch,  or  Russian  Whist. 
There  is  said  to  be  only  one  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
in  existence,  and  that  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  (press  mark  7913  aa  51).  It 
gives  a  very  attenuated  description  of  the  game, 
with  the  method  of  scoring  and  a  few  laws  as  to 
declaring,  passing  the  declaration,  etc.,  but  again 
we  are  without  available  information  as  to  who 
framed  these  laws,  or  by  whose  authority  they 
were  published. 

The  most  valuable  declaration,  corresponding  to 

our  present  call  of  "  No  Trumps,"  was  "  Biritch,'* 

or  playing  without  trumps,  and  the  value  of  this 

call  was  again  10  points  per  trick  instead  of  12, 

and  also  four  aces  in  one  hand  counted  80  not  100. 

The  winners  of  the  rubber  added  40  points  to  their 
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score,  instead  of  100  points  as  in  our  present  game, 
and  this  extra  score  was  called  "  Consolation." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  score  for  No 
Trumps  ought  to  be  10  points  per  trick  and  not 
12,  as  that  is  following  the  regular  upward  se- 
quence of  the  suit  declarations,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10 ;  and 
also,  if  the  value  of  the  tricks  at  No  Trumps  is  to 
be  12  points,  why  should  the  honour  score  for  aces 
not  be  also  12  points  instead  of  10?  When,  or 
why,  or  how,  or  by  whom  the  change  was  made  is 
quite  imknown.  When  the  game  was  first  intro- 
duced at  the  Portland  Club  we  were  certainly  told 
that  the  value  of  No  Trumps  was  12  points  per 
trick,  and  the  error,  if  error  it  was,  must  somehow 
have  crept  in  accidentally. 

There  is  quite  another  version  of  the  origin  of 
the  title  of  "  Bridge."  The  story  goes  that,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  long  before  Bridge  was  known 
in  London  clubs,  two  families  who  played  the 
game  under  the  name  of  "  Russian  Whist "  were 
living  in  neighbouring  houses,  at  or  near  Great 
Dalby  in  Leicestershire.  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  each  other's  houses  on  alternate  even- 
ings to  play  this  fascinating  game,  and  the  only 
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road  of  communication  between  the  two  houses  lay 
over  a  broken-down  and  somewhat  dangerous 
bridge,  which  was  very  awkward  to  cross  in  the 
dark.  It  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  the  depart- 
ing guests  to  say  to  their  hosts,  "  Thank  goodness, 
it  is  your  '  Bridge '  to-morrow,"  meaning  that  the 
other  party  would  have  to  cross  the  dangerous 
bridge  the  next  night.  Hence  is  said  to  have  arisen 
the  title  of  "  Bridge."  We  give  this  story  for  what 
it  is  worth,  but  in  our  own  mind  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  modem  name  of  "  Bridge "  is 
merely  a  very  easy  corruption  of  the  old  title 
of  ''Biritch."  The  two  words  "Biritch"  and 
"  Bridge  "  have  absolutely  the  same  sound  when 
spoken  quickly,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
the  change  of  spelling  came  to  pass. 

Mr.  Jean  Boussac,  in  his  Encyclopedie  des  Jeux 
de  Cartes,  quotes  an  extract  from  the  Figaro  of 
November  26,  1893,  to  prove  that  the  game  of 
Bridge  was  played  in  Paris  as  early  as  1893,  but 
it  must  have  been  played  there  for  several  years 
before  that  date,  as  it  was  directly  from  Paris  that 
the  game  was  taken  to  America. 

I  In  April,  1892,  Mr.  Henry  Barbey  returned  to 
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New  York,  after  spending  the  winter  in  Paris, 
very  full  of  the  new  and  delightful  card  game 
which  he  had  learnt  in  that  city.  Shortly  after  his 
return  he  gave  a  dinner-party  at  his  own  house, 
with  the  special  object  of  introducing  the  new 
game  to  his  friends,  but  the  experiment  was  not 
much  of  a  success.  His  guests  did  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  enraptured  with  the  novelty,  saying  that 
the  scoring  was  too  difficult  and  the  game  altogether 
too  complicated,  and  one  or  two  of  them  left  early 
and  broke  up  the  party. 

Mr.  Barbey,  in  no  way  disheartened,  consulted 
with  Mr.  H.  de  Forrest  Weekes,  whom  he  had 
converted  to  his  ov«^  way  of  thinking,  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  next.  They  agreed  that  the  wrong 
sort  of  men  had  been  present  at  the  first  trial,  and 
a  second  dinner  was  given  to  a  carefully  selected 
few,  who  were  all  enthusiastic  card  players,  and 
this  time  the  result  was  very  different. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Barbey  had  drav«^  up  on 

a  sheet  of  paper  a  short  precis  of  the  method  of 

scoring,  and  of  the  principal  points  of  the  game. 

He  adopted  the  somewhat  novel  method  of  cutting 

out  pips  from  a  pack  of  ordinary  playing-cards  and 
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pasting  them  on  to  the  aforesaid  sheet  of  paper^ 
to  indicate  the  different  suits.  This  original  docu- 
ment is  now  framed;  and  hanging  in  the  card-room 
of  the  Whist  Club  of  New  York.  After  the  second 
dinner-party  Mr.  Weekes  had  copies  of  this  docu- 
ment printed,  and  sent  them  round  to  all  the  lead- 
ing clubs  in  New  York.  From  this  time  the  game 
took  on  like  wild-fire,  and  it  has  never  looked  back 
since ;  still,  it  did  not  have  quite  the^same  meteoric 
success  in  New  York  that  it  had  in  London,  and 
Whist  did  not  die  the  same  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  in  America  that  it  did  in  England.  The 
game  of  Whist  is  still  very  much  alive  in  America, 
and  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  1906,  a  new 
magazine,  entitled  Whist,  has  been  started  in  New 
York. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale 
of  how  Lord  Brougham  introduced  Bridge  into  the 
Portland  Club  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1894. 
The  game  was  quit<5  unknown  there  up  to  that  date, 
although  it  was  not  quite  unheard  of.  Echoes  of 
its  existence  had  penetrated  even  into  that  sanc- 
tum, hitherto  sacred  to  the  cult  of  Whist.  Friends 
staying  in  Cairo  had  written  home  glowing  ac- 
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counts  of  the  new  card-game  being  played  there, 
and  certain  members  of  the  New  York  Clubs,  who 
are  always  welcome  at  the  Portland,  had  given 
a  full  description  of  Bridge  to  members  of  that 
dub  in  1893,  but  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  give 
it  a  triaL  Again,  when  the  Americans  came  over 
in  the  spring  of  1894,  they  expressed  unbounded 
surprise  to  find  us  still  playing  Whist,  and  many 
members  will  remember  Mr.  Winihrop  Gray  say- 
ing: "What,  haven't  you  learnt  Bridge  yet? 
You  are  quite  behind  the  times,  but  you  are  bound 
to  come  to  it  before  long."  When  he  returned  in 
1895,  he  found  that  his  words  had  been  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  and  that  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs  prevailed. 

When  once  Lord  Brougham  had  explained  the 
mysteries  and  charms  of  Bridge  to  a  few  members 
of  the  Club,  and  when  once  it  was  given  a  fair 
trial,  the  game  of  Whist  was  routed  root  and 
branch,  and  Bridge  immediately  took  its  place  as 
the  standard  card  game.  Nobody  who  once  played 
Bridge  ever  cared  to  go  back  to  Whist.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  new  game  was  sudden,  complete,  and 

overwhelnodng. 
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From  tho  Portland  it  soon  found  its  way  to  the 
Turf  Club^  which  had  many  members  in  common 
with  the  Portland^  and  there  it  has  been  received 
with  even  a  warmer  welcome.  For  a  short  timc^  a 
very  short  time,  it  was  confined  to  these  two  clubs, 
but  it  soon  began  to  spread  to  others,  and  wherever 
it  was  once  introduced  there  it  stayed,  so  that,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  tho  game  of 
Whist  came  to  be  numbered  with  other  relics  of 
tho  past. 

Tho  necessity  then  arose  for  a  recognised  and 
authorised  ccjde  of  laws  for  tho  now  game,  and  a 
committee  of  three  members  of  the  Portland  was 
appointed  in  December,  1896,  to  draft  the  re- 
quired code.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  as  their 
knowledge  of  tho  game  was  at  that  early  stage  a 
very  elementary  one,  but  the  work  was  so  skilfully 
and  successfully  done  that  the  code  of  laws  then 
drawn  up  lasted,  practically  unaltered,  for  a 
period  of  ton  years,  and  stood  the  test  of  covering 
all  the  debatable  points  of  the  game.  These  laws 
wore  issued  early  in  1896,  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  they  wore  submitted  to  a  joint  committee 

of  tho  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs,  and,  being  passed 
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with  a  few  unimportant  alterations,  they  became 
the  standard  laws  of  English  Bridge,  and  remained 
so  until  another  joint  committee  of  the  same  clubs 
issued  the  "  Revised  Laws  of  Bridge,"  at  the  end 
of  1904. 

In  February,  1895,  Messrs.  T.  De  La  Rue  & 
Co.,  published  "  The  Laws  of  Bridge,  with  a  guide 
to  the  game,"  by  "Boaz."  This  was  the  first 
Bridge  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  pam- 
phlet already  mentioned,  ever  published  in  Eng- 
land, or,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other  country. 
A  second  edition  of  it  appeared  later  in  the  same 
year,  giving  the  authorised  code  of  laws  after  they 
had  been  passed  by  the  joint  committee,  and  this 
was  followed  by  two  subsequent  editions  in  1896 
and  1897.  Iq  March,  1898,  a  fifth  edition  was 
published,  together  with  a  short  treatise  entitled 
"  How  to  play  Bridge,"  by  "  Badsworth."  "  Bads- 
worth  "  was  the  nom-de-plume  of  a  well  known 
member  of  the  Portland  Club,  one  of  the  ablest 
exponents  of  the  game,  and  this  little  brochure 
remained  the  standard  book  on  the  subject  for 
some  three  years. 

In  1899  a  book  on  Bridge  was  published  in 
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India  by  "  John  Doc,"  and  an  Engliah  edition  of 

tlio  Hamo  work  was  published  in  London  in  1900. 

AIho  in  1899  appeared  **  Bridge,  and  how  to  play 

it,"  by  Archibald  Dunn,  Junior;   but  by  far  the 

most  important  book  on  the  game  published  in  that 

year,  although  it  is  now  very  little  known,  was  the 

*^  Pons  Asinorum,  or  Bridge  for  Beginners,"  by 

A.    G.    IIulmc-Beaman.      Mr.    Hulme-Beaman, 

author  of  **  Twenty  Years  in  the  Near  East," 

started  as  a  student  dragoman   in   the  Levant, 

and  he  wrote  of  the  game  of  Bridge  from  many 

years'   personal   experience   of   it   as  played   in 

Eastern  Europe.     Here  again  we  find  the  value 

of  the  No  Tmmp  call  given  as  10  points  per 

trick  instead  of  12,  and  Mr.  Beaman  writes  of 

the  methods  of  *'  the  well-known  veteran  bridge 

player,  M.  Mavrogordato,"  which  goes  to  prove 

that   the   game    of   J3ridgo   was   no   novelty    in 

those  climes,  but  an  institution  of  many  years' 

standing. 

It  was  not  until  1901  that  any  real  standard 

work  on  the  subject  made  its  appearance.     In 

that  year  Messrs.  T.  Do  La  Rue  &  Co.,  who  have 

ov(?r  bc<jn  the  pioneers  of  card  literature,  pub- 
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lished,  almost  simultaneously,  ^^  Bridge  Abridged, 
or  Practical  Bridge,"  by  the  present  writer,  and 
"  Hellespont  on  Bridge,"  "  Hellespont  "  being  the 
pseudonym  of  a  gentleman,  residing  in  India,  who 
is  said  to  have  had  great  experience  of  the  game 
as  it  is  played  in  the  East.  These  two  books  have 
both  had  a  large  sale,  and  both  have  run  through 
several  editions,  and  they  still  hold  their  place  as 
the  two  standard  works  on  the  game.  About  the 
same  time,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  an  excel- 
lent elementary  book  for  beginners  was  written 
by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Tennant,  entitled,  "  The  ABC 
of  Bridge."  This  little  book  also  had,  as  it 
well  deserved,  a  large  sale,  and  many  were  the 
players  whom  it  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
game. 

After  these  came  a  perfect  flood  of  Bridge  liter- 
ature, good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  going  over  the 
same  old  ground,  again  and  again,  and  adding 
little  of  interest  to  what  had  been  already  written 
on  the  subject  There  were  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions such  as  "  Badsworth^s "  larger  book,  pub- 
lished in  1903,  Mr.  J.  B.  Elwell's  two  excellent 

books,  published  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Foster's 
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umriy  (kxiIcM;  publjMbe<l  YkiUi  in  New  York  and  in 
London;  but  uumi  iff  i\ui  nu}mH\u(mi  t)ooki»  wc$ro 
littb;  nioro  than  a  rc5iM5tition;  rnoro  or  IrmM  para- 
phraM;d^  of  what  bad  boon  written  in  the  earlier 
t4;xt  bookn. 

For  a  c/jrmiderable  period  after  the  introduction 
of  i\ui  ^anie  int^i  London  in  1894^  liridge  remained 
aInioHt  e.xrduMively  a  elub  ganu^ 

Men  who  played  it  at  iMtuhm  clid)H^  almi  played 
it  in  their  own  cAnmiry  houHen,  or  wlierover  they 
e/ould  g<»t  up  a  niblxjr,  but  it  wan  by  no  uu5anH  the 
popular  H<K;ial  game  that  it  hai^  ninee  Unumm.  it 
WHM  not  until  the  tx^ginning  of  the  prenent  cc$ntury^ 
1JH)()  or  1001,  that  the  la<lie«  diw?ovcred  what  a 
delightful  f!(;ld  of  amuwmient  and  mild  npcculation 
wan  ofien  Ut  iUattu 

The  game  of  Whint  had  never  appealed  strongly 

i/)  IttdieH.    The  H^jientifie  e^mventionw  of  the  game, 

itn  Holemnity,  and,  aln^ve  all,  the  enforc($d  nilenco 

from  whieh  '^  WTiiHt^^  probably  derived  its  name, 

werrj  not  at  all  t^;  their  liking,  but  hero  wad  a  very 

difTi^rent  matter.     ]Iere  wan  a  game  at  which  it 

WHH  not  e/mnidered  wicked  to  Hmile,  w  to  make  a 

harmloHH  irrelevant  remark.    Hero  was  a  game  at 
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which  they  oould  meet  men  on  even  terms  and 
hold  their  otoi  with  them,  a  game  at  which  their 
naturallj  quick  sense  of  intuition  was  of  the 
greatest  service,  a  game  which  offered  that  greatest 
of  all  charms  to  the  female  mind  —  infinite 
variety. 

When  once  the  ladies  discovered  the  fascination 
of  the  game,  they  adopted  it  as  their  own,  and 
became  even  more  enthusiastic  about  it  than  the 
men.  There  are  at  the  present  time  many  very 
fine  women  Bridge  players,  and  their  nxmiber  is 
increasing  every  day.  The  general  standard  of 
Bridge  has  improved  enormously  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  Whereas  it  was  at  one  time  the 
exception  to  meet  a  really  first-class  player,  they 
are  to  be  met  with  now  in  every  club  and  in  every 
walk  of  life.  The  latest  innovation  is  mixed 
Bridge  clubs  for  men  and  ladies,  and  very  popular 
they  seem  to  be,  and  the  standard  of  play  at  some 
of  them  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  many  men's 
clubs. 

Bridge  has  to  a  certain  extent  revolutionised 
society.  It  has  shortened  the  long,  weary,  and 
unwholesome  dinners  of  ten  years  ago.     It  has 
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altered  entirely  the  dreadful  tedious  hour  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner^  when  one  used  to 
eount  the  minutes  until  one  could  decently  take 
one^fl  departure.  It  has  done  away  with  the 
monotony  of  that  awful  wet  day  in  a  country 
house^  which  we  used  to  know  so  well;  and  it  has 
given  an  added  interest  in  life  to  many  people. 
In  short;  like  the  Pickwick  pen^  it  has  ^^come 
as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men/'  and  still  more 
so  to  ladies. 

We  are  sometimes  asked,  ^^Is  the  popularity 
of  Bridge  on  the  wane  ?  '^  We  unhesitatingly  an- 
swer "  No.''  There  is  a  strong  tendency,  every- 
where, to  play  for  lower  points.  The  twos  and  tens 
(28.  points,  with  £10  on  the  rubber)  of  the  days 
of  ^^  The  Boozers,"  are  no  longer  heard  of.  The 
highest  game  played  in  London  at  the  present  time 
is  1^.  points,  or  £6  per  100,  and  the  tendency  to 
reduce  this  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  seems 
probable  that  threepenny  points  will  become  the 
standard  game  at  the  leading  London  clubs  in  the 
near  future. 

Possibly  Bridge  may  not  be  grovring  in  popu- 
larity in  London  —  there  was  hardly  any  room  for 
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it  to  do  so  —  but  in  the  country,  at  the  seaside, 
wherever  people  most  do  congregate,  there  the 
game  is  growing  and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay 
tree. 

Long  may  it  continue  to  do  so. 

Note.  —  For  much  of  the  information  in  this  chapter  I  a/m 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Frederick  Jessel,  who  not 
only  furnished  me  u)ith  ma/ny  interesting  fa^ts,  hut  also  gave 
me  free  access  to  his  unique  library  of  card  literature, — W,  D, 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  DEOLABATION  —  NO  TBUMPB 

The  declaration  at  Bridge  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  certain  qualities  which  were 
never  called  into  use  in  the  game  of  whist.  Pre- 
cinely  the  same  technical  skill  is  required  for  the 
management  and  play  of  the  cards  in  both  games^ 
but  in  whist  the  trump  suit  is  arbitrarily  settled 
by  the  turn-up  card,  whereas  in  Bridge  the  right 
of  choosing  the  trump  suit,  and  so  fixing  the  value 
of  the  game,  devolves  upon  the  dealer  or  his  part- 
ner, and  the  result  of  the  game  will  frequently  de- 
pend upon  the  judicious  exercise  of  that  right.  If 
the  dealer  had  only  to  consider  the  cards  in  his  own 
hand  his  task  would  be  quite  eiimple,  but  he  has  to 
consider,  not  only  the  value  of  his  own  cards  and 
how  many  tricks  they  are  likely  to  win,  but  also  the 
value  of  them  combined  with  the  unknown  cards 
in  his  partner's  hand.  This  demands  sound  judg- 
ment, a  good  knowledge  of  probabilities,  and  care- 
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ful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  score.  The  cards 
in  his  partner's  hand  being  entirely  unknown,  the 
dealer  can  only  be  guided  by  the  doctrine  of  aver- 
age. The  average  hand  at  Bridge  consists  of  one 
ace,  one  king,  one  queen,  one  knave  and  so  on 
down  to  one  two;  there  may  be  greater  strength 
or  there  may  be  less,  but  he  is  fairly  entitled  to 
credit  his  partner  with  an  average  hand,  and  on 
'this  assumption  all  his  calculations  should  be 
based.  A  golden  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
the  declarer,  whether  he  be  the  dealer  or  the 
dummy,  is  that  when  he  has  a  good  hand,  that  is, 
a  hand  considerably  above  the  average,  he  should 
make  the  game  as  expensive  as  possible,  and  con- 
versely, when  he  has  a  bad  hand,  or  a  hand  below 
the  average,  he  should  make  the  game  as  cheap  as 
possible. 

The  most  expensive  declaration  in  Bridge  being 
No  Trumps,  when  the  value  of  each  trick  is  twelve 
points,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  game, 
the  first  consideration  of  the  dealer  should  always 
be  whether  his  hand  is  strong  enough  for  this  call. 
He  should  always  declare  No  Trumps  at  the  score 
of  love,  when  he  can  see  a  probability  of  winning 
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the  odd  trick  and  a  possibility  of  winning  the 
game,  with  the  assistance  of  an  average  hand  from 
his  partner  —  that  is  the  point  to  be  always  re- 
membered, that  an  average  hand  from  his  partner 
is  a  contingency  on  which  he  is  entitled  to  specu- 
late. If  his  partner  has  a  bad  hand,  the  result 
wiU  possibly  bo  temporary  disaster,  but  he  who 
never  risks  disaster  wiU  never  court  success,  and 
waiting  for  a  certainty  is  a  very  tedious  business. 
The  advantage  of  the  No  Trump  game  to  the 
dealer  lies,  not  only  in  the  increased  value  of  each 
trick,  but  also  in  the  greater  facilities  that  it  gives 
him  for  the  successful  combination  of  the  two 
hands  under  his  charge.  Directly  the  first  card  is 
led  and  the  dummy  exposed  he  can  see  at  a  glance 
what  forces  are  at  his  disposal,  he  can  note  exactly 
where  his  strength  or  his  weakness  lies,  and  he  can 
utilise  every  element  of  strength  in  either  hand  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  while  his  opponents  are 
still  in  the  dark,  and  know  only  that  the  leader  has 
certain  strength  in  the  suit  originally  opened. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fast  rules  as  to  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  a 

No  Trump  hand.     Some  hands  have  no  great 
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strength  in  themselves,  but  being  protected  in 
every  suit,  they  become  very  useful  indeed  when 
played  in  combination  with  another  useful  hand, 
although  combined  with  an  indifferent  hand  they 
become  of  very  little  use.  Aces  are  a  great  ele- 
ment of  strength  in  declaring  No  Trumps,  and  any 
hand  containing  three  aces  is  considered  a  jeu  de 
regie  No  Trump,  even  when  there  is  not  another 
court  card  in  it.  True,  the  three  aces  can  only  win 
three  tricks,  but  they  command  their  three  respec- 
tive suits,  and  they  enable  the  dealer  to  get  the  lead 
three  times  so  as  to  play  for  any  useful  suit  that  his 
partner  may  have.  Another  valuable  element  of 
strength  is  a  long  suit  with  one  or  two  high  cards 
at  its  head,  such  a  suit  as  king,  knave,  ten,  and  two 
others.  Although  this  has  not  a  single  certain 
trick  in  it,  it  has  great  possibilities,  because,  if 
either  the  ace  or  queen  is  found  in  the.  partner's 
hand,  four  tricks  in  that  suit  become  a  certainty 
at  once. 

By  no  means  an  unconmion  type  of  No  Trump 
declaration  is  a  well-protected  hand,  with  no  great 
trick-making  power  in  itself,  but  with  a  guard  in 
every  suit,  and,  consequently,  with  a  certainty  of 
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stopping  the  opponents^  opening  lead,  whatever 
suit  may  be  selected.    Such  a  hand  as  — 

Hearts  —  Ace,  8,  4.  Clubs  —  Ace,  10,  3. 

Diamonds  —  Eling,  9, 6.        Spades  —  Queen,  9,  5,  2. 

This  is  an  undoubted  No  Trump  call  for  the 
dealer,  although  in  itself  it  will  not  win  many 
tricks,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  dec- 
laration is  made  on  the  strength  of  the  unknown 
cards  in  the  dummy  hand.  If  the  dummy  is  found 
with  any  one  good  strong  suit,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  suit  is  certain  to  be  easy  to  establish,  and 
there  is  at  once  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  No  Trumper. 
The  great  strength  and  advantage  of  the  No 
Trump  call  lies,  not  in  holding  a  certain  number 
of  winning  cards  in  one  hand  or  the  other,  but  in 
the  combination  of  the  two  hands,  and  in  the  op- 
portimity  afforded  to  the  dealer  of  being  able  to 
see  at  once  where  his  two  hands  will  combine  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  so  that  he  can  attack  in  the 
most  vulnerable  spot  without  any  loss  of  time. 

When  there  is  a  question  in  the  dealer's  mind 
between  a  doubtful  red  suit  declaration,  and  a 
rather  light  No  Trump  call,  he  should  always  go 

for  the  No  Trump,  so  as  to  give  himself  the  best 
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chance  of  utilising  every  element  of  strength  in 
his  partner's  hand,  without  being  tied  to  one  partic- 
ular suit 

A  weU-known  writer  on  Bridge,  in  his  latest 
book,  published  in  1903,  gives  two  instances  of 
hands  on  which  he  tells  his  readers  that  he  himself 
would  not  hesitate  to  declare  hearts.  The  two 
hands  are :  — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Hearts  —  King,  queen,  10,  7.  Hearts  —  Queen,  knave,  9,  8. 

Diamonds  —  Ace,  8,  6.  Diamonds  —  Ace,  10,  3. 

Clubs  —  Ace,  6.  Clubs  —  Queen,  knave,  8. 

Spades  —  10,  9,  4,  2.  Spades  —  King,  queen,  9. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  in  question  is 

"thoroughly  sound  and  instructive,  but  what  can 

te  said  of  such  teaching  as  this,  laid  down  for  the 

instruction  of  beginners  by  a  recognised  authority  ? 

To  our  way  of  thinking  it  is  almost  heretical. 

INeither  of  these  hands  is  even  a  doubtful  one. 

They  are  both  good  sound  No  Trump  calls,  with  a 

&ie  chance  of  winning  the  game,  and  why  in  the 

^orld  any  player  should  tie  his  partner  down  to 

one  particular  suit,  when  he  has  such  all-round 

strength  in  his  own  hand,  is  entirely  beyond  our 
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comprehension.  Even  at  the  score  of  22  or  24, 
when  one  odd  trick  in  either  hearts  or  No  Trumps 
would  win  the  game,  we  should  still  declare  No 
Trumps  on  either  of  these  two  hands,  as  being  the 
best  chance  of  winning  the  odd  trick.  The  so- 
called  border-line  No  Trump  call,  provided  that 
it  does  not  touch  the  border  line,  is  always  justi- 
fiable in  the  early  stages  of  the  game,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  succeed  far  more  often  than  it  will  fail, 
but  both  of  the  hands  quoted  above  are  sound  No 
Trumpers,  not  even  approaching  the  border  line. 

A  necessary  qualification  for  a  justifiable  No 
Trump  hand  is  that  it  should  be  guarded  in  three 
of  the  four  suits.  The  dealer  should  never  be  de- 
terred from  declaring  No  Trumps  because  he  is 
very  weak  in,  or  even  entirely  devoid  of,  one  suit, 
provided  that  his  other  three  suits  are  strong. 
The  fourth  suit  can  be  left  for  the  dummy  to  pro- 
tect, and  it  will  be  unlucky  if  he  has  not  some  sort 
of  protection  in  it.  Chancing  two  suits  is  quite  a 
different  matter,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to 
as  a  very  extreme  measure,  except  in  the  case  of 
what  is  known  as  a  one  suit  No  Trumper,  which 

will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  game  of  Bridge 
owes  a  great  part  of  its  charm  to  the  No  Trump 
declaration.  If  the  No  Trump  call  were  to  be 
eliminated  altogether,  and  the  game  confined  to 
suit  declarations,  the  popularity  of  Bridge  would 
very  quickly  disappear,  and  it  would  soon  be  num- 
bered with  whist,  solo,  boston,  and  other  games 
of  the  past.  But  the  No  Trump  call  remains,  and 
wiU  always  remain,  as  long  as  Bridge  lasts,  as  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  game,  and  a  player^s  first  con- 
sideration, when  he  is  dealer,  should  always  be 
whether  he  has  the  requisite  strength  to  declare 
No  Trumps  —  not  being  unduly  rash,  nor.  taking 
any  desperate  risks,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  never  * 
throwing  away  a  chance  of  a  good  score  at  No 
Trumps,  because  he  is  afraid  of  finding  a  bad  hand 
in  his  dummy.  The  dealer  is  quite  entitled  to 
assume  that  his  dummy  will  be  capable  of  winning 
three  tricks,  not  on  its  own  merits  alone,  and  not 
ly  any  means  certain  tricks,  but  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  hands  will  enable  dunmiy  to 
"win  three  tricks.  When  the  dealer  has  five  such 
probable  tricks  in  his  own  hand,  assuming  average 
assistance  from  his  dummy,  he  has  an  undoubted 
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No  Trump  call,  provided  that  he  is  guarded  in 
three  suits,  and  that  one,  at  leasts  of  those  three  is 
headed  by  the  ace. 

We  will  now  consider  the  actual  requirements 
for  a  No  Trump  declaration. 

With  four  aces  in  one  hand,  No  Trumps  should 
always  be  declared,  but  it  is  possible  to  imagine  an 
exception  even  to  this  rule. 

With  such  a  hand  as  — 

Hearts  —  Ace,  knave,  10,  9,  8,  5,  3,  2.     Clubt  —  Aoe,  3. 
DiamondB  —  Ace,  5.  Spadea  —  Aoe. 

the  right  declaration  at  the  score  of  love  would  be 
hearts  and  not  No  Trumps.  The  winning  of  the 
game  would  be  practically  a  certainty  with  hearts 
as  trumps,  whereas,  if  No  Trumps  were  declared, 
there  would  be  a  great  danger  of  one  of  the  other 
suits  being  brought  in  by  the  adversaries,  and  four 
or  five  tricks  being  lost  in  it,  before  the  heart  suit 
could  be  established.  There  would  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  appreciable  loss  in  the  honour  score 
by  declaring  hearts  on  this  hand,  but  winning  the 
game  is  the  primary  consideration,  and  the  win- 
ning or  losing  of  the  rubber  involves  a  difference 

of  over  200  points;   therefore,  in  such  a  case,  i 
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would  be  right  to  accept  the  loss  of  68  or  84  points 
above  the  line  for  the  certainty  of  winning  the 
game,  especially  if  it  were  the  last  game  of  the 
rubber. 

There  are  many  players,  with  the  gambling 
instinct  strongly  developed,  who  will  not  accept 
this  theory,  but  who  would  unhesitatingly  declare 
No  Trumps  on  such  a  hand,  for  the  sake  of  scoring 
100  above  the  line.  The  principle,  however,  is  not 
sound.  The  best  and  soundest  advice  which  can 
be  given  is,  always  to  take  the  most  likely  chance 
of  winning  the  game,  quite  regardless  of  extra 
points,  either  above  or  below  the  line,  which  might 
result  from  a  bolder  policy,  if  the  cards  happened 
to  lie  favourably. 

Holding  three  aces  in  his  own  hand,  the  dealer 
should  never  pass  the  call  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  game.  A  bare  three-ace  hand  is  not  a  strong 
Ko  Trump  call;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  weak  one, 
but  it  has  possibilities.  The  three  aces  are  only 
good  for  three  tricks,  but  they  enable  the  dealer 
to  stop  each  of  the  three  suits  which  they  com- 
mand, and  they  give  him  a  fine  chance  of  estab- 
lishing and  bringing  in  any  long  suit  which  he 
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may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  his  dummy. 
Here  again^  the  dealer  makes  the  No  Trump 
declaration,  not  on  his  three  aces,  not  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  hand,  but  on  the  assistance 
which  his  own  hand  will  give  to  the  strength 
which  he  hopes  to  find  in  the  dummy.  If  the 
dummy  has  a  bad  hand  there  is  certain  to  be 
disaster,  but  a  three-ace  hand  always  presents 
possibilities,  and  on  those  possibilities  the  forward 
declaration  should  be  made. 

Any  hand  containing  three  aces  is  a  jeu  de  regie 
No  Trump  call,  but  do  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  dealer  is  bound  to  declare  No 
Trumps  whenever  he  has  three  aces  in  his  own 
hand.  He  must  not  pass  the  call  with  three  aces, 
he  is  bound  to  make  some  declaration  himself, 
but  that  declaration  need  not  necessarily  be  No 
Trumps.  That  is,  the  danger  of  laying  down  a 
hard  and  fast  rule,  such  as  that  a  three-ace  hand 
is  a  jeu  de  regie  No  Trump.  Beginners  are  apt 
to  think  that  they  are  not  playing  the  game  if 
they  do  not  declare  "No  Trumps  with  three  aces, 
whatever  the  rest  of  their  hand  may  be.  Tako 
the  following  two  hands,  for  instance:  — 
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No.  1.  No.  2. 

Hearts  —  Ace,  queen,  10, 9, 2.    Hearts  —  7,  3. 
Diamonds  —  Ace,  7,  4.  Diamonds  —  Ace,  king,  knave. 

Clubs  —  9,  7,  3.  10,  4,  2. 

Spades  —  Ace,  10.  Clubs  —  Ace,  8,  6. 

Spades  —  Ace,  9. 

Both  of  these  hands  contain  the  requisite  three 
aces,  yet  no  experienced  Bridge  player  would  de- 
clare No  Trumps  on  either  of  them  at  the  score 
of  love  all.  He  would  declare  hearts  on  No.  1, 
and  diamonds  on  No.  2.  A  light  No  Trump, 
however  anaemic  it  may  be,  is  always  preferable 

I 

to  a  light  red  suit  declaration,  but  a  strong  red 
suit  declaration,  such  as  either  of  the  above,  is 
far  better  than  an  average  No  Trump  call.    There 
is  a  certainty  of  making  a  good  score,  and  a  good 
possibility  of  winning  the  game,  without  taking 
any  risks  at  all.     If  the  dummy  puts  down  a 
good  hand,  with  protection  in  the  dealer's   un- 
guarded  suit,   the  game  would   be   won   at   No 
Trumps,  but  in  that  case  it  would  probably  be 
won  also  on  the  suit  declaration,   although  the 
winning  score  would  not  be  so  great.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  dummy  has  a  very  bad  hand, 

every  trick  in  the  dealer's  weak  suit  may  be  made 
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againBt  him,  and  it  may  bo  all  that  bo  can  do  to 
fiavo  tbo  gamo. 

Wo  aro  particularly  anxious  to  disabuflo  tbo 
boginner'n  mind  of  tbo  idea  tbat  bo  in  bound  to 
declare  No  Trumps  wbenovor  be  bolds  tbreo  aces, 
lie  certainly  sbould  make  a  declaration  on  bis 
own  band,  and,  if  be  bas  not  got  a  good  red  suit, 
bo  must  declare  No  Trumps,  but  if  be  bas  a 
good  suit  of  eitber  bearts  or  diamonds,  and  one 
otbcr  suit  entirely  unguarded,  be  will  often  find 
tbat  be  bas  sacrificed  tbo  substance  for  tbe  sbadow 
if  be  is  so  fed  up  witb  tbe  knowledge  of  bis  tbreo 
aces  tbat  be  considers  bimself  bound  to  declare 
No  Trumps,  in  preference  to  going  for  a  safer 
game  and  a  certain  score. 

It  bas  boon  already  said  tbat  a  tbree-ace  band  is 
a  jeu  de  regie  No  Trump,  and  it  is  tbe  only  jeu  de 
regie  in  tbo  game  of  Bridge,  but  tbere  are  many 
good  No  trump  bands  wbicb  contain  two  aces,  or 
only  one,  or  even  no  ace  at  all.  Aces  aro  a  good 
solid  foundation  for  a  No  Trump  band,  but  they 
aro  not  everything,  and  it  is  quito  possible  to 
attach  too  nmch  importance  to  tbe  possession  of 
them.     Certainly,  a  No  Trump  declaration  with- 
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out  an  ace  at  all  is  an  extreme  measure,  but  there 
are  occasions  when  extreme  measures  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  dealer  may  quite  well  have  a  hand, 
without  an  ace,  which  is  too  strong  and  well 
guarded  to  pass  the  declaration  with,  but  on  which 
he  cannot  declare  a  red  suit.  In  this  case,  he  has 
no  alternative  but  to  declare  No  Trumps.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  dealer  has 
no  ace  in  his  own  hand,  the  odds  are,  approxi- 
mately, 9  to  2  on  his  partner  holding  one  or  more, 
and  only  6  to  4  against  his  partner  holding  two  or 
more.  Two  aces  in  his  partner's  hand  will  turn 
such  a  hand  as  we  are  supposing  the  dealer  to  hold 
into  a  very  fine  No  Trumper,  and  one  ace  will 
fortify  it  immensely;  so  that  it  is  not  a  case  of 
Tunning  an  enormous  risk  for  the  dealer  to  declare 
No  Trumps  without  an  ace,  provided  that  his  hand 
is  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  it.  Four  kings  are 
a  necessity,  or  at  least  three  kings,  with  queen, 
knave,  and  others  in  the  fourth  suit,  and  two  at 
least  of  the  kings,  or  better  still  three  of  them, 
should  have  the  queen  or  knave  behind  them.  The 
following    are    two    hands    taken    from    Captain 

Beasley^s  "  London  Bridge,"  on  which  the  author 
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says  that  he  should  always  declare  No  Trumps  at 
the  score  of  love  all :  — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Hearts  —  King,  knave,  10.  Hearts  —  King,  10. 

Diamonds  —  King,  2.  Diamonds  —  Queen,  8,  7. 

Clubs  —  King,  knave,  9.  Clubs  —  King,  queen,  10,  3,  2. 

Spades — King,  queen,  knave.  Spades  —  King,  queen,  8. 
10,  3. 

In  No.  2  we  should  prefer  to  have  the  knave  of 
diamonds  as  weU,  but  here  you  have  the  opinion  of 
a  first-class  player  as  to  what  he  would  do  himself. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  finding 
100  aces  against  you  in  one  hand,  but  the  odds 
against  this  are  56^  to  1,  and  such  extreme  odds 
need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  good  general  formula  for  a  No  Trump  hand 
is  that  it  should  be  at  least  the  value  of  one  queen 
above  the  average,  and  that  three  of  the  suits 
should  be  properly  guarded,  and  we  should  add  to 
this  that  it  must  have  at  least  one  ace. 

A  very  diflScult  hand  on  which  to  declare  is, 

when  the  dealer  holds  considerable  strength  in 

both  the  red  suits,  but  not  strength  enough  to  make 

a  good  red  suit  declaration. 
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Say  that  he  has 

Hearts  —  Ace,  king,  9,  8. 
Diamonds  —  Ace,  queen,  knave,  6. 
Clubs  — 10,  7,  4. 
Bpades  —  9,  6. 

What  is  he  to  do  with  this  hand?  It  is  a  bad 
No  Trump  declaration,  because  he  is  chancing  two 
entire  suits,  and  neither  red  suit  is  quite  strong 
enough  for  an  attacking  declaration.  The  hand, 
containing  five  honours  in  the  red  suits,  is  one  of 
distinct  value,  and  yet,  if  the  dealer  passes  the 
declaration,  it  is  practically  certain  that  his 
partner  will  be  obliged  to  declare  a  black  suit,  in 
^hich  case  all  the  attacking  value  of  the  hand  is 
gone.  With  such  a  hand  as  this,  the  dealer  must 
harden  his  heart,  take  a  little  extra  risk,  and  boldly 
declare  No  Trumps.  If  the  hand  goes  very  wrong, 
he  is  certain  to  be  told  by  his  irate  partner  that  it 
was  an  unjustifiable  call,  but  such  ignorant  criti- 
cism by  results  is  one  of  the  penalties  that  one  has 
to  pay  for  playing  an  intelligent  game,  and  for 
taking  risks  that  are  well  worth  taking. 

The  hand  is  far  too  good  a  one  to  pass  for  an 

almost  certain  black  suit  declaration,   and  it  is 

better  to  take  the  wider  chance  of  declaring  No 
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Trumps  than  to  tie  one's  partner  to  one  particular 
suit.  If  either  red  suit  is  declared,  and  the 
dummy  happens  to  be  very  weak  in  the  declared 
suit,  no  material  good  can  possibly  result,  however 
good  the  rest  of  the  dummy's  cards  may  be.  If 
the  suits  were  reversed,  and  the  dealer's  two 
strong  suits  were  the  black  ones,  he  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  pass  the  declaration,  hoping  for  a  strong 
red  suit  declaration  from  his  partner,  in  which 
case  his  own  winning  black  cards  would  be  very 
useful;  but,  when  he  has  strength  in  both  the  red 
suits,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  left  No  Trump  call, 
and  he  is  almost  certain  to  get  a  black  suit  declara- 
tion. The  declaration  of  the  dealer  must  be  gov- 
erned a  great  deal  by  the  consideration  of  what 
his  partner  is  likely  to  declare  if  he  leaves  it. 
Take  such  a  hand  as  — 

Hearts  —  8,  3.  Clubs  —  Queen,  knave,  10,  6. 

Diamonds — Ace,  queen,  0,4.  Spades  —  Eong,  8,  6. 

This  is  a  weak  No  Trump  declaration,  but  if  the 
dealer  passes  with  this  hand,  what  can  he  expect  ? 
Hearts,  probably,  in  which  he  is  very  weak  him- 
self.    If  his  partner  has  strength  in  hearts,  it  at 
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once  becomes  a  good  No  Trumper,  therefore  he 
tad  better  speculate  on  his  partner  being  strong 
in  that  suit,  rather  than  risk  an  expensive  declara- 
tion being  made  in  a  suit  in  which  his  own  hand 
can  give  no  material  assistance. 

As  a  summary,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
"  Hellespont's  '^  "  Analysis  of  No  Trump  Dec- 
larations/'   He  says:  — 

The  dealer  should  always  declare  No  Trumps 

^i  the  score  of  love  all,  when  his  hand  contains : 

(a)  Four  aces,  whatever  the  other  cards  may  be ; 

C^)  Three  aces,  unless  six  or  more  hearts  are 
held; 

C<^)  At  least  one  queen  in  excess  of  a  hand  of 
average  strength,  and  three  suits  securely  guarded ; 

^d)  Six  or  more  certain  tricks  in  spades  or 
clu'bs,  and  one  other  ace; 

C^)  Generally  when  he  holds  both  the  red  aces 
^^d  kings,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  small  ones 
1^  each  suit,  and  nothing  in  the  black  suits. 

Unless,  in  (6),   (c),  and  (a),  five  honours  or 

t^Up  honours  in  hearts  or  diamonds  are  held,  when 

^^  suit  should  be  declared  in  preference. 
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Without  an  aco,  No  Trumps  should  not  be  de- 
ckrod  at  the  score  of  love  all,  except  with  four 
kings  and  four  queens,  and  an  evenly  divided 
hand ;  and  not  even  then,  if  four  honours  in  hearts 
or  diamonds  are  held. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  dause  (&).  Five 
hearts,  or  six  diamonds,  with  honours  at  the  head 
of  them,  and  two  other  aces,  is  a  far  better  and 
sounder  suit  declaration  than  a  No  Tnunp;  and 
again,  when  the  dealer  holds  four  kings  and  no 
ace,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  four  queens  in 
addition.  When  three  of  the  kings,  or  even  two, 
have  the  queen  or  knave  behind  them,  a  No  Trump 
call  is  quite  justifiable  at  the  score  of  love  all. 

There  is  a  system,  known  as  the  Bobertsonian 
or  Robertson  Rule,  which  came  to  us  from  India, 
and  which  professes  to  establish  a  standard  for  a 
justifiable  No  Trump  call  by  assigning  a  figure 
value  to  the  court  cards.  This  will  sometimes  be 
found  of  groat  use  to  a  beginner,  by  helping  him  to 
(letorinine  whether  a  doubtful  hand  has  the  requi- 
site strength  for  a  No  Trump  call,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  finaL 
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It  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule  or  formula  which  will  cover  all  the  variations 
of  1^0  Trump  declarations.  The  practised  Bridge 
player  learns  by  experience  what  constitutes  a 
justifiable  No  Trump  call  and  what  is  a  very*  risky 
declaration,  but  the  player  of  less  experience  will 
do  well  to  commit  this  formula  to  memory  and  to 
be  guided  a  great  deal  by  it,  when  he  finds  himself 
with  such  a  hand  that  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to 
declare  No  Trumps  himself  or  to  pass  the  declara- 
tion to  his  partner. 

The  Robertsonian  system  is  the  following :  — 

Each  Ace    counts  7.  Each  Queen  counts  3. 

„      King      „       6.  „     Elnave    „        1. 

When  the  collective  value  of  the  court  cards  in 
the  hand  amounts  to  21  or  more  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  justifiable  No  Trump,  provided  that  the  count- 
ing cards  are  spread  over  at  least  three  of  the  suits, 
and  that  they  are  all  properly  guarded,  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  king  has  at  least  one  guard,  a  queen  at 
least  two,  and  a  knave  three.  This  system  is  ob- 
viously based  on  the  bare  three-ace  No  Trump, 
tis  the  value  of  three  aces   amounts  to  exactly 

21.    It  is  of  more  value  negatively  than  positively, 
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by  which  is  meant  that  no  hand  which  does  not 
count  21  iH  a  juHtifiable  No  Trump,  but  it  does  not 
quite  follow  that  any  hand  which  does  count  up  to 
21  will  succeed  at  No  Trumps.  For  instance,  the 
four  kings  and  one  knave  would  count  21,  but  it 
would  be  a  desperately  risky  declaration,  and  again 
the  bare  three-ace  call,  spoken  of  above,  is  a  decla- 
ration which  requires  considerable  assistance  from 
your  partner  to  carry  it  through  with  success.  The 
following  are  two  very  light  calls,  which  reach  the 
required  standard :  — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Hearts  —  Ace,  8,  6.  Hearts  —  Ace,  knave,  3. 

Diamonds  —  Queen,  0,7,2.  Diamonds  —  King,  0,  6. 

Clubs  —  King,  knave,  3.  Clubs  —  King,  queen,  7,  2. 

Spades  — King,  8,  5.  Spades  —  0,  8,  4. 

The  figure  value  of  both  these  hands  amounts 
to  exactly  21,  and  they  are  both  very  near  the 
border  line,  but  experience  has  abundantly  proved 
that  border-line  No  Trumps  succeed  far  more 
often  than  they  fail,  and  No  Trumps  should  bo 
declared  on  either  hand  at  the  score  of  love  all 
No.  1  is  slightly  better  than  No.  2  because  it  is 
guarded  in  all  the  four  suits.    The  weakest  point 
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in  the  Bobertaonian  Rule  is  that  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  backbone  given  to  a  hand 
by  a  long  suit.     Take  such  a  hand  as  — 

Hearts  —  King,  4.  Clubs  —  King,  knave,  10,  9,  7,  5. 

DianMmdB  —  Queen,  8,  3.     Spades  —  Ace,  7. 

This  hand  counts  only  21,  but  it  is  a  hand  with 
great  possibilities,  and  no  Bridge  player  of  any 
experience  would  hesitate  to  declare  Xo  Trumps 
on  it. 

One  other  variety  of  the  No  Trump  call  must  be 
mentioned.  When  you  hold  six  or  more  cards  of  a 
black  suit,  thoroughly  established,  and  one  other 
card  of  entry,  No  Trumps  should  always  be  de- 
clared at  the  score  of  love.  You  will,  of  course, 
be  running  a  considerable  risk  with  two  entire 
suits  against  you,  but  you  may  trust  your  partner 
to  hold  something  of  value  in  one  or  both  of  them, 
and  the  probable  gain  is  well  worth  the  risk.  Di- 
rectly either  you  or  your  partner  can  get  in,  the 
odd  trick  at  least,  and  very  probably  the  game,  is 
a  certainty,  but  your  suit  must  be  thoroughly  es- 
tablished —  the  ace,  king,  queen  at  the  head  of  it 

is  a  necessity. 
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Take  such  a  band  as  — 

Hearts  —  Ace,  7.  Clubs  —  Ace,  king,  queen,  9,  7,  5,  4« 

Diamonds  —  8,  6,  3.         Spades  — 10. 

This  is  an  undeniable  No  Trump.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  gamble,  as  you  may  find  an  equally  powerful 
suit  of  diamonds  or  spades  in  the  leader's  hand, 
in  which  case  you  will  be  doubled  and  probably 
lose  the  game,  but  the  chance  is  well  worth  risk- 
ing, and  you  will  find  that  you  wiU  win  the  game 
on  it  in  four  qases  out  of  five. 

In  the  early  days  of  Bridge  No  Trump  calls 
wore  far  loss  frequent  than  they  are  at  the  present 
day.  Players  had  not  fully  recognised  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  call,  and  the  very  great  advantage 
which  it  gives  to  the  player  of  the  two  hands. 
They  were  rather  shy  of  declaring  No  Trumps 
without  some  protection  in  every  suit,  and  were 
often  surprised  to  find  what  chances  they  had 
missed  by  refusing  to  take  a  little  extra  risk.  In 
these  latter  days  a  certain  section  of  players  are 
inclined  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to 
declare  No  Trumps  on  the  most  shadowy  pretext. 
Such  a  one  will  say  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  a 

rubber,    "I   hope  you   do   not  mind  light  No 
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Trumps,  partner,  I  am  a  very  forward  player." 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  type  of  partner,  and 
you  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  out  of  it  without 
disaster.  Bridge  is  a  game  in  which,  if  you  are 
holding  fairly  good  cards,  it  will  pay  you  to  de- 
clare to  their  full  value,  but  directly  you  try  to 
force  the  game,  and  declare  beyond  the  legitimate 
value  of  the  cards  in  your  hand,  disaster  is  certain 
to  follow.  There  is  no  player  more  easy  to  beat 
in  the  long  run  than  the  one  who  tries  to  import 
into  the  game  the  bluflF  element  peculiar  to  poker, 
by  declaring  above  the  value  of  his  hand.  The 
old  hackneyed  proverb,  medio  tutissimus  ibisy  ap- 
plies strongly  to  the  game  of  Bridge,  and  especially 
to  the  making  of  No  Trumps. 
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ATTACKING  SUIT  DEOLABATIONS 

Failing  No  Trumps,  the  next  consideration  of  the 
dealer  should  be  whether  he  is  strong  enough  to 
make  an  attacking  red  suit  declaration. 

HEABTS 

There  are  certain  hands  which  admit  of  no 
doubt  as  to  the  suit  to  be  declared ;  these  need  not 
be  discussed.  It  is  nearly  always  right  to  declare 
hearts  when  holding  four  honours,  as  the  honour 
score  of  64  is  too  valuable  an  asset  to  be  lightly 
given  up ;  also  hearts  should  be  declared  in  pref- 
erence to  diamonds  when  holding  cards  of  nearly 
equal  value  in  the  two  suits.  A  good  heart  is  a 
very  soimd  call,  but  there  is  no  greater  pitfall  in 
Bridge  than  a  doubtful  or  light  heart  hand. 

Many  players  seem  utterly  unable  to  realise 

this,  and  no  amount  of  experience  teaches  them 

A  genuine  heart  hand  should  contain  five  probaU 
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tricks,  and  a  good  rale  to  remember  i§  that  four 
probable  tricks  is  the  verr  lovest  strength  <.tn  which 
hearts  should  ever  be  declared.  Bv  fire  proltatle 
tricks  is  meant  such  a  hand  as  — 

Hearts — Aoe,  qneen,  9,  8,  3.   ClidM  —  10,  3. 

DiamcmdB  —  King,  7,  4.  Spades  —  Quern,  kuTv,  4. 

With  this  hand  the  dealer  might  reckon  on 
three  tricks  in  hearts,  one  in  diamond?,  and  ozje 
in  spades.  The  five  tricks  are  bv  no  mean?  cerwfe::.. 
but  he  would  be  justified  in  expecting  yj  win  £'  - 
tricks  with  an  ordinary  placing  of  the  carlr^ 

Ace,  king,  queen,  and  the  two  other  h<^rt*  tl-v 
represent  five  probable  tricks,  and  Lean?  *?Lo  j*  i 
always  be  declared  on  that  strength,  even  \vl\h  wj 
other  card  hi^ier  than  a  9,  the  dealer  ?  j/artv-r 
being  certainly  to  be  trusted  to  win  two  or  tLr*:^. 
other  tricks  in  the  other  suits. 

Some  players  are  very  fond  of  making  wLitt  isjuy 
are  pleased  to  call  a  "  defensive  ^  rel  ?uit  d^yrlara- 
tion.  They  will  declare  hearts  on  fcuch  a  Lau'i  a*-,  — 

Hearts  — King,  9,  8,  «,  2.  CluU  —  10,  %,  4. 

Diamonds  —  Knafe,  7,  5.  B|a4fcc  —  7,  ^. 

their    argument   being   that    the    hand    U    wor^.h 

nothing   unless   hearts  are   trumjiK.      Never    wa« 
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there  a  more  fallacious  argument.  Certainly  the 
hand  is  worth  next  to  nothing  unless  hearts  are 
trumps,  but  it  is  worth  very  little  even  when  hearts 
are  trumps,  and  yet  such  a  player  will  voluntarily 
fix  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  at  its  highest  point, 
besides  depriving  his  unhappy  partner  of  ihe  op- 
portunity of  declaring  a  good  suit  if  he  has  one. 
The  very  utmost  value  of  the  above  hand  is  three 
tricks,  consequently,  in  order  to  win  the  odd  trick, 
the  dealer's  partner  is  expected  to  do  more  than 
the  dealer  himself,  without  the  option  of  making 
a  declaration.  Again,  six  hearts  headed  by  the 
9  or  10,  and  no  other  elements  of  strength  in  the 
hand,  is  worth,  at  the  very  outside,  three  tricks, 
yet  this  is  a  declaration  that  one  sees  made  every 
day.  If  the  long  suit  in  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hands  was  spades  instead  of  hearts, 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  the  dealer  snatching 
at  the  declaration,  so  as  to  make  the  value  of  the 
game  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  there  can  be  no  sense 
in  his  voluntarily  fixing  the  trick  value  at  its 
highest  point,  when  he  knows  that  one  of  the  two 
hands  which  he  has  to  play  is  a  bad  one.  Some- 
how, five  hearts,  whatever  the  value  of  them^  seem 
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io  have  a  subtle  fascination  for  some  players,  and 
they  cannot  bear  to  pass  the  declaration  in  such  a 
case. 

As  it  has  become  a  recognised  fact  that  fairly 
lig^t  No  Trump  declarations  pay  in  the  long  run, 
so  it  has  become  clearly  established  among  knowl- 
edgable  players  that  to  declare  hearts  without 
reasonable  justification  is  the  high  road  to  Bridge 
perdition. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  to  cover  all 
genuine  heart  declarations  at  the  score  of  love  all. 
The  dealer  should  declare  hearts  when  he  holds  — 

(1)  a.  Any  four  honours. 

6.  Five,  with  three  honours,  including  the 

ace  or  king. 
c.  Six,  with  one  honour  higher  than  the  10, 

however  bad  the  rest  of  his  hand  may  be. 

(2)  d.  Five  headed  by  the  ace. 

e.  Five  headed  by  king,  queen,  or  king, 

knave. 
/.  Five  headed  by  queen,  knave,  or  queen, 

with  two  probable  tricks  in  other  suits. 

(3)  g.  Five  headed  by  king  or  queen. 
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h.  Four,  with  three  honours,  including  ace 
or  king,  with  three  probable  tricks  in 
other  suits. 

With  less  strength  than  any  of  the  above,  the 
dealer  should  not  declare  hearts  at  the  score  of  love 
all,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  should  bo 
remembered  that,  when  the  dealer  declares  hearts, 
he  is  at  once  assuming  the  offensive,  and  making 
the  game  as  expensive  as  possible,  short  of  a  No 
Trump  declaration.  If  he  elects,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  make  the  game  expensive,  surely 
the  chances  of  success  ought  to  be  strongly  in  his 
favour.  The  No  Trump  declaration  has  possi- 
bilities which  the  heart  declaration  does  not  pos- 
sess. When  the  dealer  declares  a  light  heart,  he 
ties  his  partner  down  to  have  some  assistance  in 
the  heart  suit.  His  partner  may  have  useful 
cards  in  other  suits,  but,  if  he  has  no  assistance  in 
the  trump  suit,  the  usefulness  of  those  cards  is 
very  seriously  impaired.  For  this  reason  alone, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  a  light  heart  dec- 
laration is  a  very  dangerous  call. 

Here  again,  as  with  regard  to  the  No  Trump 
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call,  the  dealer  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  what  his  partner  is  likely  to  de- 
clare if  he  passes  the  declaration. 
Suppose  the  dealer  to  hold  — 

Hearts  —  King,  queen,  10,  6.        Clubs  —  7,  2. 

Diamonds  —  King,  queen,  6.  Spades  —  Queen,  10,  8,  3. 

This  is  not  strong  enough  for  a  No  Trump  call, 
but  yet  it  is  a  good  hand,  too  good  to  pass  the 
declaration,  for  an  almost  certain  black  suit. 
True,  there  is  a  chance  of  a  three-ace  No  Trump 
declaration  by  the  dummy,  but  that  is  a  9  to  1 
against  chance,  and  a  defensive  black  suit  declara- 
tion is  much  more  likely.  With  this  hand  the 
dealer  should  declare  hearts,  having  a  probability 
of  four  or  possibly  five  tricks  in  his  own  hand, 
against  a  very  faint  possibility  of  a  more  valuable 
declaration  by  passing. 

Again,  suppose  the  dealer's  hand  to  consist  of  — 

Hearts  —  Ace,  9,  8,  6,  4.  Clubs  —  10,  5. 

Diamonds  —  Ace,  knave,  8,  3.     Spades  —  8,  3. 

This  is  a  bad  heart  hand.  It  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  being  good  for  more  than  four  tricks ;  but  what 
is  the  dealer  to  expect  if  he  passes  the  declaration  ? 
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A  No  Trump  call  is  very  unlikely,  as  h^  himself 
holds  the  two  rod  aces,  and  dummy  will  probably 
declare  cither  clubs  or  spades,  in  both  of  which 
suits  his  own  hand  is  very  weak.  The  hand  has  a 
distinct  value  with  a  red  suit  as  trumps,  but  very 
little  value  with  a  black  suit.  Therefore,  seeing 
that  there  is  only  a  faint  prospect  olf  anything  but 
a  black  suit  declaration  if  he  passes,  the  dealer 
should  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  declare 
hearts  himself,  being  influenced  solely  by  the  con- 
sideration of  what  his  partner  would  be  likely  to 
do  if  he  left  it. 

Let  us  again  repeat  that  a  good  heart  call  is 
better  than  an  average  No  Trump.    The  following 
hands  are  all  better  heart  than  No  Trump  calls :  — 
No.  1.  No.  2. 

Hearts  —  Ace,  10,  8, 7, 6, 2.  Hearts  —  Ace,  queen,  10,  5,  4. 

DiamondB  —  Ace,  9.  Diamonds  —  Aoe,  knave,  6. 

Clubs  — 10,  3.  Clubs  —  King,  queen,  9,  2. 

Spades  —  Aoe,  knave,  6.  Spades  —  4. 

No.  3.  No.  4. 

Hearts  —  Ace,  king,  knave.  Hearts  —  Aoe,    queen,    knave, 

6,  2.  9,  6. 

Diamonds  —  7,  3.  Diamonds  —  7. 

Clubs  —  Ace.  Clubs  —  Queen,  knave,  10,  4. 

Spades  —  King,  knave,  10,  Spades  —  Ace,  king. 


8,  4. 
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Each  of  these  four  hands  fulfils  the  requirements 
for  a  No  Trump  call,  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  dealer  is  not  quite  as  likely,  or  more  likely,  to 
win  four  by  cards  with  hearts  as  trumps,  than  to 
win  three  by  cards  at  No  Trumps.  Also  there  is 
no  risk  with  the  heart  declaration.  All  these 
hands  have  one  unguarded  suit,  with  the  conse- 
quent probability  of  being  attacked  in  that  suit. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  opponents  have 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  attacking  in  the  declarer's 
weakest  suit.  They  do  not  usually  attack  in  a  suit 
of  which  he  holds  two  or  three  honours.  It  hap- 
pens so  sometimes,  but  much  more  often  they  find 
the  weak  spot  at  the  first  attempt,  and  then  what 
becomes  of  the  fine  No  Trumper,  unless  the 
dummy  happens  to  be  guarded  in  that  suit.  We 
said  in  the  last  article  that  the  dealer  should  not 
be  afraid  of  chancing  one  suit  at  No  Trumps, 
when  he  is  strong  in  the  other  three,  and  we  ad- 
here to  that  statement ;  but,  when  he  is  really  strong 
in  hearts,  it  is  a  safer  and  sounder  policy  to  declare 
that  suit,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  finding 
his  partner  also  weak  in  his  own  unguarded  spot. 

It  is   a  very  excellent  general  rule  that  the 
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dealer  should  declare  hearts  when  he  can  see  a 
probability  of  five  tricks  in  his  own  hand^  with 
average  assistance  from  his  dummy.  If  his  hand 
is  worth  less  than  that,  he  will  do  better,  in  the 
long  run,  to  pass  the  declaration. 

The  five-heart  craze  appears  to  be  so  strongly 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  many  Bridge  players 
that  they  are  incapable  of  realising  the  fact  that 
four  good  hearts  are  stronger  than  five  moderate 
ones.  Surely  ace,  king,  queen,  2  of  hearts  must 
be  stronger  than  king,  knave,  9,  Y,  5.  The  ace, 
king,  queen  hand  is  good  for  three  tricks  at  least, 
and  will  be  able  to  extract  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
opponents'  trumps,  but  not  so  the  other.  If  the 
high  trumps  happen  to  lie  over  this  hand,  it  is 
good  for  very  few  tricks,  and,  as  regards  extracting 
the  opponents'  trumps,  it  is  practically  useless, 
yet  there  are  many  players  who  would  cheerfully 
declare  hearts  on  the  latter  hand,  but  who  would 
be  very  chary  of  doing  so  on  the  former,  because 
they  had  only  four  of  the  suit.  The  four-trump 
heart  declaration  is  not  one  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended, because,  if  it  has  the  requisite  strength. 

behind  it,  it  must  be  getting  near  to  a  No  Trump 
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call,  which  would  be  generally  preferable.  But 
if  the  hand  is  not  strong  enough  for  No  Trumps, 
and  the  dealer  can  see  that  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  of  a  good  declaration  by  dununy,  the  fact 
that  he  has  only  four  trumps  should  not  deter  him 
from  declaring  hearts,  provided  that  he  can  see  a 
fair  chance  of  winning  the  odd  trick  or  more. 

The  one  fact  which  we  desire  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  is  that  there  is  no  more  useless  and 
dangerous  call  at  Bridge,  nor  one  which  leads  to 
more  trouble,  and  loses  more  games  day  by  day, 
and  week  by  week,  than  a  light  heart  declaration 
by  the  dealer  without  proper  backing-up  strength 
behind  it 

DiAMOirbs 

The  declaration  of  diamonds  by  the  dealer  is 
a  subject  on  which  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  The  best  American  players,  who  are 
very  sound  judges  of  the  game,  never  make  an 
original  diamond  declaration  at  the  score  of  love, 
unless  they  are  overwhelmingly  strong  in  the  suit. 
They  would  always  leave  it  to  their  partner  with 
ace,   king,   and  three  other   diamonds,   and  two 
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other  probable  tricks  in  their  hand,  in  fact,  they 
hardly  recognise  the  diamond  call  as  an  original 
offensive  declaration.  Some  of  our  English  play- 
ers go  to  the  other  extreme  and  declare  diamonds 
as  dealer  with  the  same  strength  on  which  they 
declare  hearts.  The  American  system  is  undoubt- 
edly the  sounder  of  the  two,  but  it  is  sometimes 
carried  a  little  too  far.  When  the  dealer  makes 
an  original  diamond  declaration,  he  is  giving  up 
the  chance  of  two  more  valuable  declarations  by 
his  partner,  namely,  hearts  and  No  Trumps,  and 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  Bridge  axiom  that  when  the 
cards  are  above  the  average  strength  the  highest 
declaration  possible  to  either  of  the  hands  should 
be  aimed  at. 

All  experienced  Bridge  players  will  acknowledge 
that  the  diamond  call  is  a  proverbially  unlucky 
one,  and  one  that  rarely  does  any  material  good,, 
either  because  the  hands  would  have  worked  ou 
much  better  with  a  heart  or  a  No  Trump  call  b 
the  dummy,  or  because  the  dummy  is  very  weaZ 
and  able  to  give  little  or  no  assistance.    Occasio^c 
ally  the  original   diamond   declaration   succeecZs' 

well,  and  either  wins  the  game  or  makes  a  good 
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score,  but  in  the  long  run  the  player  who  is  very 
shy  of  declaring  an  original  diamond  will  profit 
by  his  shyness.  The  worst  of  all  reasons,  yet  one 
of  the  most  common,  for  the  dealer  declaring  dia- 
monds is  that  he  is  very  weak  in  hearts.  This 
should  be  the  very  reason  for  passing  the  declara- 
tion. When  he  is  very  weak  in  hearts,  there  is  a 
greatly  increased  probability  of  his  partner  being 
very  strong  in  that  suit  and  a  good  heart  call  is 
far  preferable  to  a  strong  diamond.  The  time  to 
declare  diamonds  is  when  the  dealer  has  also  such 
strength  in  the  heart  suit  that  a  declaration  of 
hearts  by  his  partner  is  extremely  improbable. 
Suppose  that  he  holds  ace,  king,  and  three  small 
diamonds,  and  ace,  knave,  and  two  small  hearts. 
In  this  case  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  his  partner 
must  declare  a  black  suit,  as  he  is  very  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  declare  hearts,  nor  is  he  likely  to 
declare  No  Trumps  without  either  of  the  red 
aces,  therefore  the  dealer  should  declare  diamonds 
as  the  means  of  giving  the  hand  its  highest  avail- 
able value.  If  the  ace,  knave,  and  two  others  were 
in  clubs  or  spades  the  declaration  should  be  passed, 

in  the  hope  of  a  heart  declaration  by  the  dummy. 
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A  few  months  ago  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  a  substantial  wager  as  to  the  correct 
declaration  on  the  following  hand:^  — 

H»art8 — Kiiif?,  queen,  10,  fl.         Clube — 9. 

Diamonds — King,  queen,  10, 6.    Spades — King,  queen,  10,  6. 

It  was  agreed  to  submit  the  hand  to  four  of  the 
best  known  authorities  on  the  game,  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  would  state  what  they  would  declare 
on  it  at  tlio  score  of  love  all,  if  the  declaration  were 
passed  to  them.  This  was  done,  but  it  was  a  case 
of  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  " 
Of  tlio  four  exports,  one  said  "  spades,"  one  said 
"  No  trumps/'  and  two  said  ^^  hearts."  It  is  a 
very  doubtful  hand,  but  the  spade  declaration 
would  bo  an  exceedingly  backward  and  timid  one 
and  is  not  worth  considering.  The  hand  is  dis- 
tinctly above  the  average,  and  therefore  either  the 
dealer  or  the  dummy  with  such  a  hand  ought  to 
give  it  a  scoring  value.  The  No  Trump  declaration 
on  the  other  hand,  is  forward  to  rashness.  True, 
the  hand  fully  answers  the  requirements  of  a  No 
Trump  under  the  Robertsonian  Rule,  as  the  figure 
value  of  it  amounts  to  24,  and  three  suits  are  well 

guarded,  but  the  Robertsonian  Rule  can  hardly  bo 
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applied  to  such  a  hand  as  this.     To  declare  No 

Trumps,  on  a  passed  hand,  without  an  ace  and 

with  one  suit  entirely  unguarded,  would  be  rather 

asking  for  trouble,  especially  as  there  is  a  strong 

probability  of  30,  and  a  possibility  of  100,  against 

you  in  the  honour  score.     This  leaves  the  choice 

between  hearts  and  diamonds,  and  as  the  hand  is 

above  the  average,  it  would  seem  right  to  declare 

hearts  at  the  score  of  love,  or  at  any  point  in  the 

score  when  less  tricks  would  be  required  to  win 

the  game  in  hearts  than  in  diamonds.     Still  it 

cannot  be  called  a  good  heart,  and  with  the  dealer's 

Score  at  12,  18,  20,  24,  or  26,  it  would  be  sounder 

to  declare  diamonds,  as  the  same  amount  of  tricks 

'^V'ould  then  win  the  game  in  hearts  and  diamonds 

^xid  a  lesser  liability  would  be  incurred  if  the  hand 

"^Vent  wrong.     With  the  score  at  28  it  would  be 

^n  undoubted  spade  declaration. 

In  the  early  days  of  Bridge  many  players  used 

'to  declare   their  best  suit,   irrespective   of  trick 

"V^alue,  when  they  could  see  a  practical  certainty 

^^f  the  odd  trick  or  more;    thus  they  would  de- 

^are  clubs  or  even  spades  as  dealer,  when  they 

"Were  very  strong  in  that  suit,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
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scoring  Homething.  This  has  been  entirely  altered 
by  experience,  and  it  is  not  now  considered  right 
to  make  any  declaration  as  an  aggressive  measure 
on  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  winning  the 
game. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

DEFENSIVE  SUIT  DECLAEATIONS  BY   THE  DEALER 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  present  articles 
deal  only  with  the  declaration  at  the  score  of  love 
^J  that  is  to  say,  the  deal  in  question  is  the  first 
one  of  the  rubber.  The  question  of  declarations 
to  the  score  is  dealt  with  later,  at  page  110. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the 
dealer,  when  he  elects  to  pass  the  declaration, 
should  do  so  in  the  simplest  possible  manner, 
^thout  hesitation  and  without  undue  haste, 
dways  using  the  same  formula,  and  not  inter- 
^rding  it  with  unnecessary  and  inconsequential 
^marks-     Any  of  the  expressions  "  I  pass,"  or 

I  leave  it  to  you,  partner,"  or  "  Will  you  make 

"16  trump,    please,"    meet    the    case    admirably, 

^d  one   of  these,   or  some   similar   expression, 

should  always  be  employed,  without  any  embroid- 

®^  ^vhatever. 
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BED  SUIT  DEOLABATIONS 

Wo  have  already  alluded  to  the  so-called  "  de- 
fensive heart"  declaration,  but  the  very  term 
itself  is  a  misnomer.  Where  does  the  defense  come 
in  when  the  dealer  makes  the  game  expensive  be- 
cause he  has  a  very  moderate  hand?  Where  is 
the  defence  in  engaging  in  a  fight  before  half  one's 
forces  have  been  brought  into  action?  A  similar 
case  would  be  two  allied  armies  opposed  to  a  com- 
mon enemy,  and  the  one  general,  having  arrived 
first  upon  the  scene  of  action,  taking  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  engaging  the  enemy,  with  a 
very  inadequate  force,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the 
allied  general  imperilling  the  position  by  some 
grave  error  of  tactics,  if  he  were  waited  for  and 
allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  player  who  makes  a  "  defensive  "  red  suit 

declaration  as  dealer  is  in  the  position  —  to  use  a 

somewhat  vulgar  colloquialism  —  of  "  standing  a 

licking  to  nothing."    He  has  very  little  chance  of 

doing  any  good  unless  his  partner  has  a  hand  on 

which  some  useful  declaration  could  have  been 

made,  and,  if  his  partner  has  a  bad  hand;  there  ia 
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a  certainty  of  heavy  loss,  and  a  great  possibility 
of  being  doubled  and  losing  the  game.  Can  it  be 
sound  play  to  make  the  game  expensive  on  such 
a  prospect  as  this  ? 

When  the  dealer  picks  up  a  hand  on  which  he 
cajinot  make  a  good  attacking  suit  declaration,  he 
should  pass  the  call  to  his  partner,  or,  if  he  is 
of  that  way  of  thinking,  declares  spades,  so  as  to 
get  out  as  cheaply  as  possible.  He  can  never  be 
Jiistified  in  making  an  expensive  declaration,  on 
tte  ground  that  his  own  hand  is  of  no  use  with 
^i^y  other  suit  as  trumps,  unless  he  can  see  a  fair 
chance  of  winning  at  least  the  odd  trick,  assuming 
average  strength,  not  more,  in  his  partner's  hand. 

CLTTBS 

An  original  club  declaration  by  the  dealer,  when 

he  has  a  very  strong  suit  of  clubs,  and  nothing  else 

^^^  his  hand,  has  something  to  be  said  for  it.    When 

^he  dealer  holds  six  clubs,  with  three  or  four  hon- 

^"^8,  he  has  the  option  of  taking  a  certain  score, 

although  a  small  one,  both  above  and  below  the  line, 

^^  of  leaving  it  to  his  partner  and  possibly  getting 

^   doubled   spade,   or   a  rather  sketchy  red  suit 
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(loclaration.     The  principle  of  declaring  clubs  on. 
such  a  hand  is  tho  old  one  of  the  bird  in  hand  being 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  but,  in  this  case,  the  birds 
in  tho  bush  are  not  confined  to  two  —  there  may  bo 
a  whole  flock  of  them.    If  the  No  Trump  declara- 
tion on  a  passed  hand  did  not  exist,  we  should  have 
no  doubt  that  the  dealer  ought  to  declare  clubs  with 
great  strength  in  that  suit,  but  there  is  always  a 
possibility,  and  not  a  very  slight  one,  with  such  a 
hand,  of  a  No  Trump  declaration,  in  which  case 
tho  strong  club  suit  becomes  of  great  value,  and 
the  game  will  probably  be  won.    This  is  a  chance 
well  worth  taking,  and  on  this  chance  alone  we 
should  advise  our  readers  never  to  declare  clubs 
when  dealer  as  an  aggressive  measure.    If  a  player 
chooses  to  declare  clubs  as  a  defensive  measure, 
that  is  quite  a  different  matter.     There  is  real 
defence  in  a  strong  club  hand,  with  no  risk  of  loss, 
and  it  then  becomes  simply  a  question  of  whether 
tho  player  in  question  belongs  to  the  school  which 
believes  in  defensive  black  suit  declarations  by  thea 
dealer,  or  to  tho  other,  bolder  school,  which  argues 
that  defence  is  the  province  of  the  dummy  and 
not  of  the  dealer. 
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The  original  club  declaration  is  a  very  debatable 
point,  because  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
gCK>d  players,  of  long  experience,  who  habitually 
declare  clubs  as  dealer,  when  they  are  very  strong 
^  that  suit,  but  not  strong  enough  to  declare  No 
Tinunps.     They  prefer  to  take  a  certain  score, 
^'atlier  than  to  go  for  larger,  if  somewhat  specu- 
lative, possibiUties.     They  may  possibly  be  right, 
^"tlough  we  ourselves  do  not  hold  with  the  theory. 

SPADES 

The    "  defensive "    spade    declaration    by    the 

^^aler  because  he  has  a  very  bad  hand,  is  quite  an 

^^^^Vnovation  of  modem  times,  and  the  Bridge-play- 

'^^^  world  is  at  present  divided  into  two  distinct 

^^hools  on  this  point.     The  "  defensive  "  school 

gue  that  when  the  dealer  has  a  bad  hand,  he 

^ht  to  fix  the  value  of  the  game  at  its  lowest 

^^^int  by  declaring  spades  himself,  and  ought  not 

^o  run  the  risk  of  his  partner  making  an  expensive 

declaration,  when  his  own  hand  is  able  to  render 

Tittle  or  no  assistance.     Some  of  its  disciples  even 

go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  dealer  has  no  right  to 

pass  the  declaration,  unless  he  has  a  probability 
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of  at  least  two  or  three  tricks  in  his  own  hand. 
The  other  school  maintain  that  attack  only  is  the 
province  of  the  dealer,  and  that  defence  should  be 
left  entirely  to  the  dummy.  They  argue  that,  by 
declaring  spades,  the  dealer  not  only  arbitrarily 
deprives  his  partner  of  giving  a  proper  value  to  his 
hand,  if  he  should  happen  to  have  a  good  one,  but 
that  he  also  makes  an  unnecessary  confession  of 
weakness,  and  gives  his  opponents  almost  the 
same  opportunities  of  finessing  against  him  as 
if  they  had  seen  his  cards.  Certainly,  nothing  in 
Bridge  can  be  more  annoying  than  to  play  with 
a  partner  who  declares  a  defensive  spade,  when 
you,  as  dummy,  are  waiting  with  an  excep- 
tionally good  hand,  possibly  100  aces,  or  six 
or  seven  hearts  with  four  by  honours;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  a  game  is  lost  on  a  rather 
light  No  Trump  declaration  by  the  dununy,  which 
could  easily  have  been  saved  if  the  dealer  had 
had  the  courage  to  take  the  reins  into  his  own 
hands. 

Both  systems  have  their  advantages,  and  both 
have  their  drawbacks,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 

either  is  right  or  wrong.    No  end  of  statistics  have 
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been  published  by  the  advocates  of  the  defensive 
call  to  prove  that  their  method  is  the  right  one; 
but  against  this  there  is  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  best  Bridge  players  of  the  day  do  not 
adopt  it  —  in  fact,  at  the  one  club,  which  is  rec- 
ognised as  the  headquarters  of  scientific  Bridge  in 
London,  such  a  call  is  almost  unknown.  The  de- 
fensive declaration  may  almost  be  called  the  refuge 
of  the  second-rate  player,  or  at  any  rate  of  the 
player  playing  in  second-rate  company,  when  he 
dare  not  pass  the  declaration  on  a  bad  hand  for 
fear  of  what  his  partner  will  do.  A  common 
penalty  which  a  first-rate  player  has  to  pay  for 
his  greatness  is  that  indifferent  partners  are  very 
apt  to  make  extremely  light  declarations  when  he 
passes  the  call,  and  then  to  say,  "  I  only  did  that 
because  you  had  to  play  the  cards."  This  is  no 
doubt  very  complimentary,  but  it  is  also,  at  times, 
very  expensive.  A  good  player  may  be  able  to 
make  every  possible  use  of  the  cards  dealt  to  him, 
but  he  cannot  do  conjuring  tricks  with  them,  nor 
can  he  give  nines  the  value  of  kings  or  knaves  the 
value  of  aces;   when  playing  with  such  a  partner 

as  this,  any  player  is  fully  justified  in  protecting 
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himself  by  taking  tho  right  of  declaration  away 
from  his  partner. 

Every  Bridge  player  of  any  experiencse  will 
recognise  the  sensation  of  heaving  a  sort  of  sigh 
of  relief  when  his  partner  declares  spades,  after 
he  has  passed  the  call  on  a  very  bad  hand.  It 
would  certainly  seem  a  sound  argument  that  a 
player  should  not  pass  the  call  on  such  a  hand 
that  it  will  be  a  positive  relief  to  him  to  hear  his 
partner  declare  spades.  With  an  evenly  divided 
hand,  which  contains  no  card  above  a  ten,  the 
dealer  is  quite  justified  in  declaring  an  original 
spade,  as  he  cannot  possibly  win  a  single  trick 
with  his  own  cards  whatever  his  partner  declares, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  his  partner's  hand  to 
fight  the  other  two  absolutely  unaided;  but  when 
he  has  any  possibility,  however  small,  of  helping 
his  partner  he  should  pass  the  declaration  on  the 
chance  of  finding  an  exceptionally  strong  hand  in 
the  dummy. 

A  few  months  ago  a  question  was  asked  through 

the  inquiry  columns  of  a  weekly  contemporary  as 

to  what  the  dealer  should  do  with  the  following 

hand : — 
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Hearts  —  7,  6. 

Diamonds  —  None. 

Clubs  —  Queen,  knave,  7,  6,  2. 

Spades  —  Queen,  knave,  9,  6,  4,  3. 

^e  answer  given  was,  "  The  dealer  should  declare 

spades  on  this  hand  at  any  point  of  the  score/^    As 

^as  been  already  stated,  opinions  differ  widely  on 

"^^s  point,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  process 

^^  Reasoning  this  decision  could  have  been  arrived 

^^'     ^Vhen  the  dealer  passes  the  call  there  are  five 

declarations  open  to  his  partner,  and  on  only  one 

^^  these  five  would  the  above  hand  be  without 

^stiinct  value.     If  diamonds  are  declared,  then  it 

IS  a.  yery  bad  hand,  but  with  any  other  declaration 

^^  '^Vill  win  two  or  three  tricks  at  least.     Even  if 

*^®^iiB  are  declared,  two  tricks  can  be  made  by 

rufiBag  the  diamonds,  while  with  No  Trumps  or 

^  t>laek  suit  it  would  be  quite  a  useful  hand, 

"^^I'efore  it  surely  follows  that  the  best  policy 

^^^t  be  to  pass  the  call.     The  time  to  make  a 

^^feusive  declaration  is  when  the  dealer's  side  has 

^  strong  advantage  in  the  score,  such  as  a  game 

^^   tlxe  good,  and  possibly  12  or  18  towards  the 

^^-^t  game.     In  this  case  it  is  of  such  great  im- 

P^i*ta.nce  not  to  give  the  opponents  a  chance  of 
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materially  improving  their  position,  that  the  dealer 
ought  to  make  any  declaration  which  will  tend  to 
keep  them  in  check. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  question  —  when  the  dealer 
has  an  utterly  impossible  hand,  so  that  it  will  come 
as  a  positive  relief  to  him  to  hear  spades  declared 
by  his  partner,  then  and  then  only  ought  he  to 
declare  spades  himself;  but  when,  at  the  score  of 
love,  he  has  any  possible  element  of  strength  in 
his  hand,  however  bad  the  rest  of  it  may  be,  he 
had  better  pass  the  declaration,  provided  that  he 
is  playing  with  a  partner  he  can  trust.  The  de- 
fensive declaration  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  player. 
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CHAPTEE  V 

THE   DEOLABATION    ON   A   PASSED   HAND 

The  declaration  by  the  dummy  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  declaration  by  the  dealer.  It  has 
already  been  laid  down  as  a  Bridge  axiom,  that 
the  dealer,  in  making  his  declaration,  is  perfectly 
entitled  to  assume  that  his  partner  will  hold  an 
average  hand,  but  the  dummy  is  not  entitled  to 
this  assumption,  when  the  call  has  been  passed 
to  him.  He  knows  for  certain  that  his  partner  is 
not  strong  enough  to  declare  either  No  Trumps 
or  a  red  suit,  and  the  probability  is  that  his  hand 
is  below  the  average;  still  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  has  nothing  of  value.  The  dummy's 
first  consideration  should  still  be  whether  he  is 
strong  enough  to  declare  No  Trumps,  trusting  his 

f 

partner  for  assistance  in  one  or  two  suits,  but 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  his  partner's  hand  is 
probably  somewhat  below  the  average. 
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An  exposed  No  Trump  hand^  that  is;  a  hand 
which  has  to  be  laid  down  on  the  table,  requires 
to  have  the  value  of  one  trick  more  in  it  than  a 
hand  which  is  held  up.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this:  first,  that  the  opponents  will  be  able  to  see 
exactly  what  the  declaration  has  been  made  upon 
and  will  attack  the  hand  in  its  most  vulnerable 
point  at  the  first  opportunity;  and  secondly,  that 
the  opening  lead  will  be  through  the  hand  instead 
of  up  to  it,  which  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion. For  instance,  a  singly  guarded  king  is  a 
very  useful  asset  in  a  held  up  No  Trump  hand, 
as,  if  the  attack  is  commenced  in  that  suit,  one 
trick  at  least  and  a  useful  entry  early  in  the  game 
is  a  certainty,  but,  when  the  singly  guarded  king 
is  led  through,  it  becomes  of  very  little  use  indeed 
unless  the  ace  happens  to  lie  behind  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  maxim  of  one  of  our 

best  Bridge  players  that  a  No  Trump  call  on  a 

passed  hand  rarely  does  any  good  without  two 

aces.     This  is  by  no  means  a  rule;    it  is  only  an 

opinion,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  numerous 

imaginary  instances  of  good  sound  No  Trump  calls 

on  a  passed  hand  with  only  one  ace,  but  if  any 
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one  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  it  in  actual  play, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  true  it  is  and  how 
well  the  maxim  works  out 

Any  player  who  elects  to  follow  the  Robert- 

fionian  rule  in  declaring  No  Trumps,  will  do  well 

to  fix  the  figure  value  at  24  on  a  passed  hand, 

^^ead  of  21  as  on  an  original  call,  which  gives 

^0  hand  the  extra  value  of  one  queen.     Again, 

*  passed  No  Trump  which  is  weak  in  the  red  suits 

^®  a  dangerous  call.     The  dummy's  partner  has 

Practically  told  him,  by  passing  the  declaration, 

"^*t  he  is  not  strong  in  the  red  suits,  but  he  has 

^^d   him  nothing  about  the  black  ones,  therefore 

^^    dummy  should  not  hesitate  to  trust  him  for 

^^Pport  in  one  or  both  of  the  black  suits,  but  should 

^   Very  shy  of  a  doubtful  No  Trumper  when  his 

^^^^^  weakness  lies  in  the  red  ones. 

1?he  following  is  a  type  of  No  Trump  hand,  with 
^*^ich  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  it  is 
h^XtJ  up  by  the  dealer  or  exposed  on  the  table  by 
"^^  dummy :  — 

hearts  —  King,  8.  Clubs  —  Ace,  queen,  9,  8,  6. 

^^monds  —  Knave,  6,  4.      Spades  —  King,  knave,  3. 
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Although  this  is  not  a  particularly  strong  hand; 
it  is  an  undoubted  No  Trump  when  held  by  the 
dealer,  but  it  would  be  a  decidedly  risky  hand  to 
declare  No  Trumps  on  when  the  declaration  had 
been  passed.  The  figure  value  of  it,  under  the 
Bobertsonian  rule,  amounts  to  22,  therefore  it 
should  be  declared  by  the  dealer  but  not  by  the 
dummy,  especially  as  the  weak  spots  in  it  are  both 
in  the  red  suits. 

The  jeu  de  regle^  or  three-ace  No  Trump,  with 
little  or  nothing  else,  applies  also  to  the  declaration 
on  a  passed  hand.  It  is  universally  declared 
among  good  players,  but  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  risky  call,  and  sometimes  leads  to  serious  dis- 
aster; still  it  should  be  done,  the  three  certain 
cards  of  entry  being  a  great  element  of  strength  if 
the  partner's  hand  is  found  to  contain  a  long  suit 
of  five  or  six  cards.  The  dummy  has  a  somewhat 
freer  hand  in  declaring  No  Trumps,  if  his  partner 
is  known  to  be  a  player  who  makes  a  defensive 
spade  declaration  as  dealer  when  he  has  a  worth- 
less hand.  Indeed,  this  is  the  strongest  argument  in 
favour  of  the  defensive  call,  which  was  explained 

in  the  last  chapter.    When  dimmiy  has  a  dij£cult 
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dedaratiou  to  make,  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  him 
to  know  that  his  partner's  hand  can  be  depended 
ixpon  to  make  at  least  two  tricks,  but  opinions 
dijffer  so  widely  concerning  the  defensive  declara- 
tion, that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  this  knowledge 
unless  one's  partner's  methods  of  play  are  thor- 
oughly understood. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  dunmiy,  when  the 
declaration  is  passed  to  him,  should  always  be 
'^tether  he  has  a  hand  for  attack  or  defence. 
Badsworth"  sums  up  this  situation  very  con- 
cisely.     He  says:    "If  he  determines  to  attack, 
^fti'e  he  declare  No  Trumps  ?    If  he  feels  obliged 
^  defend,  must  it  be  a  spade  ? "    It  has  been  al- 
^^dy  stated  that  dununy  should  always  declare 
■*^o    Trumps  at  the  score  of  love  when  his  hand 
^^^xs  a  fair  chance  of  success ;  failing  No  Trumps, 
^^   useful  scoring  suits  of  hearts,  diamonds,  and 
^I^Ids  present  themselves,  and  they  are  all  open  to 
^^^to.    Hearts  should  always  be  declared  by  dummy 
^^    the  same,  or  even  on  somewhat  less,  strength 
*'*^a.Ti  is  required  to  justify  an  original  heart  decla- 
ration by  the  dealer.    Diamonds  should  be  declared 

^^  considerably  less  strength;   such  hands  as  ace, 
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king^  ten,  and  two  other  diamonds  with  little  else, 
or  five  diamonds  headed  by  king,  queen,  with  one 
king  or  two  queens  in  other  suits,  are  undoubted 
diamond  calls  for  the  dummy,  although  not  so  for 
the  dealer.  The  club  suit  also,  which  the  dealer 
should  never  think  of  as  an  attacking  measure,  is 
often  a  very  useful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
dummy. 

When  the  dealer  has  the  option  of  making  a  dec- 
laration, he  has  to  consider  what  more  valuable 
declarations  his  partner  may  make  if  he  passes  the 
call,  but  this  consideration  does  not  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  the  dummy  at  all.  He  has  no 
option  in  the  matter,  he  has  to  make  a  declaration 
of  some  kind,  and  his  business  should  be  either  to 
give  his  cards  their  fullest  value,  if  he  has  an 
attacking  hand,  or  to  escape  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
if  he  has  a  moderate  or  bad  hand. 

A  very  good  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
dummy  is  that  he  should  make  an  expensive  dec- 
laration when  his  hand  offers  a  fair  chance  of  tha 
odd  trick  or  more,  with  the  assistance  of  a  moder- 
ate, not  an  average,  hand  from  his  partner;    alsc 

the  honour  score  should  enter  more  into  his  calcim 
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lations  than  into  those  of  the  dealer.  The  dealer's 
game  should  be  an  attacking  one,  and  he  should 
only  consider  honours  as  trick-making  factors,  but 
the  dmnmy  is  in  a  different  position  altogether  — 
his  province  is  defence,  and  when  he  sees  but  little 
chance  of  substantially  advancing  his  score  below 
the  line  he  should  consider  whether  he  cannot 
benefit  it  above,  and  so  minimise  any  possible  loss. 
I'or  instance,  the  hand  quoted  above  —  ace,  king, 
l^j  and  two  other  diamonds,  with  little  or  nothing 
else— is  undeniably  a  poor  hand  to  attack  with, 
and  yet  it  has  a  distinct  value.  In  the  first  place, 
^^  18  not  likely  to  be  doubled ;  secondly,  there  is  a 
^rtainly  of  12  and  a  good  chance  of  24  for  hon- 
ours, and  also  the  strength  in  trumps  will  prevent 
the  hand  from  being  cut  up,  and  will  give  an  in- 
leased  value  to  any  useful  cards  that  the  partner 
^y  hold. 

The  typical  bad  hand  on  which  to  make  an  ex- 
pensive declaration  is  something  of  this  kind :  — 

Hearts  —  Queen,  9, 8,  6,  3.      Clubs  —  10,  8,  4. 
I^amondfl  —  Knave,  5.  Spades  —  King,  knave,  3. 

i^et  this  is  just  the  sort  of  hand  on  which  one  con- 
stantly sees  hearts  declared  by  people  who  are 
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pleased  to  call  themselves  "forward  players/' 
They  are  "  forward  "  to  their  own  and  their  part- 
ner's destruction.  There  is  absolutely  no  strength 
in  this  hand.  It  is  worth  at  the  very  outside  four 
tricks,  and,  if  the  cards  happen  to  lie  badly,  only 
two  or  possibly  even  only  one  trick.  It  has  four  by 
honours  against  it,  and  it  is  extremely  likely  to  be 
doubled,  in  which  case  the  game  is  probably  lost 
on  the  declarer's  own  deal.  It  is  a  spade  call,  and 
nothing  but  a  spade  call,  at  the  score  of  love. 

The  club  suit  is  extremely  useful  to  the  dummy. 
It  constantly  offers  him  a  haven  of  refuge  when  he 
is  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  on  a  doubtful 
hand,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  attack 
and  defence.  When  he  holds  such  a  hand  that  he 
can  see  a  fair  probability  of  six  tricks,  or  even  five, 
with  clubs  as  trumps,  counting  on  moderate  assist- 
ance only  from  his  partner,  he  should  accept  a 
little  probable  loss  and  declare  clubs  as  the  best 
chance  of  saving  the  situation,  but  let  him  not  bo 
(](jludod  into  declaring  clubs,  without  the  necessary 
qualification,  because  he  is  weaker  still  in  spades^ 
It  is  quite  true  that  an  impotent  spade  will  prob- 
ably bo  doubled,  and  will  become  as  expensive  as 
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dubs,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  clubs  may 
also  be  doubled,  and  become  as  expensive  as  hearts, 
in  which  case  the  loss  may  be  very  serious. 

The  expression  that  one  so  often  hears,  "  I  could 
iiot  declare  spades,  partner,  because  I  was  so  weak 
in  them,''  is  an  absolute  confession  of  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  game.  The  spade  call  is  the 
refuge  of  the  dummy,  and  it  is  futile  and  almost 
childish  to  risk  a  more  expensive  declaration  when 
tte  gain  can  be  so  small  and  the  loss  may  be  so 
great 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  absolute 
defence  is  the  business  of  the  dummy  when  he  has 
a  bad  hand.  The  value  of  the  spades  in  the  hand 
nas  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  call  of  spades 
"^  it  merely  means  that  the  dummy  has  a  moderate 
or  bad  hand,  and  that  he  elects  to  take  the  least 
I^ssible  loss,  according  to  the  lights  vouchsafed  to 
Mm. 

This  chapter  refers  entirely  to  the  declaration 
^t  the  score  of  love.  In  the  next  chapter  we  will 
eonsider  advanced  points  in  the  score,  and  the 
varying  effects  that  the  score  should  have  on  the 
^declaration. 
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THE   DEOLABATION   TO   THE   800BB 

The  variations  in  the  state  of  the  score  aflFect  the 
game  of  Bridge  more  than  any  other  card  game. 
The  correct  play  of  the  cards  often  alters  mate- 
rially when  only  one  or  two  tricks  are  required  to 
win  the  game,  and  still  more  often  should  the 
declaration  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 
claring side  is  within  a  few  points  of  the  desired 
total.  It  must  obviously  be  foolish  to  run  any 
undue  risk  on  the  chance  of  making  a  big  score 
when  there  appears  a  practical  certainty  of  win- 
ning the  game  on  a  cheap  declaration.  Winning 
or  losing  the  rubber  makes  a  difference  of  200 
points,  and  winning  one  game  is  about  two-fifths 
of  the  way  towards  winning  the  rubber,  and  there- 
fore represents,  roughly  speaking,  about  80  points. 
Surely  this  is  too  great  a  difference  to  risk  for  the 
sake  of  possibly  scoring  a  few  more  points  either 

above  or  below  the  line. 
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A  notable  instance  of  this  once  occurred  to  the 
present  writer.  The  declaration  was  passed  to  him 
at  the  score  of  a  game  and  28  in  his  favour^  against 
one  game.    The  hand  was  — 

Hearts  —  King,  queen. 

Diamonds  —  Ace,  king,  7. 

Clubs  —  Queen. 

Spades  —  Ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  7,  5,  2. 

He  declared  spades,  and,  of  course,  the  game 

and  rubber  were  won.     It  so  happened  that  there 

was  rather  a  large  gallery  of  critical  onlookers, 

and  when  the  hand  was  put  down  it  was  greeted 

with    a   chorus   of   uncomplimentary   remarks  — 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cowards "    "  What  do  you 

expect V     "A  No  Trump  at  any  point  of  the 

score,"  etc.,  etc.     When  the  cards  were  played  it 

turned  out  that  the  leader  had  six  clubs  headed 

by  king,  knave,  while  his  partner  had  the  ace  and 

two  other  clubs  and  the  ace  of  hearts,  so  that  the 

odd  trick  must  have  been  lost  at  No  Trumps.     It 

is  worth  noticing  that,  when  the  declarer  has  an 

evenly  divided  hand,  that  is,  a  hand  containing 

three  cards  of  every  suit,  the  other  hands  will  in 

all  probability  be  constituted  in  very  much  the 
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same  manner^  but  when  the  declarer  has  one  very 
long  suit  in  his  own  hand  he  must  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  find  an  uneven  distribution  of  the  cards 
and  possibly  an  equally  long  suit  in  the  leader's 
hand. 

Any  original  declaration  which  presents  a  chance 
of  winning  the  game  from  the  score  of  love  must, 
a  fortiori,  present  an  increased  chance  of  doing 
so  at  a  more  advanced  point  of  the  score,  and  any 
suit  declaration  which  is  a  sound  one  for  the  dealer 
to  make  at  the  score  of  love  will  also  be  sound  at 
any  other  point  of  the  score.     When  the  dealer's 
score  is  at  12  or  18,  the  objection  to  an  original 
diamond  declaration  disappears  altogether.     Only 
two  or  three  by  cards  are  now  required  to  win 
the  game,   and  that  should  be  well  within  the* 
compass  of  a  good  diamond  hand;    also  the  con- 
sideration of  whether  his  partner  may  be  able  tc 
make  a  more  expensive  declaration  does  not  no^^ 
concern  him  at  all.    Whenever  the  dealer  can  s^ 

a  fair  chance  of  winning  the  game  on  any  decl 

ration,  even  if  it  is  only  in  spades,  he  should  ma"^ 
that  declaration  without  hesitation,  quite  rega:xT< 
less  of  the  fact  that  his  partner  may  have  a  muc. 
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more  valuable  suit  on  which  the  game  would  also 
be  won.  Winning  the  game  should  always  be  the 
first  consideration. 

The  No  Trump  declaration  by  the  dealer  is  not 

affected  by  any  point  in  the  score  under  20,  ex- 

^^Pt  in  the  case  of  what  is  known  as  the  One  Suit 

^^  Trump.     Six  or  seven  clubs,  headed  by  the 

a^>  king,  queen,  and  another  ace,  is  a  recognised 

^^    Trump  call  early  in  the  game;  but  if  the 

sealer's  score  is  at  anything  over  12  he  should 

declare  clubs,  and  trust  to  his  partner  for  the 

6xti*a  one  or  two  tricks  required  to  win  the  game. 

*''*x^n  the  dealer  has  a  fairly  good  hand,  protected 

• 

^^    ^very  suit,  but  with  no  great  strength  in  any 

P^i'ticular  one,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  declare 

■^^   Trumps  at  the  score  of  love;   but  at  the  score 

^^   22  or  24  he  should  pass  the  declaration  for  his 

P^i^er  to  declare  his  best  suit,  rather  than  risk 

^saster  if  his  partner's  hand  should  be  very  bad. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  declaration  to  the  score 

^y  the  dealer.     The  safe  call,  when  the  declaring 

®^de  is  well  ahead  and  tries  to  make  certain  of 

^'^itining  the  game  without  taking  any  undue  risks, 

^^d  the  call  of  desperation,  when  the  opponents 
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are  almost  certain  to  win  the  rubber  on  iheir  next 
deal,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  even  the 
most  forlorn  hope  of  snatching  the  game  out  of 
the  fire.  In  the  latter  case,  the  dealer  should 
declare  No  Trumps  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts, 
say  two  aces,  or  one  ace  and  two  kings,  or  mod- 
erate protectiou  in  three  suits.  Failing  a  possi- 
bility of  No  Trumps,  the  dealer  should  always 
pass  the  declaration  with  his  opponents  at  24  or 
more  and  a  game  up,  unless  of  course  he  has  such 
a  heart  or  diamond  hand  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  winning  the  game. 

With  the  score  at  a  game  and  24  to  love  against 
the  dealer,  he  should  not  think  of  making  an  or- 
dinary red  suit  declaration,  but,  if  he  is  not  in 
a  position  to  make  a  dash  for  the  game  himself, 
he  should  leave  it  to  his  partner,  so  as  to  take 
every  chance  of  saving  the  situation,  if  it  is  in  any 
way  possible.     When  the  opponents  are  24  up^ 
without  a  game  to  their  credit,  the  situation  i^ 
quite  different.      This  is  an  occasion  for  extrsa 
caution  on  the  dealer's  part,  so  as  to  give  the  oth^^r 
side  as  little  chance  as  possible  of  winning  th.^ 

game  on  that  hand. 
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The  state  of  the  score  affects  the  declaration  by 
the  dummy  much  more  than  it  affects  that  of  the 
dealer.  When  the  score  of  the  declaring  side  is 
well  advanced,  say  to  24  against  the  opponents' 
love,  the  dealer  will  make  any  declaration  which 
is  likely  to  score  the  necessary  6  points,  but  if  he 
does  not  see  a  good  chance  of  doing  this  ho  at 
once  shifts  the  responsibility  on  to  his  partner's 
shoulders  by  passing  the  call.  The  unhappy 
dummy  is  then  obliged  to  declare  something,  and 
^8  position  is  often  very  difficult. 

If  he  has  either  a  good  hand  or  a  very  bad  one 

^^ere  is  little  or  no  difficulty,  but  there  comes  the 

^H  of  intermediate  hand,  with  a  chance  of  win- 

^^  the  game  on  a  bold  declaration,  and  an  equal 

^^  greater  chance  of  turning  a  strong  position  into 

^  ^^ry  weak  one,  if  his  effort  misses  fire. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  at  the 
^^i*e  of  a  game  and  24,  against  a  game  and  love, 
^^tt  such  a  hand  as  — 

•hearts  —  Knave,  8, 6.  Clubs  —  9, 5. 

^^iamonds  —  Eliiig,  9, 7, 4, 3.      Spades  —  King,  10,  6. 

At  the  score  of  love  the  dummy  should  declare 

^P^des  on  this  hand,  but  with  his  score  at  24  he  has 
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to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  have  a  dash  i 
the  required  six  points  by  declaring  diamonds, 
whether  to  fall  back  on  the  safety  spade.  On  1 
one  hand  there  is  a  distinct  chance  of  winning  1 
game  and  rubber,  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
the  fact  staring  him  in  the  face  that  his  opponei 
will  double  diamonds  very  readily  at  this  point 
score,  and  the  game  may  be  lost  instead  of  bei 
won.  With  the  opponents  at  love,  the  spade  d 
laration  is  better  on  this  hand,  as  the  opponei 
are  not  likely  to  double  or  to  win  three  by  can 
and  they  will  want  a  big  hand  to  win  the  game 
their  next  deal;  but  if  they  are  at  16  or  18,  a  da 
for  the  game  ought  to  be  made  while  it  is  j 
possible. 

Not  long  ago  the  declaration  was  left  to  dumi 
with  the  following  hand,  score  a  game  and  S 
against  a  game  and  12 :  — 

Hearts  —  3.  GlubB  —  Queen,  10,  6,  2. 

Diamonds  —  King,  queen,  9, 6.      Spades  —  Ace,  10,  7,  4. 

He  declared  diamonds,  was  doubled,  and  lost  t 

game  and  rubber.     The  only  declaration  whi 

would  have  won  the  trick  was  clubs,  and  cli. 
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was  probably  the  right  declaration.  The  oppo- 
nents will  not  double  clubs  without  overwhelming 
strength  at  the  score  of  24,  and  also  the  king, 
and  queen  of  diamonds  are  very  useful  cards,  with 
olubs  as  trumps.  The  declarer  was  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  one  trick  won  the  game  in 
diamonds,  whereas  it  required  two  tricks  in  clubs, 
"but  his  declaration  cost  him  the  rubber. 

Yet  another  difficult  hand  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed lately.  The  score  was  a  game  all,  and  16 
all.    Diunmy  held  — 

Hearts  —  Ace,  king,  7.  Clubs  — 10,  8,  6. 

Diamonds  —  Ace,  queen,  9, 3.       Spades  —  9,  7,  3. 

He  declared  No  Trumps  and  won  the  game,  which, 

however,   proves  nothing.      The   declaration  was 

very  much  criticised  by  the  bystanders,  and  the 

declarer  offered  to  bet  that  it  was  the  right  call  at 

the  score.     He  was  promptly  accommodated,  and 

it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  committee  of  the  Portland 

Club  to  decide  the  question.     The  Portland  com- 

i^ittee,  however,  do  not  adjudicate  on  questions  of 

P^^Jj  only  on  the  interpretations  of  the  rules,  and 

^^  "^as  therefore  left  to  five  well-known  players. 
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Four  of  them  said  that  the  declaration  was  right 
at  the  score^  and  the  one  dissentient  said  spades. 

It  is  an  undoubted  spade  call  at  love  all,  but, 
with  the  opponents  16  up  in  the  last  game,  some 
extra  risk  must  be  taken.  Also,  the  spades  arc 
very  weak,  and  unless  the  partner  has  some 
strength  in  that  suit,  the  opponents  are  almost 
certain  to  win  two  or  three  tricks  which  will 
put  them  in  a  fine  position.  If  the  declarer's 
partner  has  strength  in  spades  it  must  be  a  fair 
No  Trump. 

One  suggestion  made  was  diamonds,  but  that 

does  not  bear  looking  into.     With  diamonds  as 

tninips  the  hand  is  worth  little  over  four  tricks, 

say  four  and  a  half,  and  nine  tricks  are  wanted 

to  win  the  game;   therefore  the  declarer  is  asking 

his  partner  to  do  as  much  as  he  does  himself,  and 

gucflfling  at  his  suit.    When  the  declaration  is  left 

to  the  dummy  at  the  score  of  games  ,all  and  24 

all,  ho  must  declare  his  best  suit  even  if  it  is  no 

bettor  than  king  and  three  others.     There  is  novr 

no  question  of  defence,  and  he  must  declare  tho 

suit  in  which  he  can  give  his  partner  most  assist^ 

ance,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  few  extra 
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points  will  probably  be  lost  by  so  doing.    It  is  the 
ease  of  a  drowning  man  snatching  at  a  straw. 

When  the  opponents  are  a  game  and  24  up,  it  is 
a.  time  to  take  even  the  most  forlorn  hope,  and  the 
Tvildest  No  Trmnps  become  reasonable  in  a  de- 
spairing effort  to  retrieve  the  position,  but  when 
"the  opponents  are  24  in  the  first  game,  or  still  more 
strongly  when  the  declaring  side  is  a  game  to  the 
good,  the  position  is  entirely  reversed,  and  it  be- 
^2omes  a  position  for  defence. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  mistakes  at  Bridge 

3s  to  confuse  these  two  positions.     Almost  every 

^ay  one  sees  a  wild  No  Trimip  declaration  made 

l)ecause  the  opponents  are  at  24  or  more  in  the  first 

game,  and  then,  when  the  inevitable  disaster  has 

occurred,  the  declarer  says,  "  I  am  sorry,  partner, 

but  it  was  a  declaration  to  the  score.''     It  is  not 

a  declaration  to  the  score,  it  is  exactly  the  opposite ; 

but  this  is  a  fact  that  some  players  seem  absolutely 

incapable  of  comprehending. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that,  when 
the  opponents  are  24  or  more  up,  without  a  game 
to  their  credit,  is  the  time  for  a  backward  policy, 

not  a  forward  one.     This  is  the  time  when  a  de- 
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fensive  declaration  by  the  dealer,  if  he  has  a  bad 
hand  himself,  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  almost 
compulsory.  Look  what  a  difference  it  entails.  If 
the  opponents  can  win  the  game  on  his  deal,  they 
are  in  a  fine  position.  They  have  the  first  deal  in 
the  next  game,  with  one  game  to  their  credit,  and 
it  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  they 
may  win  the  next  game  and  the  rubber  straight 
away.  But  if  they  can  be  kept  back,  the  position 
is  entirely  different.  They  may  now  have  to 
utilise  a  No  Trimip  hand  to  win  the  requisite  6,  or 
4,  or  2  points,  and  when  they  have  won  it,  the 
other  side  will  have  the  first  deal,  with  all  its 
attendant  possibilities,  in  the  next  game.  More- 
over, they  are  not  certain  to  win  the  game  on  their 
own  deal.  Many  and  many  a  game  is  saved  when 
the  dealer  is  24  or  more  up.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  desirable  position  to  have  the  deal  with  24 
points  already  to  your  credit,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  certainty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  position  of 
some  danger.  Your  opponents  are  in  a  fine  posi- 
tion to  double  any  expensive  declaration,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to 

do  so  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  and  you  may  find 
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yoiXT  fine  position  suddenly  changing  into  one  of 
great  danger.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  abandon 
hope  because  your  opponents  are  within  a  few 
P<>int3  of  game.     It  is  just  those  last  few  points 
which  are  often  so  difficult  to  get.     Above  all 
things,  never  make  a  desperate  declaration  because 
yoTXT  opponents  are  24  up,  unless  they  have  already 
won  a  game.     Do  just  the  opposite;    make  an 
original  spade  on  your  own  hand  as  dealer,  or 
declare  anything  which  is  likely  to  prevent  their 
winning  the  game  on  your  deal.     When  they  are 
a  game  and  24  up  the  position  is  indeed  des- 
perate, and  desperate  measures  must  be  resorted 
to,  but  even  this  should  be  tempered  with  reason. 
If  there  is  any  possible  chance  of  saving  the  situ- 
ation, that  chance  should  be  taken,  however  for- 
lorn a  hope  it  may  be,  but  it  is  folly  to  incur  extra 
loss  by  an  absolutely  wild  declaration,   without 
some  reasonable  chance  of  success.     On  the  sad 
ocasions  when  you  can  see  that  you  have  got  to 
die,  die  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  with  a  good 
grace. 
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DOUBLIN<> 

Nothing  in  the  game  of  Bridge  appeals  so  strongly 
to  the  fancy  of  the  inexperienced  player  as  the 
privilege  afforded  to  him  of  doubling  the  decla- 
ration, and  he  is  always  looking  out  for  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  this  privilege.  The  more 
experienced  player,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
chary  of  exercising  it,  and  it  requires  something 
extra  good  to  induce  him  to  double  an  original 
declaration  made  by  a  trustworthy  opponent.  If 
he  has  a  good  hand,  on  which  he  can  see  a  cer- 
tainty of  saving  the  game,  and  a  possibility  of 
increasing  his  own  score,  he  accepts  that  blessing 
with  gratitude,  and  does  not  risk  converting  a 
secure  position  into  an  insecure  one  by  a  rash 
double.  It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that 
a  player  should  never  double  on  anything  short  of 
a  certainty  —  there  are  occasions  when  it  would 

amount  to  a  very  backward  policy  not  to  do  so, 
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but  he  sHould  always  remember  that  doubling 
is  attended  by  two  grave  dangers.  In  the  first 
place,  the  matter  does  not  end  with  the  doubler, 
tis  opponents  have  the  option  of  re-doubling,  and 
be  may  find  himself  in  the  unpleasant  position  of 
losing  a  game  which  he  had  an  absolute  certainty 
of  saving  if  he  had  restrained  his  ardour.  Sec- 
ondly, doubling  a  suit  declaration  gives  enormous 
assistance  to  the  player  of  the  two  hands.^  It  tells 
bim  exactly  where  the  strength  in  trumps  lies, 
which  is  the  very  thing  that  he  wants  to  know,  and 
wbich  it  should  be  the  policy  of  his  opponents  to 
conceal  from  him  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

In  the  early  days  of  Bridge  doubling  was  far 
more  common  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  partly 
Dccause  the  principles  of  declaring  were  not  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  some  players'  declarations 
^^d  to  be  very  wild  and  unsound,  and  partly  be- 
cause in  those  days  certain  players  imagined  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  poker  element  in  the  game  and 
that  it  was  possible  to  bluff  with  success.  Expe- 
nence  very  soon  proved  that  any  attempt  at  bluff- 
iiig  had  a  way  of  recoiling  sharply  on  the  head  of 

the  would-be  bluffer,  and  the  recognised  declara- 
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tions  are  now  so  well  known  that  the  opportunity 
of  doubling  are  by  no  means  common. 

As  there  are  two  distinct  games  at  Bridge,  tl 
No  Trump  game  and  the  suit  game,  so  there  a] 
two  distinct  forms  of  the  double,  doubling  K 
Trumps  and  doubling  a  suit  declaration.  Tl 
double  of  No  Trumps  again  must  be  divided  undc 
two  heads,  doubling  with  the  lead  and  doubling  i 
third  player. 

Doubling  with  the  lead  is  comparatively  simpl 

If  the  leader  has  seven  certain  or  extremely  pro) 

able  tricks  he  should  always  double.     Seven  of 

suit  headed  by  ace,  king,  quden,  or  six  headed  t 

ace,  king,  queen,  and  another  ace,  are  doublin 

hands.    Some  players  do  not  double  with  the  latt: 

combination,  as  they  say  that  the  odd  trick  is- 

certainty  if  their  long  suit  is  good,  and  that,  if 

is  not  good,  they  may  lose  the  game  by  doublia: 

There  is  reason  in  this  argument,  but  experiea:: 

teaches  us  that  instances  of  a  game,  which  cot 

have  been  saved,  being  lost  by  this  double  are  \re 

rare,  whereas  there  is  a  strong  probability  of   t 

(loubler  advancing  his  score  to  the  very  usei 

point  of  24,  besides  the  considerable  chance   * 
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TOming  the  game.    Players  who  do  not  take  such 
a  chance  as  this  when  it  offers  itself  are  unlikely  to 
win  much  at  the  game.    It  is  not  sound  to  double 
No  Trumps  with  six  certain  tricks,  and  then  to 
say  that  you  only  trusted  your  partner  for  one 
trick.    What  do  you  imagine  that  the  dealer  de- 
clared No  Trumps  on  ?     The  probability  is  that, 
when  your  six  tricks  are  accounted  for,  the  dealer 
^U  put  down  his  cards  and  say,  "  The  rest  are 
^iie,"  thereby  scoring  24  instead  of  12,  and  that 
I^int  of  24  is  such  a  very  important  one,  either  to 
fi'st  to  yourself  or  to  keep  your  opponents  from 
^aching.      It  need  hardly  be  said  that,   if  the 
^^aler's  score  is  at  18  or  more,  the  leader  should 
^^t  hesitate  to  double  on  six  tricks,  as  it  is  prac- 
tically immaterial  whether  the  other   side   score 
-*'2  or  24,  when  12  will  win  the  game. 

When  the  leader  doubles  No  Trumps  on  one 

^ong  g^Jt^  and  is  re-doubled  by  the  declarer,  he 

^^ght  not  to  re-double  again  on  anything  short  of 

^^  absolute  certainty.     He  should  remember  that 

^^y  distribution  of  the  cards,  however  improbable, 

is  always  possible.     Even  if  he  hold  eight  of  one 

®^t,  headed  by  ace,  king,  queen,  it  is  quite  pos- 
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Biblo  tliat  four  of  tlio  rnmaining  five  carda  may  be 
in  Olio  hand,  and  when  the  declarer,  being  a  Bound 
player,  re-double«,  the  inferences  point  strongly 
to  their  being  so  placed. 

Certain  i)layer8  may  recollect  an  instance  of  this 
which  occurred  in  actual  play  a  few  years  ago. 
No  Trumps  was  declared  by  the  dealer,  the  eldest 
hand  doubled,  holding  ace,  king,  queen,  and  four 
other  clubs,  and  tlie  ace  and  queen  of  diamonds. 
The  dealer  re-doubled  and  the  process  was  con- 
tinued up  to  the  maximum  of  100  points. 

The  dealer's  hand  was  — 

Hearts  —  Aoe, 

Diamond!  —  King,  6. 

Clubg  —  Knave,  7,  5,  2. 

Bpadeg  —  Ace,  king,  qu6en,  knave,  4, 2. 

The  leader  led  out  his  three  winning  clubs  an< 
then  another  one,  hoping  to  come  in  with  bis 
of  diamonds,  but  he  never  got  another  trick  aii^<l 
lost  four  by  cards  amounting  to  400  points.  Thie 
dummy  had  two  winning  hearts  and  the  ten  and  a 
small  spado.  The  first  double  was  not  only  pe^T- 
f(ictly  sound  but  a  very  strong  one ;  when  it  \^iwi 
re-doubled,  however,  the  original  doubler  ought    to 
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bave  realised  that  the  dealer  must  be  guarded  in 
every  suit. 

As  to  doubling  a  call  of  No  Trumps  without  the 
lead,  that  is,  as  third  player,  there  exists  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  English  Bridge  players  are, 
at  the  present  time,  divided  into  two  distinct 
parties,  the  one  adopting  the  American,  or  Heart 
Convention,  and  the  other  adhering  to  the  original 
English  method,  now  known  as  the  Short-suit 
Convention. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Bridge  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  England  for  the  third  player  to  double 
a  declaration  of  No  Trumps,  whether  made  by 
the  dealer  or  the  dimuny,  when  he  holds  one  long- 
established  suit  of  seven  or  at  least  six  cards.  If 
ke  does  not  double  on  such  a  hand,  there  is  no 
ctance  of  his  suit  being  led,  and  he  will  probably 
^  obliged  to  discard  from  it,  and  may  possibly 
never  make  a  single  trick  in  it;  therefore  he 
doubles  on  the  chance  of  his  partner  being  able  to 
guess  which  suit  he  has  doubled  on,  and  to  lead  it 
**  once.  In  answer  to  such  a  double  the  leader 
™uld  sacrifice  his  own  hand  altogether  and  play 

entirely  for  his  partner's.     If  he  has  an  ace  he 
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should  lead  it  out  and  have  a  look  at  the  exposed 
hand,  when  he  will  generally  be  able  to  locate  the 
required  suit,  especially  if  the  call  has  been  made 
by  the  dummy.  Not  having  an  ace,  he  should  lead 
the  highest  card  of  his  weakest  suit;  his  weak- 
est  suit  meaning,  not  necessarily  the  numericaUy 
weakest,  but  a  suit  in  which  he  holds  no  high  card ; 
also,  cceteris  paribuSy  giving  preference  to  a  red 
suit  over  a  black  one.  The  reason  of  this  is  easy 
to  see ;  his  partner  has  obviously  doubled  on  entire 
command  of  one  suit,  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  suit 
of  which  he,  the  leader,  holds  a  high  card,  such  as 
ace,  king,  or  queen,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
red  suit  than  a  black  one,  as  the  declarer  would 
have  preferred  a  suit  declaration  to  a  risky  No 
Trump  if  he  had  been  very  strong  in  either  red 
suit.  This  is  called  the  Short-suit  Convention. 
The  Heart  Convention  is  that  the  third  hand 
only  doubles  when  he  wants  a  heart  led  to  himj 
and  it  is  obligatory  on  the  leader,  under  this 
convention,  to  lead  his  hearts,  from  the  highesi 
downwards,  however  many  he  may  hold.  It  ii 
now  the  universal  custom  to  ask  one's  partner 
before    commencing   a    rubber,    which    party    h< 
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belongs  to,  and  this  precaution  should  never  be 
neglected. 

Both  systems  have  their  merits.  The  heart  con- 
vention ensures  the  success  of  the  double,  but  it 
narrows  the  field  very  much,  and  a  player  is  only 
able  to  double  once,  under  this  convention,  for 
four  times  that  he  can  do  so  under  the  short-suit 
convention,  leaving  out  the  very  rare  occasions 
when  he  will  have  a  long-established  suit,  and  a 
certain  entry  card  in  hearts  as  well.  On  the  other 
hand  the  short-suit  doubler  is  by  no  means  certain 
to  get  his  desired  suit  led  to  him.  The  leader  may 
be  in  doubt  between  two  or  more  suits  and  lead 
the  wrong  one,  or  it  occasionally  happens  that  he 
is  entirely  void  of  his  partner's  suit  and  cannot 
kad  it,  in  which  case  severe  disaster  will  prob- 
ably occur.  To  players  of  the  mathematical 
order,  who  object  to  taking  chances,  and  wish  to 
make  the  game  as  nearly  a  scientific  certainty 
as  possible,  the  heart  convention  commends  itself 
strongly,  and  such  players  invariably  adopt  it ;  but 
to  the  real  lovers  of  the  game  the  speculative  ele- 
ment in  it  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  and  these 
are  adherents  of  the  old  short-suit  convention. 
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Ono  curious  point  about  the  two  systems  is  that, 
whoroas  many  English  players  now  adopt  the 
American  system^  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Americans,  who  have  been  over  here  and  played 
with  us,  say  that  they  prefer  our  system,  and  some 
of  them,  on  their  return  to  the  other  side,  have 
introduced  the  short-suit  convention  at  their  clubs. 
The  heart  convention  has  a  minor  disadvantage, 
which  none  of  the  learned  writers  on  the  subject 
have  touched  upon.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  opponents  know  that  the  doubler  is  a 
heart  conventionist,  and  the  dealer  is  sometimes 
in  a  grand  position  to  re-double  when  he  knows 
for  certain  that  the  first  card  led  will  be  a  heart. 

Suppose  he  has  declared  No  Trumps  on  seven 
winning  spades  and  the  ace  of  hearts,  the  third 
hand  doubles  on  a  long  suit  of  hearts  and  one  or 
both  of  the  other  aces,  the  dealer  can  re-double 
with  the  greatest  certainty  when  he  knows  that  a 
heart  will  bo  led,  but  he  would  not  dare  to  do  so 
against  the  short-suit  convention. 

Tt  18  sometimes  very  diflSciflt  for  the  leader  to 

know  what  to  load  with  the  short-suit  system,  and 

ho  simply  has  to  guess,  but  generally  speaking  he 
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will  have  a  king  or  a  queen  in  one  or  more  suits, 

which  will  limit  his  area  of  guesswork  very  much. 

The  following  curious  case  recently  occurred. 

The  dealer  declared  No  Trumps,  and  the  third 

hand  doubled.     The  leader's  hand  was  — 

Hearts  —  6.  Clubs  —  9,  8,  7. 

Diamonds  —  Queen,  6, 4, 2.      Spades  —  Knave,  8,  6,  5,  2. 

He  naturally  was  going  to  lead  the  6  of  hearts,  but 

the  dummy  re-doubled,  which  put  quite  a  different 

aspect  on  affairs.     The  leader  argued  to  himself, 

'  My  partner's  suit  must  be  either  hearts  or  clubs, 

presumably  hearts,  but  dummy  would  never  have 

i^doubled  without  some  strength  in  hearts,"  so, 

in  fear  and  trembling,  he  led  the  9  of  clubs,  and 

he  was  right.     His  partner  had  seven  clubs  with 

the  quart  major,  and  they  won  the  game. 

There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  the  heart 

Convention   and  the  defensive   spade   declaration 

l>y  the  dealer  (see  page  95).     The  player  who  is 

ixi  favour  of  the  one  is  almost  certain  to  be  an 

advocate  of  the  other.     They  are  both  prompted 

ty  the  same  idea  —  a  desire  to  make  the  game  as 

xiearly   a  mathematical  certainty   as   is   possible, 

and  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  chance,  taking  no 
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risks^  which  can  be  avoided.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently demonstrated  by  theoretical  writers  on 
the  subject  that  these  backward  tactics  show  a 
profit  —  on  paper  —  in  the  long  run;  that  is, 
over  a  large  number  of  hands,  but  each  rubber 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  a  rubber  of 
Bridge  is  not  a  question  of  a  large  number  of 
hands.  It  is  a  very  short  affair,  so  that  if  a 
player  does  not  take  every  chance  that  presents 
itself  of  materially  increasing  his  score,  the  rubber 
will  probably  be  over  before  another  such  chanco 
presents  itself. 

The  advocates  of  the  safe  game  do  not  seem  to 
recognise  this  view  of  the  situation,  and  they  occa- 
sionally find  themselves  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  has  been  waiting  behind,  and  reserving  his 
energies,  in  a  short  distant  race.  He  may  be  full 
of  running,  and  capable  of  doing  great  things, 
but  the  race  is  over,  he  has  lost  his  chance,  and 
the  man  who  has  made  every  post  a  winning  post 
has  beaten  him,  as  he  always  will  do. 

After  the  publication  of  the  above  article  we 
received  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cuunington,  analysing  the  respective  chances  rep- 
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resented  by  the  double  of  a  No  Trump  cal^  under 
the  heart  convention  and  imder  the  short-suit 
convention. 

This  letter  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  it  verbatim. 

**  May  29th,  1906. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

"  Sib,  —  In  the  article  on  doubling  No  Trumps  as 
third  player  in  Bridge,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  has  given  no  definite  help  to  those  uncertain 
whether  to  adopt  the  heart  convention  or  the  short- 
suit  convention,  nor  is  any  reasonable  analysis  given 
in  the  text-books. 

"Playing  in  the  short-suit  convention  the  third 
hand  should  not  double  unless  he  has  ace,  king,  queen, 
and  four  others  at  least  of  a  suit.  This  gives  him  a 
practical  certainty  of  winning  the  odd  trick  if  the 
8uit  is  led,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  suit  will 
be  led.  His  partner  is  guided  in  his  choice  of  suits 
by  knowing  that  no  suit  in  which  he  has  an  ace,  king, 
or  queen  is  right. 

"The  relative  advantages  of  the  heart  convention 
and  short-suit  convention  can  be  best  discussed  as 
a  matter  of  mathematical  probabilities.  A  player 
using  the  former  can  only  double  if  he  has  the  ace 
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of  hearts^  cither  included  or  in  addition  to  his  long 
8uit.  A  long  Buit  of  sevcn^  with  ace^  king^  queen^ 
under  these  conditions  is  only  obtained  once  in  600 
times,  but  when  it  does  occur  he  will  almost  certainly 
obtain  the  odd  trick  (t.  e.,  eleven  times  in  twelve). 
The  dealer,  however,  is  not  so  likely  to  declare  No 
Trumps  with  an  ace  in  addition  to  a  whole  suit 
against  him,  and  practically  the  chance  is  still  more 
remot(j.  The  doubler's  long  suit  will  be  hearts  only 
once  in  1)00  times.  Once  in  800  times  he  will  be  jus- 
tified in  doubling  with  ace,  king,  queen,  and  three  of 
a  suit,  with  the  ace  of  hearts;  but  in  one  in  five  of 
tliese  times  the  suit  will  be  blocked  by  an  adversary. 
Sui;>marising :  on  2,400  occasions  he  can  double  four 
tiqxcs^with  an  eleven  to  one  chance  of  winning,  and 
^{hree  times  with  a  four  to  one  chance,  or  seven  times 
in  all. 

'^On  the  other  hand  if  the  short-suit  convention 
is  played,  the  opportunity  of  doubling  —  t.  e.,  having 
ace,  king,  queen,  and  four  others  of  a  suit  —  occurs 
once  in  a  little  over  200  times,  or  nearly  twice  as 
oft(;n  as  under  the  hearts  convention.  It  is  not  quite 
BO  Haf(i,  but  tlie  risk  of  a  wrong  lead  is  small,  because 
in  twelve  cases  where  No  Trumps  are  thus  doubled, 
ton  cases  will  find  the  leader  with  one,  two,  or  three 

of  the  suit,  and  ciglit  cases  will  find  him  with  only 
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one  or  two.  Then,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  leader 
must  not  choose  a  suit  in  which  he  has  an  ace,  kmg, 
or  queen,  it  is  clear  that  almost  certainly  in  eight 
cases,  and  probably  in  ten,  the  right  suit  will  be  led. 
If  led  it  is  eleven  to  one  that  the  doubler  will  win  the 
odd  trick. 

"Summarising,  on  2,400  occasions  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  doubling  twelve  times,  and  although 
in  only  eight  of  these  times  can  he  be  almost  certain 
of  winning,  he  has  a  very  fair  probability  in  two 

more.  In  the  other  two  cases  he  probably  loses,  as  his 
partner  has  either  none  or  more  than  three  of  his  suit. 
"  I  think  most  players  will  agree  that  the  adoption 
of  the  short-suit  convention  is  worth  the  risk;  but, 
ix)  double,  the  third  hand  must  have  ace,  king,  and 
queen,  with  four  of  a  suit.    I  remain, 

«  Yours  faithfully, 

"  E.  N.  CUNNINGTON.'' 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  writer's  theory 

that  the  third  hand  should  not  double  unless  he 

has  ace,  king,  queen,  and  four  others  of  a  suit. 

With  the  adversaries'   score  at  love,   we  should 

always    double   as  third   player  with   ace,   king, 

queen,  and  three  others.     The  odd  trick  is  by  no 

means  ensured,  if  the  required  suit  is  led  and  is 
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good ;  but  the  saving  of  the  game  is  then  ensured^ 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  another  trick  may  be 
wjuoez^id  out  of  it  The  great  object  of  doubling 
with  Huch  a  Iiand  is  to  gave  the  game,  and  the  con- 
Kideration  tliat  the  adversaries  may  get  to  24  should 
weigh  very  lightly  against  the  chance  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  winning  those  coveted  three  tricks. 

In  the  article  to  which  Mr.  Cunnington  refers, 
«p(j(aal  prominence  was  purposely  not  given  to 
on<i  Hystem  over  tlie  other.  Both  systems  are  ex- 
tctnsively  practised  among  Jjondon  players  at  the 
pn^Hcnt  time,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  set  forth 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  impar- 
tially, although  our  own  sjrmpathies  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  short-suit  convention.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningt^ju's  valuable  analyses,  which  we  have  never 
seen  publitthed  before,  tend  to  prove  that  this  con- 
v(aition  is  the  better,  and  his  figures  altogether 
do  away  with  the  theory,  which  is  often  advanced 
by  the  opj)onents  of  the  short-suit  convention, 
that,  when  a  player  doubles,  it  is  2  to  1  against 
the  doHirod  suit  being  led.  According  to  Mr. 
Cnnnington's  figures  it  works  out  at  something 

like  4  to  1  on  it,  instead  of  odds  against  it 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  dou- 
bling a  suit  declaration.     To  double  an  original 
suit  declaration  made  by  a  reliable  player  re- 
quires very  great  strength,  and  it  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  among  experienced  players. 
There  are  many  occasions  when  it  could  be  done 
with  success,  but  the  opponents  of  the  dealer  are 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  amount  of  strength 
he  has,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  com- 
bination   of   the    cards,    however    improbable,    is 
always  possible.     A  very  extraordinary  instance 
of  this  once  occurred  in  actual  play. 

The  dealer  declared  hearts,  and  the  player  on 
liis  left  doubled,  holding  — 

Hearts  —  Ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  10. 

Diamonds  —  Ace,  king,  7. 

Clubs  — 10,  9. 

Spades  —  Ace,  king,  knave. 

The  dealer  re-doubled  and  it  was  continued  up  to 
the  maximum  of  100  points. 
The  dealer's  hand  was  — 

Hearts  —  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2. 
Diamonds  —  None. 
Clubs  —  Ace,  king,  queen,  7,  2. 
Spades  —  None. 
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The  nmult  woh  ilmt  iho  doalor  won  two  by  cardB^ 

ilio   (loul)lor   making   nothing  but  bin   five   txjHt 

trumpH.     ThiH   wuh  h  juHtiflablo  <Ioub1o  if  ovor 

tliorc)  WUH  ouOf  and  it  l(K)kod  m  nnarly  a  cortuiniy 

aH  it  iH  poHHiblo  U)  got;    bnt  it  only  mIiowh  what 

extraordinary  (^mibi nations  do  occur  at  tirnoH  and 

liow  careful  one  ought  to  t)o.     Doubling  a  suit 

dccbiration  givofl  very  ufloful  information  to  tho 

dealer,  inaHrntieh  an  it  telln  him  whore  tho  Btrength 

in  trumpH  lien,  and  enablcB  him  to  regulate  his 

game  acxrorditigly.     It  may  be  taken  aH  a  fk/imd 

general  rule  that  the  act  of  doubling  will  give  an 

advantage  to  tlie  (hmler  of  one  trick  at  leant  in 

tluj  play  of  tlie  c'ardH ;  therefore  if  a  player  doubles 

and  wiuH  the  odd  trick,  he  has  gained  nothing  by 

IiIh  dotible,  aH  he  would  have  won  two  by  cards 

without  tluj  double.     It  in  a  most  unsound  pro- 

e^^eding  to  double  one  suit  Ixjcauso  you  are  strong 

in  the  othcjrH.     If  you  have  four  trumps  with  two 

lioneiirH,  and  a  very  g<K)d  playing  hand,  it  may  bo 

right  ix)  double  Ixjcaune  you  have  good  prot(jction 

in  the  tnunp  Huit,  but  tri  double  with  only  three 

trurripH,  liowev(!r  gcKxl  the  rest  of  the  band  may 

b(;,  in  fraught  with  great  danger. 
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A  declaration  made  by  dummy  may  be  doubled 
much  more  readily.     The  dummy  is  obliged  to 
make  a  declaration  when  the  call  is  left  to  him, 
and  sometimes  it  has  to  be  a  very  forced  one ;  also 
it  is  known  that  the  dealer  has  not  a  very  good 
hand,  and  again,  it  is  sometimes  very  important 
for  the  third  player  to  have  a  trump  led,  which 
he  can  only  ensure  by  doubling  the  declaration. 
Spades  are  doubled  far  more  often  than  any  other 
suit,  because  the  spade  call  does  not  necessarily 
mean  strength  in  the  spade  suit,  but  is  a  declara- 
tion of  weakness  and  may  mean  absolute  impo- 
tence.   A  spade  call  should  be  doubled  with  great 
strength  in  other  suits   and  only  two   or   three 
spades.    Occasionally  one  gets  caught  at  it  and  is 
re-doubled  on  a  long  spade  suit,  but  at  the  score  of 
love  all  it  is  so  very  important  to  get  to  the  point 
of  6  on  one^s  opponent's  deal,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  a  little  risk  in  one's  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Thus,  doubling  an  original  red-suit  declaration 
cannot  be  recommended  on  anything  very  short 
of  a  certainty.  The  last  word  does  not  rest  with 
the  doubler ;  he  may  be  re-doubled  by  the  dealer 
or  by  the  dealer's  partner,   and  very  often  the 
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dealer's  partner  has  a  considerable  voice  in  the 
matter.  The  partner  of  the  dealer,  provided  that 
he  knows  him  to  be  a  sound  declarer,  should  always 
be  on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  to  re-double, 
when  an  original  red-suit  declaration  is  doubled. 
The  value  of  the  trumps  in  his  hand  should  be  a 
very  small  consideration.  If  he  can  see  three 
tricks  in  his  own  hand,  say  an  ace  of  one  suit  and 
ace,  king  of  another,  he  should  re-double  without 
hesitation.  The  trump  suit  is  plainly  divided 
between  the  dealer  and  the  doubler,  and  three 
tricks  from  the  dealer's  partner  ought  easily  to 
turn  the  scale.  This  is  an  opportunity  which  is 
frequently  missed,  but  an  observant  player  will 
always  be  prepared  to  seize  it  when  it  presents 
itself. 
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THE  OBieili^AIi  LEAD  AGAINST  A  NO  TEUMP 

DEOLABATION 

Quite  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole 

gamut  of  Bridge,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 

^ost  dijEcult,  is  the  original  or  blind  lead  before 

^  dummy's  hand  is  exposed  on  the  table.     So 

^uch  frequently  depends  upon  this  opening  lead, 

^4   the  leader  has  so  little  to  guide  him.     Like 

^ost  other  points  of  Bridge,  this  question  divides 

Itself  into  two  branches,  the  lead  against  a  No 

Ir^xnp  declaration,  and  the  lead  against  a  suit 

<iecl  Oration.     These  two  branches  are  quite  dis- 

"^e-t    from  each  other,   and  the  correct  lead  in 

^itlx^j  case  is  governed  by  entirely  different  prin- 

^^Pl^s.     Let  us  first  consider  the  lead  against  a 

No   T:rumpcall. 

•^t;  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that,  when  No  Trumps 

^^  <3eclared,  the  leader  must  open  his  numerically 

stroxxgest  suit,  and  this  is  a  rule  from  which  there 
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Hliould  be  no  departure,  unless  under  very  exoep; 
tional  circumstances.  There  must  now  be 
leading  out  a  winning  card  to  have  a  look  rouni 
Every  possible  card  of  entry  is  of  such  great  vali 
that  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  sacrifice  one  for  tT 
sake  of  that  "  look  round/'  which  may  or  may 
be  of  any  use.  When  the  dealer  declares  a 
uinc  No  Trump,  the  opponents  are  strictly  on 
defensive,  and  the  best  that  they  can  hope  fo: 
to  establish  one  long  suit,  and  to  win  tricks  v^i 
the  small  cards  of  that  suit,  by  the  aid  of  a 
oth(!r  cards  of  re-entry  which  they  may  hold, 
ull  their  united  energies  should  be  devoted  to  ihrr:^^8 
purpose.  In  no  province  of  the  game  of  Brid— ^8® 
(lotjs  the  combination  of  the  two  defending  han— ^^^ 
eomo  in  so  strongly  as  when  playing  against  a  z^M^^ 
Trunij)  declaration,  therefore  the  leader  ought  ^ 

he  (careful  to  give  his  partner  all  the  informati--^*^ 
that  iH  i)()8Hible  by  his  first  lead.     Not  only  is  -^  '* 
iniportant  that  the  original  lead  should  always         *^ 
from  the  leader's  numerically  strongest  suit,  ^t>ut 
aim  it  ifl  very  important  that  every  player  shx^'^d 
thoroiiglily  understand  the  accepted  leads  from     the 
dilTerent  combinations  of  cards.    These  leads    sre 
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'  defined;  and  there  is  remarkably  little  diver- 
in  the  tables  quoted  in  the  various  textbooks 
ferent  authors, 
following    will    be    found    substantially 


*• 


inst  a  No  Trump  declaration,  from  a  suit 
I  by  — 


igy  queen 


ig,  with  five  others 

ig,  with  less  than  five  others  . . 
ig,  knave,  with  a  card  of  entry  . . 
g,  knave,  without  a  card  of  entry 

een,  knave 

een 

ave,  ten 

d  any  other  combination 

ueen,  knave,  and  one  other 

[ueen,  knave,  and  two  or  more 


ueen,  with  five  others 

ueen,  with  less  than  five  others 

nave,  ten 

knave^  ten  

knave    

ten,  nine,  or  lower  sequence  . . 


ler  combination 


lead  Queen,  followed 

by  king. 
King. 

Fourth-best. 
King. 

Fourth-best. 
Queen. 
Fourth-best. 
Knave. 
Fourth-best. 
King,    followed 

by  queen. 

"  Knave,  followed 
by  queen. 

"    King. 

"    Fourth-best. 

"    Knave. 

"    Queen. 

"     Fourth-best. 

"  Highest  of  se- 
quence. 

"    Fourth-best. 


,e 
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Thorns  arc  tbo  ordinary  accoptod  loads  of  ovcryday 
Hrid^,   and   it  tehovos  every  would-be   Jiridgo 
I)Ittyer  to  learn  them  thoroughly  by  heart,  W)  that 
h(;  will  be  in  no  doubt  about  the  right  eard  to  lead 
wh(;n  he  in  eldest  hand,  and  also,  eonverHely,  80 
that  he  will  1x5  able  U)  judge  correctly,  ^froni  the 
(;ar(l  led  by  bin  partner,  what  is  the  strength  or 
w(;akneHH  of  his  partner's  hand     For  instanc(3, 
when  a  knave  is  led,  the  leader's  partner  should 
know  that  it  is  either  from  ace,  knave,  ten,  or 
king,  knave,  ten,  or  from  a  sequence  headed  by 
th($  knave,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  obser- 
vation of  his  own  and  the  dummy's  cards  will 
enable  him  aa!urately  to  place  the  missing  cards. 
In  the  cMMi  of  the  lead  from  king,  knave,  ten, 
Horrie  players  adopt  the  old  whist  lead  of  the  tcn. 
instcad  of  the  knave,  and  it  is  probably  the  bettec 
lead,  inasmuch  as  it  distinguishes  between  suu^ 
knave,  tan,  and  king,  knave,  ten,  but  the  knav^ 
in  the  generally  accepted  lead  from  either  coirm 
bination,  ho  it  is  better  to  abide  by  it,  but  all  tfcui 
HiiiJKi  a   player  should  be  prepared  to  read  the 
lead  of  a  Utn  as  being  probably  from  king,  knave^ 

ten,  and  others. 
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A  lead  which  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  Bridge, 
and  a  very  necessary  one  to  understand,  is  from 
ace,  queen,  knave,  and  others,  with  no  card  of 
re-entry.  The  whist  lead  from  this  combination, 
and  also  the  correct  lead  at  Bridge  against  a  suit 
declaration,  is  the  ace,  followed  by  the  queen,  but 
in  the  No  Tnmip  game  the  queen  is  the  correct 
and  only  lead.  When  the  leader  holds  ace,  queen, 
kaave,  and  two  or  more  others,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  his  partner  will  have  more  than  two 
of  the  suit,  so  that,  if  he  leads  out  the  ace  and 
queen,  the  suit  is  established  after  the  second 
roiixid,  but  it  is  rendered  absolutely  useless  by  the 
fact  that  his  partner  cannot  put  him  in  again. 
^h^  lead  of  the  queen,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
great  possibilities.  If  the  dealer  holds  the  king 
^6  -wins  the  first  trick  with  it  and  the  suit  is 
clea.Ted.  If  the  king  and  two  others  are  in  dummy, 
^®  ^U  allow  the  queen  to  win,  and  the  knave  is 
thexi  led,  putting  the  dealer  badly  on  the  horns 
^f  a  dilemma.  He  is  in  great  doubt  whether  to 
^^at  the  lead  as  being  from  queen,  knave,  ten, 
^     ^hich  case  the  ace   in  the  third  hand  must 

Woci  the  suit,  or  whether  to  play  the  king  second 
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in  hand  on  the  chance  of  the  lead  being  from  ace, 
queen,  knave,  and  he  is  very  liable  to  read  it 
wrong.  If  the  third  hand  holds  the  king,  singly 
guarded,  he  should  always  play  it  on  the  queen 
led,  and,  if  it  wins,  return  the  suit  at  once.  If 
he  holds  king  and  two  others,  he  should  pass  the 
first  trick  and  play  his  king  on  the  second  round, 
whatever  card  is  led,  so  as  to  get  out  of  his  part- 
ner's way. 

Whenever  the  leader  has  to  lead  a  small  cardJ&^j 
against  a  No  Trump  declaration,  he  should  b^^::^)^ 
particularly  careful  to  lead  his  fourth-best.    Neve->g=^^ji 
let  him  think  that  it  does  not  matter  which  of  hrL^^^^g 
small  cards  he  leads,  when  they  are  apparentr^^:3;]jr 
equally  valueless  —  it  matters  a  great  deal  to  tt^    qq 
intelligent  partner.     The  object  of  the  fourth-b^^^^ 
lead  is  to  enable  his  partner  to  apply  the  Ele^s*^ezz 
Eule.     What  Bridge  player  is  there  who  has  "i^jo^ 
heard  of  the  Eleven  Rule?    and  how  few  ifc^or- 
oughly  understand  it!     The  Eleven  Rule  is   one 
of  the  few  valuable  legacies  bequeathed  by  seien- 
tific  whist  to  skilful  Bridge.    Note  the  distinctfon 
between  the  two  adjectives.     Whereas  whist  was 
a  game  of  elaborated  science  and  combinatioo, 
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Sridge  is  a  game  of  individual  skill,  common 
sense,  and  observation.  In  the  early  days  of  whist 
the  original  lead  was  always  the  lowest  card  of 
the  leader's  longest  suit,  irrespective  of  numbers, 
then  came  the  lead  of  the  penultimate  to  show 
£ve,  then  ^^  Cavendish "  introduced  the  ante- 
penultimate lead  to  show  six,  and  from  that, 
some  ingenious  mortal,  whose  name  is  not  given 
to  posterity,  evolved  the  idea  of  the  fourth-best 
lead  and  the  "  Eleven  Eule." 

The  Eleven  Rule  is  that,  when  a  player  leads 
his  fourth-best  card  of  a  suit,  if  the  value  of  the 
card  led  is  deducted  from  eleven,  the  remainder 
gives  the  number  of  cards,  higher  than  the  one 
led,  which  are  not  in  the  leader's  hand.  At  first 
sight  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  figure  should 
be  eleven,  but  the  explanation  is  quite  simple. 
The  ace  being  the  highest  card  instead  of  the 
lowest,  the  value  of  the  cards  in  each  suit  does 
lot  run  from  one  to  thirteen,  but  from  two,  the 
owest  card,  to  fourteen,  that  being  the  real  value 
jiven  to  the  ace,  by  placing  it  higher  than  the 
cing,  counting  the  knave  as  eleven,  the  queen  as 

^elve,  and  the  king  as  thirteen.     It  is  obvious, 
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liis  own  game^  leaving  the  knave  guarded  in 
dummy  to  stop  his  opponent's  suit  on  the  third 
i-ound. 

This  is  where  the  great  advantage  of  the  fourth- 
test  lead  and  the  Eleven  Rule  comes  in.     It  does 
occasionally  happen  that  the  application  of  the 
lEleven  Rule  discloses  to  the  third  player  the  fact 
"that  the  dealer  has  no  card  in  his  hand  capable  of 
Ideating  the  one  led,  but  these  occasions  are  very 
3:are,  and  when  such  a  situation  does  arise,  the 
j)layer  of  the  two  hands,  if  he  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  game,  is  certain  to  cover  the  original  lead 
^th  a  higher  card  from  dummy's  hand,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  third  player  from  passing  it  up.     The 
:real  advantage  of  the  Eleven  Rule  shows  itself 
^th  such  a  hand  as  the  one  quoted  above,  when 
'ihe  third  player  is  able  to  locate  the  exact  number 
of  high  cards  held  by  the  dealer,  and  thereby  to 
iorm  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  what  strength  his 
partner  has  led  from.     It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  dealer  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  state 
of  aflFairs.     He  knows  that  the  third  player  can 
count  the  high  cards  in  his  hand  of  the  suit  origi- 
nally led.    When  he  has  no  card  in  his  own  hand 
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of  breath  to  try  to  explain  things  to  people  who 
refuse  to  understand,  so  the  only  answer  he  got 
was,  "  Of  course  you  could  not  tell,"  and  every- 
body was  satisfied;    but  no  Eleven  Rule  player 
could  have  failed  to  win  three  by  cards  and  the 
game.     Any  amount  of  instances  of  the  value  of 
the  Eleven  Bule  could  be  adduced,  they  are  always 
occurring,  but  the  two  instances  given  above  will 
illustrate  the  point  sufficiently  for  present  pur- 
poses.    The  Eleven  Eule  is  rarely  of  any  use 
"when  the  card  led  is  below  a  5,  but  anything  above 
"that  is  extremely  valuable.    Even  the  lead  of  a  3 
or  a  2  has  a  negative  value.     The  lead  of  a  2,  or 
a  3  if  the  2  can  be  accounted  for,  tells  the  leader's 
partner  that  the  suit  is  one  of  four  cards  exactly, 
and  this  information  is  occasionally  very  useful 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  placing  the  last 
three  or  four  cards  correctly  in  order  to  save  the 
game. 

Some  players  adopt  the  fourth-best  lead  also 
when  playing  against  a  suit  declaration,  but  this 
can  be  of  no  use,  and  may  do  considerable  harm. 
When  the  strength  in  trumps  is  declared  against 
the  leader,  as  it  clearly  is  by  an  original  declara- 
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tion  of  hoarlH  or  diamonclH,  thoro  ifl  no  chance  of 
tlio  hmdc^r'H  Hide  bringing  in  a  long  suit^  and  there- 
fore; it  iH  no  UHC  to  adopt  a  number  showing  lead 
Thci  leud(ir'H  businoHH  in  this  case  is  to  make  what 
tricks  he  ctan^  as  quickly  as  he  can^  and  not  to 
uttein])t  the  iin])Ossible,     The  lead  of  the  fourth- 
b(}Ht  is  invaluable  at  No  Trumps,  but  it  is  wron, 
when  there  is  a  suit  declaration.     It  is  very  apt^^-)t 
tr>  Ixi  inistttken  by  the  leader's  partner  for  th(^  ^^  jq 
high(iHt  of  u  weak  suit,  and  for  this  reason  tb*  ^^^q 
(ildciHt  hand  Hliould  lead  the  lowest  of  his  long  sui'  ^  n 
1  f  lie  eI(>ctH  t^)  lead  from  a  long  suit,  quite  regard  "T^rd- 
l(?Hs  of  liow  many  he  holds.    When  he  plays  to  tlfo#tho 
H(!c,()nd  round  u  higher  card  than  the  one  led,  hs^^i/^j 
partner  will  be  in  no  doubt,  but  will  know  thj^J^^ 
\ut  liHH  hid  tlui  lowciHt  of  a  suit  of  four  or  more,  fr*^  the 
(}xa(!t  nuinlKir  l)(;ing  practically  immaterial. 

It  was  juicxtHHiiry  to  dcjvote  considerable  ej^sce 
to  an  (jxplanation  of  the  Eleven  Rule,  because?  $ 
proper  und(irHtanding  of  the  nature  and  appl/ctt- 
tion  of  tliiH  rule  is  cHsential  to  success  in  the  No 
Tr\un\)  game}.     Having,  we  trust,  thoroughly  ex- 
l)lain(!(l    it,    we   will   now  revert  to  our  original 
Hnl)j(?ct  —  the  ojKjning  lead  against  a  No  Trump 
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declaration.     A  table  of  leads  has  been  already 

given  on  page  143.     These  leads  are  generally 

adopted  with  very  little  variation,  and  there  is  a 

twofold  reason  why  they  should  be  adhered  to. 

Tirst,  because  they  are  the  leads  which  have  been 

proved,  by  long  practice,  to  be  the  most  profitable 

method  of  opening  the  game,  and  secondly,  because 

a  strict  adherence  to  them  will  give  the  greatest 

amount  of  information  to  the  leader's  partner. 

Xet  us  run  through  them  in  order. 

Holding  ace,  king,  queen,  and  others,  the  usual 

lead  is  the  queen,  followed  by  the  king,  the  object 

leing  to  give  the  leader's  partner  the  opportunity 

of  unblocking,  should  he  hold  four  of  the  suit. 

Holding  ace,  king,  and  others,  the  fourth-best 

ehould  be  led,  unless  the  leader  holds  seven  alto- 

^ther.     In  that  case  there  is  a  good  chance  of 

^iropping  the  other  six  in  two  rounds  and  winning 

«even  tricks  in  the  suit,  therefore  the  king  and  ace 

should  be  led  out ;   but  with  less  than  seven  of  the 

suit  it  is  not  possible  for  the  leader  to  exhaust  all 

the  rest,  and,  if  he  leads  out  his  king  and  ace,  he 

will  probably  not  make  another  trick  in  the  suit. 

When  he  holds  less  than  seven  he  should  give  away 
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the  first  trick  by  leading  an  under  card,  always  his 
fourth-best,  trusting  that  his  partner  will  be  able 
to  get  in  in  some  other  suit  and  return  the  originaL^A 
lead,  in  which  case  the  aoe  and  king  are  winnerSj^  ^, 
and  probably  all  the  small  cards  as  welL 

Holding   ace,   king,   knave,   and   others,   som^__4e 
players  lead  the  king  and  then  open  another  sui*^_t 
if  the  queen  is  not  in  dnnuny,  waiting  for  thei^ij 
partner  to  get  in  and  return  the.  lead,  but  everr^^y 
fresh  suit  opened  by  the  defenders  in  a  No  Tmn"rmp 
game  is  such  a  great  disadvantage  to  them  th^at 
this  policy  is  not  to  be  recommended.     It  is  f^ar 
better  to  give  away  the  first  trick  and  leave  fc^e 
dealer  to  open  another  suit  for  himself.    Precis-'^/y 
the  same  argument  applies  to  the  lead  from  kL^xig-, 
queen,  10,  and  others.     If  the  leader  opens  T«rith 
the  king  and  neither  the  ace  nor  knave  appears, 
he  is  no  better  off  than  he  was  before;    he  then 
has  either  to  go  on  with  a  small  one  or  to  change 
his  suit,  and  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  either  case 
He  will  do  far  better  in  the  long  run  by  leading 
his  fourth-best  and  trusting  to  his  partner  for 
either  the  ace  or  knave.     This  is  a  lead  about 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.    SotO' 
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irs  always  lead  the  king  from  king,  queen, 

nd  other  players  never  do  it     If  the  leader 

.  certain  card  of  re-entry  in  another  suit,  the 

is  probably  the  better  lead,  but  with  no  card 

j-entry,  the  best  chance  of  establishing  the 

LS  the  fourth-best  lead.    Holding  king,  queen, 

small  ones,  the  fourth-best  should  always  be 

dth  less  than  seven.     When  the  leader  holds 

L  his  partner  is  unlikely  to  hold  more  than 

and  may  only  hold  one  or  even  none,  so  that 

is  considerable  risk  of  never  making  a  trick 

[  in  the  suit  unless  the  king  is  led. 

)lding   ace,   queen,    knave,    and   others,   the 

1  should  always  be  led.     This  is  far  the  most 

d  of  any  of  the  conventional  leads,  and  it 

.e  which  very  frequently  occurs.     When  the 

r  has  five  or  six  of  a  suit  his  partner  can- 

ie  reckoned  upon  to  hold  more  than  two,  and 

e  ace  is  led  followed  by  the  queen,  the  suit 

deed  cleared  after  the  second  round,  but  it 

indered  quite   useless  by  the   fact   that   the 

)r  of  it  cannot  get  in  again  to  lead  it.    Also, 

e  dealer  has  king  and  two  others,  which  is 

ry  likely  combination,  he  can  hold  up  the 
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king  until  ilio  Uiinl  round,  when  tlui  iu*e  in  out; 
\)\il  lie  (turn  not  do  mi  if  the  uco  in  Htill  in,  for 
Umr  of  Ixiing  led  through  un^l  never  nmking  Iiih 
king  at  all.  The  value  of  thin  load  jh  very  greul^ 
and  eannot  1n)  too  niueh  inMiMted  U(Kin. 

Holding  king,  knave,  10,  and  othern,  the  knave 
in  the  UHual  lead,  hut  Home  jiIayerH  adopt  the  whiHi 
h^ad  of  the  10.  It  niatUirn  very  little  whieh  of 
the  two  in  le<i,  and  the  lead  of  the  10  han  the 
extra  lulvantage  of  diHtingiiinhing  htttwititu  i\ut 
lead  from  king^  knave,  10,  and  the  load  from  tutiif 
knave,  10.  Kither  lead  in  e<|ually  corre^ft,  but  it 
iH  generally  Uttt^^r  to  abide  l)y  oHtabliMhod  cuntouj, 
and  euHtom  ordaiuH  the  lead  of  the  knave* 

Holding    <|ue^$n,    knave,    10,    and    others,    i\\e 

(\\Hntti  in  the  lead,  and  an  H^ion  an  the  ace  makcM  iIm 

ti\)\Htiirnjwity    the   htader'n   partner  can   pla^je   tlie 

knave  and  10  in  the  leader'n  hand.     Tn  all  other 

eaHeH   the   fourth-)H)Ht  Hhould   l>e   led,   unlcHM   tlie 

l(tad(;r  ban  thre^)  or  more  onnU  in  Hoquence  at  the 

liead  of  biH  Huit,  in  whieh  cane  he  (should  lead 

the  highijHt.    All  the  foregoing  leadu  are  franu^l  on 

the  Hupponition  that  tlio  leader  haM  no  certain  omvA 

of  re-entry  in  bin  hand.     When  ho  iisi  fortiumte 
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enough  to  hold  a  long  suit^  and  one  or  more 
cards  of  entry  in  the  other  suits,  he  can  afford 
to  play  a  much  more  forward  game  and  to  lead 
out  winning  cards  at  once.  For  instance,  hold- 
ing ace,  king,  10,  7,  4,  2  of  one  suit  and  the 
ace  of  another,  he  could  have  three  rounds  of 
his  long  suit  and  clear  it  at  once,  keeping  his 
other  ace  to  come  in  with,  but  such  a  hand  as 
this  is  not  common  against  a  genuine  No  Trump 
declaration. 

"  Cavendish  '*  said,  in  his  most  excellent  book 
on  whist,  that  the  object  of  leading  from  the  nu- 
merically strongest  suit  is  to  ^'  obtain  for  the  small 
cards  of  it  a  value  which  does  not  intrinsically 
belong  to  them/^  The  same  argument  applies, 
much  more  forcibly,  to  the  original  lead  against  a 
No  Trump  declaration  at  Bridge.  When  the 
leader  holds  the  ace,  king,  and  three  or  four  others 
of  a  suit,  he  knows  that  he  is,  in  all  probability, 
making  his  opponents  a  present  of  the  first  trick 
by  leading  a  small  card;  but  he  does  it,  in  the 
hope  of  "  obtaining  for  his  small  cards  in  that  suit 
a  value  which   does  not  intrinsically  belong  to 

them,^^    Directly  either  he  or  his  partner  can  re- 
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gain  the  lead,  every  card  of  his  suit  will  be  a 
winning  one,  with  anything  like  an  ordinary 
distribution  of  the  cards,  whereas,  if  he  leads 
out  the  king  and  ace,  he  will  win  two  tricks 
for  certain,  but  there  the  power  of  his  hand  will 
end,  and  his  numerically  strong  suit  will  have  no 
value. 

The  reason  why  the  opening  lead  should  be 
so  different  against  a  No  Trump  declaration  and 
against  a  suit  declaration,  is  that,  when  there  is  a 
declared  trump,  if  the  dealer  does  not  win  tricks 
with  his  ace  and  king  on  the  first  two  rounds  of  the 
suit,  he  will  have  no  chance  of  winning  tricks  with 
them  at  all,  as  they  will  inevitably  be  trumped 
later  on.  In  the  No  Trump  game  this  danger  does 
not  exist,  and  it  will  always  be  worth  the  leader's 
while  to  give  away  one  certain  trick,  on  the  chance 
of  winning  two  or  three  tricks  later  in  the  hand 
by  so  doing.  Nothing  is  more  satisfactory,  or  more 
profitable,  than  bringing  in  a  long  suit  against  a 
No  Trump  declaration,  and  seeing  the  small  cards 
of  it  become  as  valuable  as  aces  and  kings.  This 
is  the  result  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  open- 
ing lead,  rather  than  annexing  one  or  two  tricks  in 
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a  hurry,  which  may  indeed  save  some  small  loss, 
but  which  cannot  save  the  game.  Occasionally 
when  the  declarer  has  a  very  strong  hand,  this 
policy  will  lose  a  trick,  and  it  may  possibly  entail 
the  loss  of  the  small,  or  even  the  grand  slam,  but 
that  is  a  slight  consideration  compared  with  tak- 
ing a  reasonable  chance  of  saving  the  game. 

Not  only  is  it  good  policy  to  give  away  the  first 
trick  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  long  suit, 
but  sometimes  the  second  trick  in  a  suit  has  to  be 
given  away  with  the  same  object.  Say  that  the 
leader  holds  ace,  knave,  8,  4,  2  of  a  suit,  and  no 
other  possible  card  of  entry.  He  holds  the  4,  the 
dummy  put  down  the  king  and  two  others,  and 
plays  a  small  one,  the  third  hand  wins  the  trick 
with  the  queen  and  returns  the  suit;  now  how  is 
the  leader  to  play  ?  If  he  puts  on  the  ace  he  cer- 
tainly wins  the  trick,  but  his  whole  hand  is  then 
worth  one  trick  and  one  only,  and  he  is  asking  his 
partner  to  win  three  more  tricks  in  order  to  save 
the  game,  supposing  the  opponents  to  bo  nothing 
up.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  plays  tlic  knave, 
and  allows  the  king  in  dummy  to  win  the  trick, 

his  partner  may  hold  the  remaining  card  of  his 
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suit,  and  one  card  of  entry  in  another  suit,  in 
which  case  there  arc  five  tricks  accounted  for.  It 
is  seeing  these  chances,  and  taking  these  chances, 
and  not  being  too  anxious  to  win  one  trick,  when 
winning  that  one  trick  ends  the  possibilities  of 
his  hand,  that  gives  the  good  Bridge  player  so  much 
advantage  over  his  inferior  brother  in  the  No 
Trump  game.  The  issue  of  more  games  hangs 
on  this  opening  lead  against  a  No  Trump  call  than 
on  any  other  point  in  the  play  of  the  cards  at 
Bridge,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
dwelt  on  at  such  length.  There  is  a  great  element 
of  chance  in  it,  as  the  position  of  the  remaining 
cards  is  entirely  unknown,  but  even  chance  can  be 
brought  within  certain  limits,  and  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  our  most  practised  Bridge 
players  having  clearly  defined  the  leads  which 
offer  the  best  chances  of  success,  those  leads  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

In  a  previous  article  it  was  stated  that  the  rule 
of  leading  from  the  numerically  strongest  suit  was 
one  from  which  there  should  be  no  departure,  "  un- 
less under  very  exceptional  circumstances/^     The 

exceptional  circumstances  referred  to  are  when 
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the  leader  has  absolutely  no  suit  of  any  trick- 
making  value.    With  such  a  hand  as 

Hearts  —  Knave,  9, 2.  Clubs  — 10,  7,  5,  4. 

Diamonds  —  9, 6.  Spades  —  Knave,  8,  5,  3. 

the  theoretically  correct  lead  would  be  the  3  of 
spades,  but  four  spades  to  the  knave  is  a  perfectly 
hopeless  suit  to  lead  from.  The  hand  itself  is 
perfectly  hopeless  from  a  trick-making  point  of 
view,  therefore  the  leader  should,  in  such  a  case, 
depart  from  rule,  and  lead  the  card  which  is  most 
likely  to  help  his  partner.  With  the  hand  given 
above  it  would  be  the  knave  of  hearts.  It  is  a 
very  forlorn  hope,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  in 
extremis,  but  sometimes  it  will  come  off  and  re- 
trieve an  otherwise  impossible  situation.  When 
the  leader  has  an  absolutely  hopeless  hand,  con- 
taining no  suit  of  more  than  four  cards,  and  no 
strength  in  that,  he  should  lead  his  best  heart, 
especially  if  the  declaration  has  been  passed  and 
the  call  made  by  dummy.  The  only  information 
that  a  passed  No  Trump  call  gives  to  the  opponent 
is  that  neither  the  dealer  nor  the  dummy  has  a 
strong  heart  hand;    they  may  have  protection  in 

the  suit,  but  neither  of  them  can  be  very  strong  in 
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it  or  they  would  have  declared  hearts,  therefore  a 
heart  is  the  best  bow  to  draw  at  a  venture.  This 
strengthening  lead  is  fraught  with  great  danger, 
as  it  requires  an  intelligent  partner  to  grasp  the 
situation  and  to  understand  that  it  is  a  strengthen- 
ing lead,  otherwise  he  may  sacrifice  a  high  card 
in  the  suit  with  the  idea  of  unblocking,  but  des- 
perate situations  demand  desperate  measures. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

THE   OPENING   T.EAD  AGAINST   A   SUIT 

DECLAEATION 

Xhb  principles  which  govern  the  opening  lead 
against  a  No  Tramp  declaration  and  against  a 
suit  declaration  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another.  We  have  already  explained  at  some 
length  that  against  a  declaration  of  No  Trumps 
the  leader  should  not  hesitate  to  give  away  one 
trick  at  first  in  the  hope  of  establishing  and  bring- 
ing in  the  remaining  cards  of  his  long  suit,  but  it 
would  be  a  suicidal  policy  to  do  this  against  a 
strong  suit  declaration.  When  the  dealer  makes 
an  original  declaration  of  hearts  or  diamonds,  the 
strength  in  trumps  is  then  and  there  marked  in 
his  hand,  and  it  is  obviously  useless  for  the  oppo- 
nents to  aim  at  establishing  a  long  suit  which  will 
have  no  value  when  it  is  established.  Their  first 
object  should  now  be  to  win  the  number  of  tricks 

necessary  to  save  the  game,  before  their  small 
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trumps  are  taken  away  from  them^  and  before  the 
dealer  has  an  opportunity  of  discarding  any  of 
his  losing  cards. 

The  best  of  all  the  original  leads  against  a 
Htrong  suit  declaration  is  a  singleton^  provided  that 
the  leader  has  two  or  three  small  trumps.  This 
lead  was  rightly  considered  a  bad  one  at  whist, 
and  there  still  remain  certain  ultra-conservative 
players  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  acknowl- 
edge the  value  of  it  at  Bridge,  the  reason  being 
that  they  fail  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions at  whist  and  at  Bridge  are  entirely 
dissimilar.  The  number  of  such  dissentients, 
however,  is  decreasing  day  by  day,  and  it  has 
l)ogiin  to  (lawn  on  even  the  slowest  minded  of  them 
that  many  a  game  is  saved  by  this  lead,  which  could 
ncA'cr  have  been  saved  by  any  other  means.  The 
lead  of  a  singleton  Was,  undeniably,  a  bad  one  at 
whist.  At  whist  both  sides  start  on  equal  terms, 
the  strength  in  trumps  is  not  declared  in  any  one 
hand,  and  the  leader's  object  is  not  to  annex  one 
or  two  tricks  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  rather  to 
])]ay  for  a  big  game,  and  to  aim  at  winning  the  odd 

trick  or  more  on  that  hand.     At  Bridge  the  con- 
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ditions  are  quite  different.  When  a  red-suit 
declaration  has  been  made  by  either  the  dealer  or 
the  dummy,  the  opponents'  game  should  be  purely 
defensive.  Their  first  care  should  be  to  win  the 
requisite  number  of  tricks  to  save  the  game,  and  the 
original  leader  should  take  the  best  chance  which 
offers  itself  of  winning  those  three  or  four  tricks 
before  he  thinks  of  anything  further.  As  soon 
as  the  saving  of  the  game  is  secure,  he  can  then  go 
for  better  results,  but  saving  the  game  should 
always  be  his  first  consideration.  The  more  ex- 
perience that  a  player  gains  of  the  game  of  Bridge, 
the  niore  fully  he  will  realise  what  a  strong  weapon 
of  defence  is  placed  in  his  hand  by  this  lead  of  a 
singleton  against  a  strong  suit  declaration.  It 
does  not  always  succeed.  Occasionally  it  may  lead 
to  disaster,  but  experience  has  abundantly  proved 
that  more  games  are  saved  by  this  lead  than  by 
any  other.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  sin- 
gleton lead,  because  there  does  still  exist  a  preju- 
dice against  it  in  some  quarters,  and  certain 
writers  on  the  game  have  rather  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  condemn  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  thqre 

is  hardly  a  first-class  Bridge  player  at  the  present 
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X       .. 


(lay  who  will  not  oagorly  seize  the  opportunity 
leading  a  singleton  when  he  has  the  chance. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  lo^<I 
is  the  only  1)1  ind  one.     As  soon  as  a  card  is  1(3  <i 
the  duniiny^H  hand  is  exposed  on  the  table,  and  th»-o 
IcadcT  is  able  to  see,  to  a  certain  extent,  how  tt^^^ 
land  licH.    Holding  ace,  king,  and  others  of  a  sui      ^' 
IIjo  king  in  an  excellent  card  to  lead,  as  it  enabl^^^* 
the  loa<I(!r  to  hoc  tlie  exposed  hand  without  parti*^^8 
with  th(5  had  and  without  losing  the  command  c::^"^^ 
liin  Huit ;  l)ut,  even  when  he  holds  an  ace,  king  sui^k^^j 
a  Hingloton  in  another  suit  is  generally  a  bett*    ""<?r 
ojxniing  l(^ad.     Suppose  that  the  dealer  declai"— ires 
luiiirtrt,  the  loader's  hand  is  — 

Ilcartu  —  0, 5, 2.  Clubi  —  Aoe,  king,  7, 5, 8. 

Diamond  B  —  8.  Spades  —  Knave,  8, 4, 2. 

If  ho  IcukIh  the  king  of  clubs  first  and  then     lis 

HJriglf;  diamond,  how  can  his  partner  be  expoc^ted 

to  know  wluit  ho  is  playing  at,  or  which  suifc  be 

wants  nilurruMl  'i    His  partner  will  probably  credit 

liini  wiilj  a(!(;,  king,  knave  of  clubs,  and  will  roturn 

that  Huit,  iinlciHH  ilio  queen  is  in  dummy,  and  tho 

value?  of  fli(5  Hingloton  load  will  be  lost     lie  had 

fur  better  lead  his  singleton  at  once,  and  not  con- 
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Ttise  his  partner  by  opening  two  suits.  It  is  only 
Lfi  an  original  lead  that  the  singleton  is  so  valuable ; 
vhen  it  is  led  as  a  second  consideration,  it  is  diflS- 
5Tilt  for  the  leader's  partner  to  understand  the 
atuation,  whereas  a  good  player  is  always  on  the 
ook-out  for  the  opening  lead  being  a  singleton. 

The  first  lead  being  the  only  blind  one,  it  be- 
loves  the  leader  to  regulate  his  opening  lead  so  as 
zo  do  as  little  harm  as  possible  before  the  dummy 
oand  is  exposed.  If  the  first  lead  cannot  be  aggres- 
aive,  it  should  be  purely  defensive.  The  lead  of  a 
singleton  has  already  been  strongly  recommended, 
as  an  aggressive  measure,  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
small  trump  or  two  by  ruffing,  before  the  leader  is 
able  to  draw  all  the  trumps.  Not  having  a  single- 
ton, the  king  from  ace,  king,  and  others  is  an  ex- 
cellent lead.  Next  to  this,  the  king  from  king, 
^ueen,  or  king,  queen,  knave,  and  others,  is  a  good 
lead,  or  the  queen  from  queen,  knave,  10,  or  the 
knave  from  knave,  10,  and  another,  or,  in  fact,  the 
highest  card  of  any  sequence.  None  of  these  leads 
can  do  any  harm,  and  either  of  the  two  latter,  from 
queen,  knave,  10,  or  from  knave,  10,  and  another, 

may  be  a  fine  one  for  the  leader's  partner,  and 
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may  onublc  him  to  kill  a  high  card  of  the  suit  iiL 

IIh;  (lummy  haml.     The  lead  from  king,  queen 

and  c)n(i  otlier  is  not  such  a  good  one,  as  it  ma 

lowi  a  trick  if  the  ace  is  in  the  dealer's  hand,  stil"     J 

thin   load  enables  the  leader  to  have  a  look  «     ^t 

(luTinny  without  losing  the  command  of  the  sui^ —  t^ 

and  if  one  trick  is  sacrificed  by  it,  it  is  sacrifice ^jj 

in  a  good  cause. 

Th(^  loads  to  be  specially  avoided  are  from  a 

suit  headed  by  a  tenace,  such  as  ace,  queen,  or  ki 

knaves,  or  (pioon,  10,  or  from  a  suit  headed  by"     a 

lii^li   card   well   guarded,   such  as  king,   10,  R-wid 

otluTs.     The   loader's    objective    in    opening   fclie 

ganio  against  a  strong  suit  declaration  should  ■:xot 

ho  to  make  a  big  score,  but  rather  to  endeavour 

to  Have  the  game,  and  he  should  be  very  chary 

of  oj)oning  a  suit  in  which  he  is  likely  to  win  one 

or  two  tricks,  if  that  suit  is  opened  by  anybodj 

but  liiniHolf.    It  is  far  better  to  lead  the  highest  oi 

two  or  tlirco  valueless  cards  than  to  open  from 

an  aco,  queen,  or  a  king,  knave  suit.     There  ax^ 

iruiny  inon,  who  were  good  whist  players,  in  tim^^ 

now  fast  growing  historic,  who  have  the  idea  th^* 

they  must  open  their  strongest  suit  so  firmly  root^^ 
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1  their  minds,  that  no  amoimt  of  experience  will 

^er  eradicate  it.     They  cannot,  or  will  not,  rec- 

piise  the  different  conditions  existing  in  the  two 

unes.      When  the  opening  lead  from  weakness 

roves,  as  it  must  occasionally  prove,  disastrous, 

L6y  say,  "  If  you  had  only  opened  your  strong 

lit,  we  should  have  saved  the  game."    They  quite 

:nore,  or  are  obstinately  blind  to,  the  fact  that, 

►r  one  game  that  is  saved  by  the  lead  from  a  long, 

larded  suit,  three  or  four  games  are  lost  by  it. 

When  hearts  are  declared,  at  the  score  of  love, 

le  defender's  first  aim  and  object  is  to  win  the 

Bcessary  four  tricks  to  save   the  game,   and  a 

ixarded  king,  if  the  ace  is  not  in  the  dummy  hand, 

^presents  one  trick,  or  a  fourth  of  that  aim  and 

bject,  provided  that  the  leader  does  not  open  the 

ait.    On  the  same  principle,  a  suit  headed  by  ace, 

ueen,  in  the  leader's  hand  is  probably  good  for 

wo  of  the  necessary  four  tricks,  unless  the  king  is 

a  dummy,  and  unless  the  suit  is  opened  by  the 

3ader.    It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence,  when  the 

5ader  has  had  occasion  to  open  a  weak  suit  —  say 

®  has  led  the  8  from  8,  7,  4  of  hearts,  against  an 

""^ginal  declaration  of  diamonds,  and  his  partner's 
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r.3 


kin^  liHH  \x*vn  ('.ti])\wr(u\  by  tho  aci'i  —  to  hoar  i)m 

[mrtlUT   Hiiy,    in    toricjH   of   (]iu*.p  rapvoacMf   "  Y^^     -•  3 

Hacri(ic(;<l  my  kin^  by  your  bwl  from  iiotbing/'  bw      :■  t 

in  thiH  HO?    Tbo  lotubir^H  [mrtrHjr  not  bavirig  cjitb^   -  r 

llif!  (\}wv,u  or  kriuvf!,  thc^y  mimt  tx?  Wh  ugair»     5-%t 

liim.      Tlio  lu'^!  in  in   tbo  doalor'H  hand,  and   t^Wsf; 

(\\uu'\i  niid   knnvcj  nniHt  Ikj  oitber  in  tbo  doabs^^'^H 

hand  or  in  ihu  diimmy'H  or  ono  in  ono  and  on(;       i  rj 

tlic-  oIImt,  and  in  any  of  tbcjKC?  throo  cumm  tbo  ki  Tmj^ 

in  a.4  d(!ad  as  tlio  j»rov(;rbial  doi;rnaib     Certain  Jj 

tbo  kin^  vvaH  Hiicfrific'Cid,  but  bo  waH  drK)mod  to  Hac?»^  ;- 

firc!  fr(»m  ib(!  ntart  of  tbc;  band,  and  notbing  c/nil  W 

bavr!  ])ri'.yruU'i\  it,  Hbort  of  tbo  dummy  boing  nnah  'Ma 

U)  ^nt  tlu?  b'ad.     It  in  idb?  to  Hay  tbat  tbo  load  iro:Mn\ 

wc!akn(!HH  Hacrifu^rid   tbo  king,  wbon  it  was  ior^^^' 

doonifid  to  (b^Htrnc.tion  in  any  caHC. 

Tbo   bind  of  tb(!  knavo,  from  knave,  10,  an       " 

nnotlMT,    in    ono    of    tbo    lx)Ht    and    mont   HHcfi       -" 

opcinin^M.      Not  only  is  it  a  load  wbiob  may  t-^^^ 

of  ^•;n'.at   aHHintaru'c?   U)  tbo  loador^H  partner  an-.^^ 

Htn^n^tlicn   bin  band  onormonnly,  }mi  al»o  it  ca^^^ 

do  no  li;irrri,  nH   it  in   impOHniblo  tf>  plaoo  the  T        ^ 

inainin^!;  bi^di   cardH  of  tbo  Hiiit  m  tbat  a  tri^^^*^ 

will  b^!  loMt  by  it.     Kvcji  if  tbo  aco  and  queen  a^'^^ 
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1  the  dealer's  hand,  and  the  king  with  the  leader's 
aitner,  nothing  is  lost  by  it,  as  the  ace  and  queen 
LXist  make,  and  the  leader  is  left  with  the  corn- 
Land  of  the  suit  on  the  third  round,  whereas, 

the  king  should  happen  to  be  in  the  dummy, 
xd  the  ace  and  queen  with  the  leader's  partner, 
^GTj  trick  in  the  suit  is  secured. 

-Another  useful  opening  lead,  which  cannot  do 
arm  and  may  prove  very  successful,  is  the  lead 
P  the  queen  from  queen  and  one  other.  This  is 
xtirely  opposed  to  all  the  cherished  principles 
E  whist  leads,  but  it  is  a  very  useful  opening  at 
bridge  in  spite  of  that.  If  the  ace  and  king  are 
oth  against  the  leader,  his  singly  guarded  queen  is 
o\3^i  to  fall  on  the  second  round,  but  if  he  should 
b.ance  to  find  his  partner  with  either  or  both  of 
^e  two  higher  cards,  the  lead  of  the  queen  cannot 
a-il  to  be  a  good  one.  Such  leads  as  these,  which 
annot  do  harm  and  may  do  much  good  by  strength- 
ening the  partner's  hand,  are  far  preferable  to 
^  tlind  lead  from  a  guarded  suit,  when  opening 
^^  game  against  a  strong  suit  declaration. 

Some  players  are  very  fond  of  leading  out  an 

^^^  at  onoe;  when  they  hold  one,  with  the  object 
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of  having  a  look  round.  This  lead  has  its  advan 
tagcs,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  the  leader  to  see  th 
exposed  hand  before  parting  with  the  lead,  bu 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  advantage  may  nOi**^!; 

be  gained  at  too  great  a  cost.     Holding  ace  an d 

king  only  of  a  suit,  the  ace,  followed  by  the  kin^^^ 
is  an  excellent  opening.     To  lead  the  ace  befo^ — -jq 
the  king  is  the  recognised  method  of  indicating       ^ 
a  partner  that  the  leader  holds  no  more  of  the  sr^ait 
led,  and  his  partner,  if  he  is  possessed  of  ordin^iy 
intelligence,  will  give  him  the  opportimity  of  nxai- 
ing  a  small  trump  by  a  ruflf  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
obtain  the  lead.    Holding  ace  and  others  of  a  suit, 
without  a  king,  the  advantage  gained  by  leading 
out  the  ace  and  having  a  look  round  may  be  far 
too  dearly  bought.     An  ace  has  other  uses  beyond 
the  winning  of  one  trick,  even  when  winning  that 
one  trick  is  coupled  with  the  advantage  of  having 
a  look  at  the  dunmiy. 

The  primary  object  of  an  ace's  existence  is  ^ 
kill  a  high  card  of  the  adversary's,  and  also  that 
ace  may  become  so  invaluable  as  a  card  of  reentry     ^  .^^^ 
later  on,  when  the  lead  is  badly  wanted  for  a     ^  .^.^ 
specific  purpose.    The  lead  is  of  very  small  advwi"    ^  ^  ^ 
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tage  at  first,  before  the  dummy  hand  is  exposed, 

and  before  the  game  has  had  time  to  develop,  but 

later  on  in  the  hand  it  is  a  very  different  matter. 

The  original  leader  has  now  had  the  opportunity 

3f  gaining  a  great  deal  of  information  from  the 

fall  of  the  cards,  and  it  may  be  all-important  to 

bim  to  be  able  to  get  the  lead,  and  he  will  very 

likely  have  occasion  to  bitterly  regret  that  ace, 

lightly  parted  with  at  first  for  no  adequate  result. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  lead  from  a  suit  of  ace 

and  three  or  four  others,  the  ace  must  be  led  by  all 

means.     There  is  too  much  danger  of  it  being 

trumped  and  never  making  a  trick  at  all,  unless  it 

is  led  originally,  but  why  need  that  ace  suit  be 

touched  at  all  ?    The  leader  must  have  some  other 

suit  which  he  could  open.     He  should  rather  lead 

the  highest  of  a  weak  suit,  containing  nothing  of 

my  value,  and  retain  his  ace  as  a  certain  card  of 

'e-entry  later  on,  when  he  will  know  something 

ibout  the  position  of  the  cards,  and  when  the  lead 

nay  be  of  real  use  to  him.     This  is  all  in  strict 

Lccordance  with  what  has  been  already  said,  that 

he  first  lead  should  be  purely  defensive.    Once  in 

i  while  the  small  or  even  the  grand  slam  may  be 
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lost  by  not  Icafling  out  an  aco,  but  very  rarely  ii 
cloiid  will  a  game  bo  lost  by  it  which  could  ha\=re 
\mm  Havod  by  any  other  means.  When  the  gan — r^ic 
iH  lK)und  to  be  loHt  in  any  case,  the  consideration  i^-  of 
whether  one  or  even  two  tricks  could  have  be^-  en 
mviid  is  practically  immaterial.  The  small  exta^ra 
loHH  incurred  is  nothing  compared  with  the  chanrziace 
of  saving  the  game. 

When  the  dealer  has  passed  the  declaration  g==tnj 
a  Huit  has  l)een  declared  by  dummy,  one  of  the  ^r^^ery 
lK»Ht  ojKjning  leads  is  a  trump  through  the  de^^ar- 
iii^  hand.     This  is  an  opening  which  is  not  Trm^ade 
UHO   of  nearly  often  enough,   even  by  our     Tbes^ 
j)lay(TH.     It  has  so  many  advantages.     WheiiL    the 
Icjador  has  a  fairly  good  protected  hand  and     two 
or  tliroo  small  trumps,  it  relieves  him  from  the 
reHjKmsibility  of  leading  from  any  of  his  guarded 
HiiitH,  and  it  can  do  so  little  harm.     It  is  possible 
lliat  it  rnay  lose  one  trick.     For  instance,  suppos- 
ing that  the  dummy  has  declared  hearts  with  ace, 
knavo,  and  throe  others,  the  leader^s  partner  baa 
(\u(ion  and  two  others,  and  the  dealer  king  and  one 
otlu^r.     In  this  case  the  lead  of  a  trump  will  un- 

d(;niably  sacrifice  the  partner's  queen  and  will  lose 
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a  trick,  but  this  is  only  one  distribution  of  the  cards 
out  of  many,  and  in  the  long  run  this  lead  wiU 
pay  well.  Suppose  the  dummy  has  declared 
hearts,  and  the  leader's  hand  is  — 

Hearts  — 10, 7, 5.  Clubs  —  Ace,  queen,  8,  6. 

Diamonds  —  King,0.        Spades  —  Queen,  10,  5,  2. 

Here  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  right 
lead.  The  one  lead  is  the  10  of  hearts,  partly  with 
a  view  of  helping  the  partner  if  he  should  happen 
to  hold  strength  in  the  trump  suit,  and  stiU  more 
uo  avoid  having  to  open  any  of  the  three  guarded 
>lain  suits.  The  leader's  partner,  if  he  wins  the 
irst  trick,  will  not  return  the  trump  suit,  but  will 
ead  up  to  weakness  in  the  dummy,  and  the 
eader's  hand  cannot  fail  to  be  materially  benefited 
iiereby.  As  we  said  before,  the  value  of  this  open- 
ing lead  is  not  anything  like  sufficiently  recognised, 
3ven  by  good  players. 

There  was  an  old  adage  at  whist :  "  When  in 
ioubt  lead  trumps."  There  should  be  a  still 
atrpnger  adage  at  Bridge :  "  When  in  doubt  lead 
a  trump  through  the  declaring  hand,  but  not  up 
toit'^ 

An  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  opening  lead 
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being  purely  defensive  is  when  the  leader  holds 
considerable  strength  in  the  trump  suit  —  not 
sufficient  strength  to  double  on^  but  still  strength 
enough  to  keep  the  declaring  hand  in  cheeky  and 
to  prevent  the  dealer  from  extracting  all  the 
trumps.  In  this  case  the  position  of  affairs  is  en- 
tirely altered.  The  game  is  in  no  danger^  and  the 
leader's  plan  of  campaign  should  be  an  attacking^ 
not  a  defensive  one.  He  should  open  his  best  suit, 
and  try  to  weaken  the  declaring  hand  by  forcing 
him  to  trump,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  bringing 
in  his  own  long  suit,  as  at  whist,  when  all  the 
trumps  are  exhausted.  Say  that  hearts  are  de- 
clared by  the  dealer,  and  the  leader  holds  — 

Hearts  —  King,  knave,  9, 8.  Clubs  —  King,  knave,  10,  9,  8. 
Diamonds  —  6.  Spades  —  Ace,  6,  2. 

This  is  not  a  doubling  hand,  but  it  is  a  good  hand, 
a  hand  on  which  there  is  practically  no  chance  of 
losing  the  game,  and  a  very  fair  chance  of  win- 
ning the  odd  trick  or  more  with  the  assistance  of 
one  or  two  useful  cards  in  the  partner's  hand. 
The  lead  of  the  single  diamond  would  be  a  very 
bad  one  with  this  hand.    The  leader  is  in  no  hurry 

to  make  his  trimips  by  ruffing.    At  least  two,  and 
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very  likely  three,  of  them  are  certain  to  make, 
with  the  declared  strength  behind  him,   and  he 
would  be  only  weakening  his  own  hand  by  leading 
for  a  ruflF.    His  lead  here  should  be  the  knave  of 
clubs,  because,  if  his  partner  has  either  the  ace  or 
queen,   the  suit  is  at  once  established,   and  the 
strong  hand  against  him  can  be  forced  with  mani- 
fest advantage.    The  dealer  has  probably  declared 
iearts  on  five,  headed  by  ace,  queen,  or  ace,  queen, 
10,  and  directly  the  dealer's  hand  is  once  forced, 
the  strength  in  trumps  is  equalised  between  the 
dealer  and  the  original  leader.    With  these  sorts  of 
hands  it  is  generally  a  case  of  the  player  who  gets 
the  first  force  on  his  adversary  winning  the  odd 
trick  or  more. 

When  the  dealer  has  passed  the  declaration,  and 
"the  dununy  has  declared  either  diamonds,  clubs,  or 
Spades,  the  heart  suit  is  a  very  safe  one  to  open, 
especially  if  the  leader  is  himself  weak  in  that 
suit.  Somebody  must  have  strength  in  hearts. 
iTeither  the  dealer  nor  the  dummy  has  declared 
hearts,  therefore  the  strength  does  not  lie  with 
either  of  them,  and  it  must  be  with  the  leader's 

partner. 

12  177 


Hilit   without  tlmt,   nnrl   it  may  happen  that  hi      ^a 

]>artn(!r  Iiuh  only  ono  of  that  strong  suit^  and  iSmB 

not  nl)l(i  to  put  him  in  again.     Whcm  a  playc=5r 

(loublcH^  ]yuig  over  tho  dcclaror;  it  is  tantamou^ZHi^ 
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It  ifl  always  dangoronn  tx)  opon  a  weak  black  | 

suit  against  a  passod  call.     Tho  dealer  has  practi-  ; 

cally  declared,  by  passing  the  declaration,  that  he  i 

has  no  groat  strength  in  either  hearts  or  diamonds, 
bnt  he  has  said  nothing  about  tho  black  snits,  and 
he  may  \h)  vc^ry  strong  in  either  of  tbom.     When  / 

th(i  (hiduration  has  \mm  passed,  it  is  always  better,  j 

cwtcria  paribus,  to  open  a  red  suit  in  proferonco 
to  a  black  one. 

The  conditions  are  again  entirely  altered  when 
the  l(ia(l(T's  partner  doubles  a  suit  declaration. 
The  leader  nnist  now  abandon  his  own  game  alto- 
gether, and  play  solely  for  his  partner's  hand. 
Wh(m  th(5  declaration  has  been  made  by  the 
dummy,  it  is  right,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  for 
tli(?  \oai]rr  to  f)pon  with  his  highest  trump,  what- 
ev(^r  it  may  bo,  and  whatever  the  rest  of  his  hand 
may  conHint  of.  8howing  his  strong  suit  first,, 
which  Hornc;  players  are  very  fond  of,  is  a  mistake 
His  partner  may  bo  trusted  t.o  find  out  his  stron, 
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to  asking  his  partner  to  lead  his  highest  trump  on 
the  first  opportunity,  and  this  demand  should  al- 
ways be  complied  with.  When  the  leader  holds  a 
singleton,  and  two  or  three  small  trumps,  it  is  very 
tempting  to  lead  the  singleton,  but  it  is  not  the 
right  game.  By  so  doing  he  is  playing  for  his 
own  hand  instead  of  for  his  partner's,  and  when 
any  declaration  is  doubled  it  is  obligatory  on  the 
doubler's  partner  to  give  up  his  own  game  and  to 
play  entirely  for  his  partner. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  leader's  partner 
doubles  a  strong  suit  declaration  made  by  the 
dealer  the  position  is  again  different.  Here  the 
leader  should  not  begin  with  a  trump,  as  the  de- 
clarer is  now  lying  over  the  doubler.  In  this  case 
lie  should  lead  a  singleton  if  he  has  one,  or  failing 
that,  he  should  open  his  strongest  suit,  and  play 
an  attacking  game,  not  a  defensive  one,  the 
strength  in  trumps  being  now  declared  with  him 
instead  of  against  him. 

An  extraordinary  idea  prevails  among  a  large 

section  of  Bridge  players  that  when  the  leader's 

partner  doubles  a  declaration  of  spades  made  by 

the  dummy,  it  is  not  right  to  lead  a  trump.    It  is 
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impossible  to  ascribe  any  why  or  wherefore  to  this 
idea,  but  there  it  is.  In  these  latter  days,  aided 
by  the  light  of  experience,  this  idea  is  being  slowly 
rooted  out,  but  very  slowly.  Even  now  one  meets 
many  players  who  cannot  be  induced  to  lead  a 
trump  at  once  when  their  partner  doubles  spades 
—  they  will  lead  anything  rather.  "  Hellespont " 
says,  "  If  the  leader's  partner  does  not  wish  a 
trump  led  to  him  at  once,  he  has  no  business  to 
double,"  and  in  this  case  "  Hellespont "  is  very 
right.  The  doubler  has  either  doubled  on  strength 
in  trumps,  or  on  great  strength  in  plain  suits,  or  on 
a  good  all-round  hand,  and  in  any  case  it  must  be 
to  his  advantage  to  have  a  trump  led  at  once,  as  no 
sane  man  would  double  simply  on  the  chance  of 
making  a  small  trump  or  two  by  ruffing.  When- 
ever a  player,  on  the  left  of  the  declarer,  doubles 
a  suit  declaration,  it  is  obligatory  on  his  partner 
to  lead  his  highest  trump,  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 
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THE  PLAY  OF  THE  THIRD  HAND  IN  A  NO 

TRUMP   GAME 

It  has  been  written,  by  a  recognised  authority  on 
the  game,  that  "  The  play  of  the  third  hand  pre- 
sents less  difficulties  than  the  original  lead,  because 
he  has  the  light  of  the  exposed  hand  to  guide  him.'' 
This  is  no  doubt  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  writer  would 
have  it  appear.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  third 
hand  has  "  the  light  of  the  exposed  hand  to  guide 
him '' ;  but  this  light  may,  or  may  not,  be  an 
illuminating  one.  When  the  declaration  of  No 
Trumps  has  been  made  by  the  dummy,  the  light  is 
a  very  shining  one,  inasmuch  as  the  strength  on 
which  the  declaration  was  made  is  fully  exposed, 
but,  when  the  dealer  has  made  the  declaration,  the 
light  afforded  by  a  view  of  the  dummy  hand  may 
be  a  veritable  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  not  only  may 
tell  the  leader  nothing,  but  may  even  lead  him  into 
altogether  false  deductions. 
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The  third  player  may  be  said  to  have  responsi- 
bility thrust  upon  him.  He  has  no  voice  in  the 
original  opening  of  the  game.  That  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  his  partner.  All  that  he  knows  rs 
that  his  partner  has  opened  his  numerically  strong- 
est suit,  and  he  has  to  draw  his  conclusions,  and  to 
determine  upon  the  game  to  be  played,  by  infer- 
ences that  he  can  draw  from  the  value  of  the  card 
originally  led,  and  from  the  forces  exposed  in  the 
dummy  hand.  For  this  reason,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  every  player  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  established  and  accepted  leads 
against  a  No  Trump  declaration,  a  table  of  which 
will  be  found  on  page  143,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  draw  reliable  deductions  therefrom. 

The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  these  leads 
are  as  follows :  —  The  lead  of 

Ace  indicates    Ace,  queen,  knave,  and  others,  with  a  card 

of  re-entry. 

King        "  ( 1 )  Ace,  king,  and  five  others. 

(2)  Ace,  king,  knave,  and  others. 

(3)  King,  queen,  knave,  and  one  other. 

Queen       "  (1)  Ace,  king,  queen,  and  others. 

(2)  Ace,  queen,  knave,  and  others. 

(3)  Queen,  knave,  10,  and  others. 
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Knave  indicates  ( 1 )  Ace,  knave,  10,  and  others. 

(2)  King,  knave,  10,  and  others. 

(3)  King,  queen,  knave^  and  more  than 

one  other. 

(4)  Highest  of  a  sequence. 

Ten  "  (1)  King,  knave,  10,  and  others. 

(2)   Sequence  headed  by  the  10. 

Any  lower  card  indicates  ( 1 )  Highest  of  a  sequence. 

( 2 )  Three  higher  cards  exactly  in 
the  leader's  hand. 

These  are  the  only  accepted  leads  against  a  No 
Trump  declaration,  and  every  player  who  pro- 
fesses to  play  scientific  Bridge  ought  to  have  them 
thoroughly  at  his  finger-ends,  so  that  he  will  never 
be  in  a  position  to  say  to  his  partner,  ^*  I  did  not 
understand  what  your  lead  meant."  If  he  knows 
these  leads  by  heart,  he  cannot  fail  to  read  his 
partner's  lead  correctly,  or,  at  the  worst,  to  be  in 
doubt  between  one  or  two  possible  combinations. 
Thus,  supposing  the  leader  opens  with  the  queen 
of  a  suit,  there  is  nothing  of  any  value  in  dummy, 
and  the  third  hand  holds  king  and  two  others.  It 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  lead  is  either  from 
ace,  queen,  knave,  and  others,  or  from  queen, 
knave,  10,  and  others,  and  in  either  case  the  king 
should  be  played  on  the  leader's  queen  at  once  — 
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not  for  purposes  of  unblocking,  but  to  show  the 
l(;u(Ior  whoro  tlio  other  higli  card  lies.  Or  again,  to 
take  a  more  forcible  example,  suppose  the  leader 
oj)(;n8  with  a  knave,  the  dummy  puts  down  two  or 
throe  Huiall  ones,  and  the  third  hand  holds  queen 
and  two  others.  In  this  case  the  lead  is  either 
from  ace,  knave,  10,  or  from  king,  knave,  10,  or 
from  a  sequence  headed  by  the  knave,  and  in  any 
cuHo  the  queen  should  be  played  on  the  partner's 
knave  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  It  is  a 
Hiiignlar  fact  that  many  players,  who  would  at  once 
g(5t  out  of  their  partner's  way  if  they  held  queen 
and  one  other,  will  not  do  so  when  they  hold 
(iu(;(;n  and  two  or  more  others.  They  will  say, 
**  r  Haw  no  good  in  unblocking  until  it  was  neces- 
Hary."  Hut  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  unblocking,  but  of  making  the  game  easy 
for  th(;ir  partner.  The  queen  is  of  no  possible 
vnhu;  m  regards  establishing  the  suit,  but  what 
tlu;  l(»udcr  wants  to  know  is  where  the  queen  is 
»ituat(;(],  and  that  information  they  studiously 
withliold  from  him. 

Tuk(5  a  very  common  instance.    The  leader  holds 
ace,  knave,  10,  to  five  of  a  suit;  he  opens  with  the 
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knave^  the  second  and  third  hands  both  play  small 
ones,  and  the  dealer  wins  with  the  king,  leaving 
the  position  of  the  queen  entirely  unknown,  but 
with  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  in  the  dealer's 
hand.  The  original  leader  gets  in  again,  and  what 
is  he  to  do?  He  probably  has  no  other  card  of 
entry,  and  he  is  afraid  to  lead  out  his  ace  for  fear 
of  leaving  the  queen  in  the  dealer's  hand  to  com- 
mand the  situation,  so  he  tries  to  put  his  partner 
hi.  with  some  other  suit  in  the  hope  of  having  his 
original  suit  led  to  him  through  the  dealer's  hand, 
and  the  result  is  probably  disaster.  If  the  third 
hand  had  only  made  the  game  easy  for  him  by 
showing  him  the  queen,  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
guess,  four  tricks  in  the  suit  would  have  been 
absolutely  assured,  but  this  is  what  they  will  not 
do  —  they  will  not  make  the  game  easy.  What 
harm  can  it  possibly  do,  with  any  combination  of 
the  cards,  to  throw  a  queen  on  the  partner's  knave 
led?  The  leader  of  the  knave  is  bound  to  have 
either  ace  and  10,  or  king  and  10,  or  10  and  9,  in 
addition  to  his  knave,  and  in  none  of  these  three 
cases  can  it  be  anything  but  an  assistance  to  him 
to  see  a  high  card  played  by  his  partner,  supposing 
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of  eourflo  that  thcro  is  nothing  of  value  in  the 
(lummy  hand. 

Thcro  is  no  more  tiresome  partner  in  a  No 
Trump  game  than  one  who  will  persist  in  holding 
up  a  high  card  in  your  original  suit.  He  will 
not  block  you  —  he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  too 
good  a  player  to  do  that  —  but  neither  will  he 
make  the  game  easy  for  you  by  getting  rid  of  a 
high  card  of  your  suit,  which  can  be  of  no  pos- 
Hiblc  value  to  him,  but  which  is  bound  to  cramp 
your  game  as  long  as  you  do  not  know  where  it 
lies. 

There  is  one  golden  rule  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  third  player  against  a  No  Trump 
declaration,  and  that  is,  always  to  return  his  part- 
ner's original  lead,  unless  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment and  bringing  in  of  that  suit  is  obviously 
hopclcHs.  It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  third 
player  lias  a  stronger  suit  than  the  one  originally 
opened,  and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  if 
lie  had  had  the  opening  lead,  but  he  did  not  have 
it.  ITifl  partner  had  to  open  the  game,  he  has 
opened  it  with  his  best  suit,  and  the  attack  must 

be  continued  in  that  suit,  unless  the  cards  ex- 
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posed  in  dummy  are  such  as  to  render  it  mani- 
festly fatal  to  do  so.  There  are  certain  timorous 
players  who  will  not  return  their  partner's  suit, 
when  they  have  won  the  first  trick  with  the  king 
or  queen,  because  they  see  the  ace  in  the  dummy 
hand.  They  will  say  afterwards,  when  the  game 
has  probably  been  lost  through  their  bad  play, 
"  I  did  not  like  to  return  your  suit  up  to  the  ace,'' 
but  why  not  ?  An  ace  is  by  no  means  a  bad  card 
to  lead  up  to  —  rather  the  reverse.  The  ace  is 
bound  to  make,  and,  by  returning  the  suit  at  once, 
the  third  player  gives  his  partner  a  fine  chance 
of  utilising  any  tenace  which  he  may  hold,  with- 
out helping  his  opponents  in  any  way.  The  effect 
of  opening  some  other  suit,  up  to  weakness  in  the 
dummy,  is  only  to  take  a  card  of  entry  out  of  the 
partner's  hand,  and  those  precious  cards  of  entry 
—  there  are  not  likely  to  be  many  of  them  —  are 
so  invaluable  that  they  should  never  be  lightly 
sacrificed. 

It  is  a  very  strong  measure  for  the  third  hand 
to  abandon  his  partner's  suit,  and  to  open  his  own. 
By  so  doing,  he  is  practically  saying  to  his  part- 
ner, "  Give  up  your  suit  altogether,  and  play  for 
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mine,  it  is  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two."  There 
are  occasions  when  it  is  right  to  change  the  suit, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  third  player  holds  a  suit 
of  king,  queen,  knave  to  five,  which  will  be  estab- 
lished with  the  loss  of  only  one  trick,  whereas  the 
leader's  suit  will  take  two  more  rounds  to  estab- 
lish ;  but  these  occasions  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  are  only  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule. 
The  general  rule  is,  that  it  is  a  fatal  policy  for 
the  two  defenders  to  have  disjointed  interests  by 
each  playing  for  his  own  suit 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  dunmiy  puts 
down  such  a  powerful  hand  as  to  render  it  patent 
to  the  third  player  that  the  game  must  be  lost 
unless  his  partner  holds  one  or  more  named  cards. 
When  this  is  the  case,  he  should  play  for  that 
card,  or  those  cards,  being  in  his  partner's  hand, 
as  though  he  had  seen  them  there,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  an  extra  trick  may  be  lost  by  so 
doing.  Saving  the  game,  not  saving  one  or  two 
tricks,  is  the  object  to  be  played  for. 

The  following  hand,  which  occurred  in  actual 

play,  is  a  very  illustrative  instance  of  this.     A  B 

were  partners  against  Y  Z.     The  score  was  love 
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all.  A  dealt  and  left  it  to  B,  who  declared  No 
Trumps.  Y  led  the  knave  of  hearts,  and  B's  and 
Z's  hands  were  as  follows :  — 


Y 
A  B 

(dealer)      (dummy) 
Z 


Hearts  —  King,  queen. 

Diamonds  —  Queen. 

Clubs  —  Ace,  king,  queen,  knave^ 

7,4. 
Spades  —  Ace,  9,  8,  6. 


Hearts  —  Ace,  8,  3. 
Clubs  —  9,  7,  6. 
Diamonds  —  King,  10,  9,  8. 
Spades  —  Knave,  10,  4. 

Z  won  the  first  trick  with  the  ace  of  hearts,  and 

he  then  had  to  consider  how  the  game  was  to  be 

saved.     It  was  at  once  obvious  that  his  partner 

must  hold  the  ace  of  diamonds,  otherwise  the  game 

was  lost,  six  tricks  in  clubs,  one  in  hearts,  one  in 

diamonds,  and  one  in  spades  —  three  by  cards. 

If  he  returned  the  heart,  that  suit  was  at  once 

established,   but   it  was   then   necessary   for   his 

partner  to  hold  the  king  of  spades  in  addition  to 

the  ace  of  diamonds.     After  a  moment's  hesita- 

tation,  he  led  the  king  of  diamonds,  not  a  small 

one,  as  in  that  case  his  partner  must  have  the 

knave  as  well  as  the  ace  to  save  the  game.     It 

came  oS  to  perfection.     The  dealer  held  knave 
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and  tliroo  other  diamondfl^  and  the  king,  queen  of 
Hp}id(!H;  and  any  other  lead  than  the  king  of  dia- 
niondH  nniHt  liave  lost  at  least  five  by  cards.  As 
it  was^  they  made  the  aoe  of  hearts  and  four 
diarnonds  and  saved  the  game.  This  is  not  quoted 
aH  any  great  coup,  but  just  as  an  instance  of 
plju'ing  a  high  card  in  the  partner's  hand,  and 
phiying  as  though  it  were  marked  there,  when  it 
was  al)Holut(5ly  necessary  for  it  to  be  there  in  order 
U)  Have  the  game.  An  inferior  player  would  not 
liavc;  jdayod  it  in  that  way,  but  would  probably 
luiv(!  r(!tnmod  the  heart,  and  would  then  have  said 
to  Ills  jiartnor,  after  the  game  was  lost,  "If  I 
Iiad  only  known  tliat  you  had  the  ace  of  diamonds, 
T  (!ould  have  saved  that  game."  Ho  could  not 
])OHHibly  have  known  it,  but  he  ought  to  have  rco- 
o^iJHcid  that  tluj  game  was  lost  unless  it  was  there, 
and  to  luivo  play(!d  as  though  he  did  know  it 

At  firnt  HJght  it  appears  a  very  deadly  game  for 
tli(;  tliird  j)layor  U)  return  his  partner's  suit  up  to 
a  irinjor  tcmaco,  or  two  winning  cards,  in  dummy, 
but,  U)  do  HO  in  oftcm  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Say 
ihi\i  tlie  l(Midc?r  bns  opened  with  a  small  heart,  the 
tbird  hand,  holding  queen  and  two  small  ones, 
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wins  with  the  queen,  leaving  ace  and  knave  in 
dummy.  If  he  returns  the  suit,  he  is  leading  up 
to  a  certain  tenace  over  his  partner's  king,  but  the 
tenace  is  there  whatever  he  does.  If  he  does  not 
lead  the  suit,  the  dealer  will  do  so  as  soon  as  he 
gets  in,  and  the  ace  and  knave  will  win  all  the 
same,  so  that  he  is  really  giving  away  nothing  by 
returning  the  suit.  It  is  far  better  to  do  this  than 
to  open  a  fresh  suit  at  random,  unless  it  is  a  very 
good  one. 

One  of  the  strongest  axioms  of  bridge  is  that 
every  fresh  suit  opened  by  the  opponents  of  the 
declarer  of  No  Trumps  is  an  enormous  disad- 
vantage to  them.  Where  the  attack  is  first  begun, 
there  it  should  be  continued,  unless  the  result  of 
doing  so  will  obviously  be  fatal. 

The  application  of  the  ^^  Eleven  Rule,"  which 

was  fully  explained  at  page  147,  is  the  one  bright 

guiding  star  for  the  play  of  the  third  hand.     For 

the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  not 

have  read,  or,  if  they  did  read,  may  not  have 

attached  suflScient  importance  to  this  particular 

point,  we  will  here  repeat  the  conditions  of  the 

^'  Eleven  Rule."     When  the  original  leader  has 
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led  liis  fourth-best  card,  if  the  value  of  the  pips 
on  the  card  led  is  deducted  from  eleven,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  number  of  cards  of  that  suit, 
higher  than  the  one  led,  which  are  not  in  the 
leader's  liand.  The  correct  application  of  this 
rule  is  frequently  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
play(jr  of  the  third  hand.  There  are  occasions 
wlien  the  position  of  every  card  in  the  suit  can 
be  accurately  gauged,  sdch  as  when'  the  leader 
opens  with  the  7  of  a  suit,  the  dummy  puts  down 
qu(H?n,  8  and  another,  and  the  third  hand  holds 
ace,  10,  and  a  small  one.  In  this  case  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty  that  the  dealer  cannot  beat  the  7,  as  there 
are  only  four  cards  against  the  leader,  higher  than 
the  one  led,  and  they  are  all  visible  to  the  third 
player.  Therefore,  if  the  second  hand  covers  the 
7  with  the  8,  the  third  player  puts  on  his  10, 
leads  out  the  ace  and  a  small  one,  and  every  trick 
in  the  suit  is  assured.  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
w^liic-li  does  not  often  happen.  Much  more  fre- 
quently the  third  hand  is  able  to  judge  that  the 
d(uil(>r  has  one  card  and  one  only  higher  than  the 
curd  led,  and  he  then  has  to  determine  what  that 

one  card  is  likely  to  be.     This  is  by  far  the  most 
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common  form  of  the  application  of  the  **  Eleven 
Rule."  Say  that  the  leader  opens  with  a  6,  which 
shows  five  higher  cards  against  him  in  the  suit^ 
the  dummy  puts  down  knave,  7,  4,  and  the  third 
hand  holds  king,  9,  2.  The  dealer  is  marked  with 
one  card  only  higher  than  the  6,  and  that  card 
may  be  ace,  queen,  10,  or  8.  If  the  declaration 
of  No  Trumps  has  been  made  by  the  dealer,  the 
probability  is  that  that  one  card  is  the  ace,  or  at 
any  rate  the  queen,  in  neither  of  which  cases  can 
anything  be  gained  by  putting  on  the  king  as  third 
hand.  There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the 
dealer  having  chanced  that  suit  entirely,  and  of 
the  original  leader  holding  both  ace  and  queen; 
but  bridge  is  a  game  of  probabilities,  not  possi- 
bilities, and  the  third  hand  has  to  consider  the 
probable  placings  of  the  cards,  not  possible  but 
improbable  combinations.  In  this  case  he  should 
play  his  9  on  the  6  led,  whether  the  second  hand 
covers  or  not,  and,  if  his  9  is  allowed  to  win,  lead 
the  king  at  once,  so  as  to  clear  his  partner's  suit 
and  to  avoid  blocking  him.  If  the  dealer  holds 
ace  and  two  small  ones,  he  will  probably  allow  the 
king  also  to  win.     The  third  one  should  then  be 
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I<;r|  in  iUii  hojM5  that  tho  loader  may  have  a  card 

of  re-entry  U)  hritm;  in  bis  tbirtoentb. 

lAii  iJH  tak(i  another  case,  wbicb  in  by  no  mcan» 

uneoinnjon.     SiJp[KiM$  tho  loader  opens  with  a  5, 

the  diJiuniy  puts  down  knavo^  7;  3,  and  the  third 

hand  IioMh  ({iKjen^  0,  0.     According  to  the  Eleven 

liiiUi  the  dcmler  can  have  one  card  only  higher  than 

the  !)y  axuly  if  the  dcMilaration  has  been  made  by 

hi  in,  there  is  a  vary  strong  presumption  that  biH 

one  card  is  eitlier  the  tioxt  or  the  king.    If  the  third 

hand  puts  r>n  the  queen^  it  is  won  by  tlie  ace  or 

king  in  the  dealer's  hand,  and  the  knave  in  dummy 

njuiains  g<iod  for  the  third  trick.     If,  on  the  otlier 

hand,  the  tliird  player  presumes  that  tlie  dealer's 

one  card  is  either  the  ace  or  king,  and  finesses  bis 

9,  evr^ry  Hiilisequent  trick  in  the  suit  is  assure^!, 

should  his  f>njHunjf)tion  prove  correct.     This  is  a 

good  iiiHiAincAi  of  the  sort  of  chances  that  must  be 

taken,  and  of  iha  kind  of  finesses  that  should  bo 

made  by  lh(5  third  player,  and  this  is  where  the 

Klevc^n  I{ijl(i  helps  him  ho  much.     It  may  bapfx^n 

tliat  liin  partn(;r  has  led  from  an  ace,  king  suit, 

in    whieli   caw;  H(?v(}ral   tricks,   and   probably  tho 

ganii;,  will  be  Umi  by  his  finesse;   but  the  balance 
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of  probability  is  strongly  against  it,  and  it  is 
foolish  to  play  for  one  possible  combination  of  the 
cards,  when  there  are  many  other  combinations 
which  are  distinctly  more  probable. 

The  value  of  the  card  led,  if  it  is  a  moderately 
high  one,  affords  great  information  to  an  obser- 
vant player  of  the  third  hand.  Suppose  the  leader 
opens  with  the  7  of  a  suit,  the  dummy  puts  down 
the  8  and  the  3,  and  the  third  hand  holds  king, 

9,  4.    Here  again,  the  dealer  is  marked  with  only 
•   one  card  higher  than  the  7,  but  in  this  case  the 

value  of  that  one  card  is  absolutely  certain.  The 
four  missing  higher  cards  are  ace,  queen,  knave, 
and  10,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  original  leader 
cannot  hold  either  ace,  queen,  knave,  or  ace,  knave, 

10,  or  queen,  knave,  10,  as  he  would  have  led  one 
of  the  honours  from  either  combination;  there- 
fore the  cards  in  his  hand  must  be  ace,  queen,  10, 
leaving  the  knave  marked  with  the  dealer.  This 
should  be  as  plainly  apparent  to  the  third  player 
as  though  he  had  seen  the  knave  in  the  dealer's 
hand.  In  this  particular  case  the  iufornintiori  is 
not  of  much  use  to  him,  as  he  would  of  course 

play  the  king  in  any  case,  there  being  nothing  of 
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value  in  tlio  dummy  hand;  but  it  is  given  as  an 
in.stance  of  lieing  al)lo  to  place  the  high  cards  of 
the  suit  le<l,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eleven 
Kule. 

The  dealer  is  acknowledged  to  have  quite  a  dis- 
j)n»I)()rtionate  advantage  in  the  play  of  the  two 
hands  when  there  are  No  Trumps,  but  the  Eleven 
Kuh;  is  a  strong  weapon  of  defence  against  him 
in  the;  hands  of  skilful  adversaries,  and  the  correct 
ai)})lication  of  it  will  to  some  extent  minimise  the 
great  advantages  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses. 

It  is  a  good  wholesome  general  rule  that  it  can 
never  1x5  good  play  to  finesse  against  one's  partner, 
but  tliis  nile  admits  of  considerable  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  third  player  in  a  No  Trump  game. 
When  an  adverse  call  of  No  Trumps  has  been 
made,  it  is  of  such  supreme  importance  to  estab- 
lish the  suit  originally  led,  that  any  finesse  should 
be  taken  by  the  third  hand,  which  offers  a  fair 
chanco  of  defeating  the  cards  exposed  in  dumany. 
If  there  is  nothing  of  any  value  in  dummy,  then 
any  fmosso  is  bad.  In  this  case  the  third  Hand 
should  jday  his  highest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or 
the  lowest  of  two  or  more  such  cards  in  sequence, 
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and  leave  all  the  finessing  to  his  partner,  and  he 
should  also  endeavour  to  help  his  partner  as  much 
as  possible  by  returning  a  higher  card  than  the 
best  one  in  dummy,  so  as  to  force  the  dealer  to 
cover  on  the  second  round.  It  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  when  the  third  player  holds  four 
of  the  suit  originally  led,  and  the  dummy  puts 
down  three,  the  dealer  cannot  possibly  hold  more 
than  two,  as  the  original  leader  must  have  at  least 
four.  It  follows  that  the  dealer's  remaining  card, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  bound  to  be  played  on  the 
second  round,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
third  player  to  lead  a  strengthening  card;  he 
should  rather  show  his  partner  four  of  the  suit 
by  returning  a  low  one. 

The  time  when  a  strengthening  card  becomes 
so  useful  is  when  dummy  has  two  only  of  the 
suit.  Suppose  the  leader  opens  with  3  of  dia- 
monds, dummy  puts  down  10,  5,  and  the  third 
player  holds  king,  knave,  4,  2.  The  third  player 
puts  on  the  king  which  wins  the  trick,  and  he 
should  at  once  return  the  knave,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  whist  rule  of  showing  four  of  the 

suit  by  returning  a  low  one.     The  situation  is  so 
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obvious:  the  dealer  has  two  diamonds^  one  of 
which  is  very  probably  the  queen^  and  if  the  third 
player  returns  a  small  one^  his  partner  has  to  put 
on  the  ace  to  beat  the  10  in  dununy,  and  the  queen 
remains  mistress  of  the  situation,  whereas  by  re- 
turning the  knave  both  the  queen  and  10  are 
killed.  All  this  is  only  common  sense,  but  com- 
mon sense  is  a  faculty  which  many  would-be 
]]ri(lge  players  seom  very  devoid  of  at  the  Bridge 
table,  however  well  furnished  they  may  be  with 
it  in  other  walks  of  life.  They  get  an  idea  fixed 
in  their  heads,  such  as  that  it  is  right  to  return 
the  highest  of  three  and  the  lowest  of  four,  and 
tlioy  fail  to  see  that  the  rule  must  be  varied  under 
differing  conditions. 

When  there  is  a  high  card  exposed  in  the 
dummy,  the  situation  is  entirely  altered.  In  this 
case  any  reasonable  finesse,  not  only  may,  but 
inuHt,  bo  taken  by  the  third  hand.  Holding  ace, 
10,  and  another,  the  finesse  of  the  10  should  al- 
ways 1)0  made,  if  either  the  king  or  queen  is  in 
the  dummy  hand.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
loader  has  both  of  the  other  honours,  but  if  he  has 

only  one  of  them,  and  the  other  is  in  the  dealer's 
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hand,  nothing  can  be  lost  by  finessing  the  10,  as 
the  dealer  is  bound  to  win  at  least  one  trick  in  the 
suit  in  any  case.  When  the  knave  and  two  others 
are  in  dununy,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  bo 
gained  by  finessing. 

It  is  at  all  times  radically  wrong  to  take  a 
finesse  by  which  nothing  can  be  gained,  and  this 
particular  combination  affords  a  common  instance 
of  such  a  mistake.  When  the  dummy  puts  down 
knave  and  two  others,  and  the  third  hand  holds 
ace,  10,  and  another,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the 
cards  so  that  the  finesse  of  the  10  can  gain  a  trick. 
The  original  leader  may  have  both  the  king  and 
queen,  but  in  this  case  nothing  is  gained  by  the 
finesse,  as  all  the  other  cards  must  fall  —  if  he 
has  only  one  of  them,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  avoid  losing  a  trick  in  the  suit,  and  the  only 
result  of  the  third  hand  finessing  is  to  mystify 
his  partner  by  leaving  him  in  doubt  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ace.  The  finesse  of  the  10  is  in  this 
case  a  bad  one,  because  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
it,  but  the  same  finesse  with  cither  king  or  queen 
in  dummy  is  a  good  one,  because  nothing  can  be 

lost  by  it,  and  much  may  be  gained. 
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This  is  the  principle  which  should  govern  the 
play  of  the  third  hand  —  to  take  any  reasonable 
finesse  which  may  result  in  profit  if  the  cards  lie 
favourably,  but  never  to  hold  up  a  high  card  of 
his  partner's  suit  when  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
it,  and  when  the  only  result  of  his  so  doing  will 
be  the  complete  mystification  of  his  unfortunate 
partner.  For  instance,  it  is  obviously  useless  to 
finesse  ace,  9,  and  another,  with  the  king  or  queen 
in  dummy,  as  the  dealer  cannot  hold  either  king, 
knave,  or  10,  or  queen,  knave,  10,  and  therefore 
one  at  least  of  those  three  cards  is  marked  in  the 
dealer's  hand. 

Certainly,  a  player  should  finesse  more  boldly 
as  third  hand  in  a  No  Trump  game  than  at  any 
other  time,  but  even  then  ,his  finesses  should  be 
tempered  by  judgment  and  by  careful  calculation 
of  what  high  cards  his  partner  may  hold,  and  he 
will  sometimes  realise  that  he  will  render  his  part- 
ner more  assistance  by  showing  him  at  once  the 
exact  state  of  affairs  than  by  taking  a  wild  and 
generally  useless  finesse. 

In  this  again,  as  in  nearly  every  point  during 

the  temporary  partnership  at  the  Bridge  tables, 
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the  plainer  and  more  straightforward  the  game 
is  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of 
both  partners. 

Some  players,  holding  ace  and  two  small  ones, 
will  not  put  on  the  ace  as  third  hand,  if  they  see 
the  king  in  the  dummy,  in  the  hope  of  catching 
the  king  on  the  second  round  of  the  suit.  They 
will  very  likely  succeed  in  so  doing  if  there  is  a 
second  round,  but  in  the  meantime  they  have  al- 
lowed the  dealer  to  win  the  first  trick,  and  have 
wilfully  deceived  their  partner  by  causing  him  to 
think  that  the  ace  is  against  him,  with  the  result 
that  he  will  be  very  likely  to  change  his  game 
altogether  when  he  gets  in  again.  It  is  far  better 
to  play  the  ace  at  once  and  to  return  the  suit  up 
to  the  king  in  dummy,  so  as  to  give  the  leader  the 
chance  of  utilising  his  tenace  if  he  has  one,  and 
also  so  as  to  leave  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ace.  The  one  solitary  instance  in  which 
it  is  right  to  hold  up  the  ace  is  when  the  dummy 
puts  down  king,  queen,  10,  and  the  third  hand 
holds  ace  and  two  small  ones.  The  queen  is  cer- 
tain to  be  put  on  second  in  hand,  and  if  the  third 

hand  wins  it  with  his  ace,  he  leaves  the  king  and 
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10  lK)th  ffxxlf  and  ho  is  in  tho  uncomfortable  po8i- 
tion  of  having  oithor  to  return  the  suit  up  to  tho 
major  tenaco,  or  to  open  a  fresh  suit  If,  on  the 
(>th(ir  liand,  he  allows  the  queen  to  win  the  first 
trick,  the  dealer  at  once  places  the  ace  in  the  origi- 
nal loader's  hand,  and  when  the  suit  is  led  again 
tli(;  king  is  certain  to  be  played  and  the  suit  is 
cstahliHlicd,  supposing,  as  is  more  than  probable;, 
that  the  original  lead  was  from  four  or  five, 
headed  by  the  knave.  Holding  up  the  ace  is  tho 
only  poHsibh}  way  of  preventing  the  dealer  win- 
ning two  tricks  in  the  suit,  and  although  it  is 
true;  that  the;  argument  against  deceiving  one's 
partncT  af)j)lioH  hero,  in  this  particular  instance 
it  Ih  tho  Bnialler  of  two  evils. 

It  hIiouM  b(;  n;membor(Ml  that  an  application  of 
tlu;  Kl(;v(5n  Knh;  will  always  tell  the  third  player 
tlio  (^\a(!t  nunibor  in  tho  suit,  higher  than  the  one 
1(5(1,  whicJi  are  in  tho  dealer's  hand.  When  the 
(l(;al(T  ciU)  ho  marked  with  two  or  more  such  cards, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  anything  will  bo  gained  by 
fines.sin^^  but  it  is  when  he  is  marked  with  one 
lii^luT  eard,  and  one;  only,  that  the  opportunity  for 

a  uH(;f ul  lincsHc  so  often  occurs.    The  third  hand  is 
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4 

sometimes  in  a  position  to  make  a  very  shrewd 
guess  at  the  value  of  that  one  high  card,  and  when 
he  can  do  this  he  ought  to  play  as  though  he  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  his  guess  was  right.  We  will 
take  a  very  simple  instance  of  this  —  the  dealer 
declares  "No  Trumps,  the  7  of  hearts  is  led,  the 
third  hand  holds  king,  9,  5,  and  the  dummy  puts 
down  queen,  4,  2,  and  also  holds  the  ace  and  king 
of  clubs.  It  is  now  very  nearly  a  certainty  that 
the  dealer^s  one  high  card  in  hearts  must  be  the 
ace,  as  he  would  not  have  declared  No  Trumps 
with  the  entire  command  of  two  suits  against  him, 
unless  it  was  a  one  suit  declaration,  and  even  in 
that  case  the  play  of  the  king  of  hearts  would  not 
save  the  game,  as  the  queen  in  dummy  would  win 
the  third  trick.  If  it  was  an  ordinary  sound 
declaration,  the  ace  of  hearts  is  practically  marked 
in  the  dealer's  hand,  and  the  play  of  the  king  third 
hand  will  not  only  lose  a  trick,  but  also  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  suit. 

There  are  players  who  finesse  the  ace,  queen,  on 
their  partner's  lead,  and  try  to  defend  themselves 
by  saying  that  it  cannot  matter  as  the  king  is 
bound  to  make  if  it  is  the  dealer's  hand.    It  may 
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matter  a  groat  deal,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  king, 
in  the  dealer's  hand,  may  be  unguarded,  and  may 
fall  to  the  ace,  but  a  far  more  important  consider- 
ation than  this  is  that  the  play  of  the  queen  de- 
(H»iv(^s  the  leader  altogether  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ace,  and  he  naturally  marks  it  in  the  dealer's  hand. 
Tlicro  is  one  position,  and  one  only,  when  it  is 
right  to  finesse  the  ace,  queen  against  one's  part- 
iu?r,  that  is,  when  the  knave  and  two  others  are  in 
dummy.  A  minute's  thought  will  show  that  in 
this  one  case  nothing  can  be  gained,  and  much  may 
b(^  lost  by  ]:)laying  the  ace  and  returning  the  queen, 
wliicli  would  be  the  correct  mode  of  play  at  any 
otluT  time.  If  the  leader  has  led  from  the 
king  and  others,  it  obviously  makes  no  difference 
wlieth(»r  the  third  hand  plays  the  ace  or  queen  first, 
but  if  tlu^  king  is  in  the  dealer's  hand,  the  play  of 
i\(to.  followed  by  queen  will  leave  both  the  king  and 
knave  good,  and  even  if  the  king  is  unguarded  and 
f[ills  to  the  ace,  the  knave  in  dummy  will  still  win 
a  trick.  It  would  be  still  worse  to  win  with  the 
nc(}  and  r(itnrn  the  small  one,  as  the  original  leader 
would  then  have  to  put  on  the  king  in  order  to  beat 
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the  knave  in  dmmny,  and  the  third  hand  would  be 
obliged  to  block  the  suit  with  his  queen  on  the 
next  round. 

One  of  the  most  heinous  offences  at  Bridge  is 
what  is  known  as  "  finessing  against  one's  part- 
ner/' by  which  is  meant  finessing  against  a  card 
which  is  not  in  dummy  and  which  therefore  must 
be  either  in  the  dealer's  hand  or  in  one's  partner's. 
It  is  the  old  story,  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  it 
and  something  may  be  lost.  The  instance  quoted 
above  is  the  one  single  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  finesse  of  ace,  knave,  and  another,  with  the 
queen  exposed  in  dummy,  does  not  come  under 
this  head,  because  the  finesse  is  against  two  cards, 
one  of  which  is  known  to  be  in  dummy,  and  the 
only  chance  of  winning  every  trick  is  that  the  king 
should  be  in  the  leader's  hand. 

It  behoves  the  third  player  to  be  very  careful 

not  to  block  his  partner's  suit  when  there  are  No 

Trumps.      Holding  ace   and  one   other,   the   ace 

should  always  be  played  on  the  king  led,  unless 

three  to  the  knave  or  four  to  the  10  are  exposed  in 

dummy,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  ace  is  obliged 

to  be  held  up  in  order  to  win  every  trick  in  the  suit. 
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Holding  H<'^)  uri<l  two  oiliorHy  it  in  tM;tU*r  to  put 
tlM!  fUM)  on  Uio  king  nt  onvAif  iiltliough  it  in  not  m 
ini|i(*riitivo  iim  with  111*49  ntul  ono  only*  Tho  htul  of 
tiio  king  nnJHt  ho  oithor  from  king^  quoon^  knim^ 
or  from  king,  qncson^  10^  un<l  nfithingain  iMt^nim'^l 
hy  holding  np  tho  meo  whon  thoro  im  nothing;  of 
vahio  in  dummy.  If  tho  originiil  Uttnloj  \M 
king,  (|uoi*ny  kniivo^  ho  will  o^intinuo  with  i\ui 
i\ui*vu,  and  liiH  piirtnor'n  twAi  will  hiivo  Ut  Ui  put  on 
llio  Hi*v.<nu\  round  Ut  avoid  hhxjking  tho  Muit;  if  tH<) 
lend  wiiH  from  king,  quoon^  10^  thoro  in  u  duriK'^ 
(if  tho  li;fi(h'r  ('.hanging  tho  miit  for  four  of  fUuWnn 
lh(;  aco  and  knavo  in  tho  doiUor^M  hand^  tlM;n;for') 
iUi*.  twii  had  IwttUjr  Ui  put  on  tho  firnt  triok,  m  ^ 
lo  li'jivo  no  douht. 

Holding  af!o  and  ono  othor^  tho.a^*/)  nh^/iil'l 
alwayH  ho  put  on  a  (pioon  h^d^  uuIomm  th'i  kinf( 
'^iti^ly  gmirdod  iH  in  dummy.  If  tlio  king  and  two 
(lihc.rti  aro  in  dummy,  tho  roMuIt  of  puMMing  ih« 
i[\ii't'ti  muht  inovitahly  \h*,  Ut  hloi?k  tho  miit.  VVh'^ 
iIm^  (jU(M!n  winH,  tho  toador  will  C/ontinno  with  ili^' 
kmivc,  and  ovon  if  tho  king  in  th(m  put  on,  thaHtiit 
iH  t*in|M;njrily  hlor'k<td,  hut  if  tho  king  im  not  jMit 
on  till!  fU'cond  round  tho  third  hand  boM  to  play  l<i^ 
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ace,  and  the  suit  is  effectually  blocked  for  all  time. 
By  far  the  better  plan  is  to  win  the  first  trick  with 
the  ace,  and  return  the  suit  at  once  up  to  the  king, 
when  the  suit  is  bound  to  be  cleared,  and  if  the 
original  leader  has  any  card  of  re-entry  he  can 
bring  his  suit  in. 

Holding  king  and  one  other,  the  king  should  be 
played  on  an  ace  or  a  queen  led.  The  lead  of  ace 
can  only  be  from  ace,  queen,  knave,  and  others, 
and  the  lead  of  queen  is  either  from  ace,  queen, 
knave,  or  from  queen,  knave,  10,  and  in  either 
case  the  king,  singly  guarded,  can  do  nothing  but 
harm  in  the  third  player's  hand,  therefore  it 
should  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Holding 
king  and  two  others,  it  is  better  to  play  the  king  at 
once  on  a  queen  led,  not  that  the  king  will  do  any 
harm  by  blocking  the  suit  if  it  is  retained  till  the 
next  round,  but  it  can  also  do  no  good,  so  it  is 
advisable  to  inform  one's  partner  at  once  where  it 
is  situated. 

Holding  queen  with  either  one  or  two  others, 

the   queen   should  be  played   on   either  king  or 

knave  lead,  not  for  purposes  of  unblocking,  as  that 

could  equally  well  be  done  on  the  next  round,  but 
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for  tho  purpose  of  showing  the  leader  where  the 
queen  lies.  With  neither  of  these  leads  will  tho 
(jueen  be  wanted  to  win  a  tricL  The  lead  of  king 
is  probably  from  ace^  king^  knave^  and  the  lead  of 
knave  is  cither  from  ace,  knave,  10,  or  from  king, 
knave,  10,  or  from  knave,  10,  9,  and  in  any  of 
tliose  cases  tho  queen  is  better  out  of  the  way.  If 
you  have  an  intelligent  partner,  he  will  not  bo 
misled  into  thinking  that  your  queen  was  single, 
he  will  only  be  grateful  to  you  for  showing  him 
(exactly  how  the  cards  lie. 

We   append   a   short  table   of  these   combina- 
tions :  — 


Holding/ *^*°'^^°®^^^*''' 

I  ace  and  two  others 


» 


>t 


» 


play  aoe  on  king  led  (unless 
knave  to  three,  or  10  to 
four  are  in  dummy), 
ace  and  one  other    '      play  ace  on  queen  led  (un- 
less king  singly  guarded 
is  in  dummy), 
ace  and  two  others         play  ace  on  queen  led  (un- 
less king  is  in  dummy), 
king  and  one  other   1     play  king  on  ace  or  queen 
king  and  two  others  J        led. 
(     queen  and  one  other  1  play  queen  on  aoe  or  knave 
I     queen  and  two  others  J      led. 


( 


Tlie  tliird  hand  should  always  be  on  the  look- 
out to  unblock  in  his  partner's  suit,  and  the  only 
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certain  means  of  doing  so  is  to  retain  his  smallest 

card.     Suppose  a  small  heart  is  led,  the  dummy 

(who  has  declared  the  No  Trump)  puts  down  king 

and  one  other^  and  the  third  hand  holds  queen^ 

knave,  5,  the  king  in  dimmiy's  hand  is  put  on,  and 

the  third  hand  must  play  his  knave  under  it, 

otherwise  he  is  very  likely  to  block  the  suit.    Any 

partner  of  ordinary  intelligence  will  recognise  the 

situation,  and  will  lead  another  small  one  when  he 

gets  in  again.     Similarly,  with  knave,  10,  and  a 

small  one,  the  third  hand  should  play  his  10  to  the 

first  round,  whatever  is  led,  and  whatever  is  put 

on  from  the  dunmiy. 

The    same    principle    applies    to    discarding. 

When  the  third  hand,  having  originally  three  of 

his  partner's  suit,  is  compelled  to  discard  one  of 

his  remaining  two  cards,  he  should  discard  the 

higher  and  keep  the  lower  one  to  return  to  his 

partner.     Say  that  he  held  queen,   10,  3,  with 

nothing  of  value  in  dummy,  he  plays  his  queen  on 

the  first  round,  which  is  won  by  the  ace  in  the 

dealer's  hand ;   if  he  has  to  discard  from  that  suit 

he  should  discard  the  10  and  not  the  3,  so  as  to 

give  his  partner  a  chance  of  utilising  a  tenace. 
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If  his  partner  has  both  the  king  and  knave  it  does 
not  matter,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  his  partner 
has  led  from  king,  9,  and  others,  and  the  knave 
and  another  are  in  the  dealer's  hand,  it  will  matter 
a  great  deal,  and  may  make  all  the  difference  of 
saving  or  losing  the  game. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  in  connection  with 
this  subject  which  is  worthy  of  mention. 

When  the  third  player  holds  four  of  his  part- 
ner's suit,  and  is  able,  from  the  original  lead,  to 
place  his  partner  with  only  four,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  by  unblocking. 
It  then  becomes  a  question  of  whether  it  will  be 
more  advantageous  for  himself  or  his  partner  to. 
have  the  lead  after  the  fourth  round  of  the  suit. 
This  will  generally  depend  upon  whether  the  No 
Trump  has  been  declared  by  the  dealer  or  by  the 
dummy,  as  it  is  obviously  better  to  lead  through 
the  declaring  hand  rather  than  up  to  it.  When 
the  declaration  has  been  made  by  the  dealer,  the 
third  hand  should  retain  a  high  card  and  return  his 
lowest,  at  the  same  time  showing  four,  if  he  is  in. 
a  position  to  do  so,  by  echoing  in  the  suit.    When, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  has  passed  and  the 
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dummy  has  made  the  declaration,  the  third  hand 
should  part  with  his  higher  cards  and  retain  the 
low  one,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  partner  winning 
the  fourth  round,  and  being  in  a  position  to  lead 
through  the  strong  hand  exposed  on  the  table. 

Following  the  same  line  of  argument,  when  the 
declaration  has  been  made  by  the  dealer,  and  the 
third  hand  has  to  lead,  and  has  one  card  of  his 
partner's  suit,  of  which  he  knows  that  his  partner 
has  the  winning  card  or  even  two  winning  cards, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  continue  that  suit,  unless  that 
one  or  those  two  tricks  will  save  the  game.  If  the 
game  can  be  saved  for  certain,  by  all  means  let 
him  make  sure  of  it,  but  if  those  one  or  two  tricks 
will  not  save  the  game,  he  had  far  better  lead  a 
strengthening  card  through  the  strong  hand,  in 
preference  to  putting  his  partner  in  and  forcing 
him  to  lead  up  to  the  strength  at  an  obvious 
disadvantage. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  third  hand 

finessing  in  his  partner's  suit,  we  omitted  to  point 

out  that  it  is  useless  to  finesse  the  ace,  knave  only, 

against  the  king  doubly  guarded  in  dummy.     This 

proceeding  can  but  result  in  blocking  the  suit. 
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With  ace,  knave  only,  the  ace  should  be  played  on 

the  first  trick  and  the  knave  returning  at  once  in 

the  hope  of  drawing  the  king  and  clearing  the 

suit,  or  the  leader  may  hold  the  queen  and  10,  in 

which  case  he  puts  on  the  queen  and  clears  it  at 

once. 

With   ace,   queen  only,   and  the  king   doubly 

guarded  in  dummy,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 

do.     If  the  third  hand  has  at  all  a  useful  suit  of 

his  own,  he  should  win  with  the  queen  and  open 

his  own  suit;    but  if  he  has  a  bad  hand  with  no 

suit  that  can  be  established,  he  had  better  win 

with  the  ace  and  return  the  queen,  in  the  hope 

that  the  king  may  be  put  on  the  second  round  and 

the  suit  cleared  with  the  loss  of  one  trick.     It  is 

patent  that  he  can  make  both  the  ace  and  queen, 

but  having  done  so  he  has  to  open  another  suit  at 

random,  and  his  partner  will  require  to  have  two 

cards  of  entry  in  order  to  bring  in  his  original 

suit.     If  the  king  is  not  put  on  the  queen,  he  is 

certainly  left  in  the  same  position;    but  at  least 

he  has  done  no  harm,  as  his  ace  and  queen  have 

both  made. 

The  play  of  the  third  hand  is  a  very  important 
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factor  in  the  No  Trump  game.  The  original 
leader  has  to  open  the  game  blindfolded,  before 
seeing  the  dummy  hand,  and  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining how  the  attack  is  to  be  continued  devolves 
upon  the  third  player,  should  he  be  able  to  win 
the  first  trick.  The  broad  general  principles  upon 
which  he  should  act  are :  — 

Firstly  and  of  supreme  importance,  always  to 
return  his  partner's  original  lead,  unless  he  has 
a  much  stronger  or  more  easily  established  suit 
in  his  own  hand,  or,  unless  the  cards  exposed  in 
dummy  are  such  as  to  render  the  establishment 
of  the  original  suit  impossible  or  highly  improb- 
able. Do  not  let  him  be  afraid  of  returning  his 
partner's  suit  because  the  ace  of  it,  or  the  king, 
doubly  guarded,  is  in  dummy.  The  ace,  or  the 
guarded  king,  is  certain  to  make  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  only  effect  of  opening  a  fresh  suit  will 
be  to  take  a  very  useful  card  of  re-entry  out  of 
his  partner's  hand. 

Secondly,  to  finesse  boldly  against  any  strength 
in  dummy,  but  to  finesse  nothing  against  his  part- 
ner. One  writer  on  the  game  of  Bridge  (Helles- 
pont)  says  that  the  third  player  should  always 
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finesse  holding  ace,  queen,  etc.,  or  ace,  queen, 
knave,  etc.;  but  why  this  finesse  more  than  any 
other  ?  It  is  just  one  of  those  cases  where  nothing 
can  be  gained  and  something  may  be  lost.  With 
cither  of  these  combinations  the  third  hand  should 
play  the  ace  to  the  first  trick  and  return  the  queen, 
unless,  holding  ace  and  queen,  he  sees  the  knave, 
doubly  guarded,  in  the  dummy. 

Thirdly,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  card  led  by  his  partner,  always  to  apply  the 
Eleven  Rule  when  anything  below  an  honour  is 
led,  and  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  block  his 
partner's  long  suit  by  retaining  a  high  card  of  it 

Fourthly,  when  an  honour  is  led,  to  make  the 
game  as  easy  as  possible  for  his  partner  by  parting 
at  once  with  any  high  card,  which  cannot  be  wanted 
to  win  a  trick,  but  the  position  of  which  will  be 
doubtful  to  his  partner  if  it  does  not  come  out  on 
the  first  round,  as,  for  instance,  by  playing  the 
queen  on  a  knave  led.  Any  one  who  will  bear  in 
mind  these  simple  principles  will  have  no  reason 
to  blame  himself  if  things  go  wrong. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

THE    PLAY    OF    THE    THIRD    HAND   AGAINST    A    SUIT 

DECLARATION 

The  difference  between  the  Suit  game  and  the  No 
Trump  game  is  perhaps  more  strongly  marked  in 
the  tactics  of  the  third  player  than  in  any  other 
instance.  In  the  first  place,  the  obligation  to 
return  his  partner's  original  opening  lead  no 
longer  exists.  He  must  not  now  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  partner  has  opened  his  numer- 
ically strongest  suit;  rather  the  reverse.  The 
opening  lead  is  probably  from  one  of  four 
combinations. 

1.  A  high  card  from  a  suit  headed  by  two  or 
more  honours. 

2.  The  lowest  of  a  suit  of  four  or  more. 

3.  The  highest  of  a  weak  suit,  possibly  a  single- 
ton, or  possibly  a  suit  of  two  or  even  three. 

4.  A  trump,   when  the  declaration  has  been 
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nuulc  by  tho  <luminy,  and  the  leader  has  a  pro- 
tected hand  which  he  wants  led  up  to. 

The  firHt  connideration  of  the  third  player  must 
be  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  com- 
binations his  partner  lias  led  from^  and  this  should 
not  lic  a  difficult  task  when  he  has  the  cards  in  his 
own  hand  and  in  dummy  to  guide  binL  Having 
forinerl  his  opinion  he  should  regulate  his  game 
accordingly.  There  is  no  need  for  him  to  un- 
block, with  the  strength  in  trumps  declared  agaimt 
him,  tho  sole  exception  being  when  he  holds  ace 
and  knave  only,  and  his  partner  leads  the  king. 
In  this  case  it  is  right  to  put  on  the  ace  and  re- 
turn tho  knave,  so  that  if  his  partner  has  the  10 
in  addition  to  the  queen  (which  is  marked  in  hiB 
hand),  he  can  win  the  second  trick  with  his  queen 
and  continue  the  suit,  giving  the  third  hand  a 
dlHcard  which  may  be  very  useful. 

Tho   favourite   opening  lead   with   all   Bridge 

playrjrfl,  against  a  suit  declaration,  is  the  lead  of 

king  from  ace,  king,  or  from  ace,  king,  queen, 

and  othr^rs.     When  a  king  is  led  the  third  player 

huH   no   alternative   but   to   follow  suit  with  his 

lowest  card,  unless  he  has  only  two  of  the  suit, 
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neither  of  them  being  an  honour.  In  this  case 
he  should  show  his  partner  that  he  has  only  two, 
by  playing  the  higher  on  the  first  round  and  the 
lower  on  the  second.  This  is  known  as  the  "  call 
for  a  ruff/'  and  it  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
signals  at  Bridge.  It  is  quite  as  useful  in  its 
negative  side  as  in  its  positive.  When  you  are 
playing  with  a  trustworthy  partner,  and  he  does 
not  call  in  a  suit  of  which  you  lead  the  king  and 
ace,  you  can  place  him  to  a  certainty  with  at  least 
one  more  card  of  that  suit.  This  signal  should 
never  be  used  when  one  of  the  two  cards  is  an 
honour.  If  your  partner  leads  a  king  and  you 
play  the  knave  on  it,  he  naturally  credits  you  with 
either  the  queen  or  no  more,  and,  not  wishing  to 
part  with  the  entire  command  of  the  suit,  he  will 
lead  a  small  one,  with  the  result  that  a  very  valu- 
able trick  is  given  away  if  you  have  another  one. 
Also,  the  situation  will  be  equally  disclosed  by  the 
fall  of  your  knave  on  the  second  round,  if  you 
play  your  small  one  on  the  first  round.  Some 
players  use  this  signal  equally  when  they  hold 
queen  and  two  others,  with  a  view  to  showing 

that  they  can  win  the  third  round  of  the  suit,  but 
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this  is  not  to  be  recommended^  as  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  leader  may  have  had  six  of  the  suit 
originally,  in  which  case,  seeing  only  two  in  the 
dummy,  he  will  continue  with  a  third  round,  when 
one  hand  will  discard  and  the  other  ruflF,  which  is 
the  worst  evil  that  can  happen  to  the  defenders 
early  in  the  game.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  third  hand  should  not  show  two  of 
a  suit  when  he  does  not  want  to  be  forced,  either 
because  he  is  strong  in  trumps,  or  because  he  hsa 
only  two  and  those  winning  ones,  such  as  ace  an< 
queen  with  the  king  exposed  in  dummy. 

When  queen  is  led  originally,  and  the  king  ^Ks 
not  in  dummy,  the  third  hand  should  always  wi^jQ 
it  with  the  ace.     He  can  gain  nothing  by  holdi^iug 
up  his  ace,  therefore  he  should  make  it  at  on^^e, 
and  then  consider  what  to  do  next. 

Wlicn  a  knave  is  led,  the  ace  should  always    be 
put  on  it,  unless  either  the  king  or  queen  is  in 
dummy.    With  either  the  king  or  queen  in  dummy, 
the  knave  should  be  passed,  otherwise  both  the 
king  and  queen  are  left  good,  and  two  tricks  in 
the  suit  are  lost.     It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  knave  may  be  a  singleton,  but  this  is  a 
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sibiUty  not  worth  going  for,  unless  there  is  such 
great  strength  in  dummy  that  every  trick  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

The  lead  of  ace  and  another  signifies  one  of  two 
things,  either  a  suit  of  four  or  five  headed  by  the 
ace,  or  ace  and  one  other  only,  and  it  should  not 
be  difficult  for  the  third  hand  to  determine  which 
it  is,  when  he  has  his  own  cards  and  the  dummy's 
to  guide  him.  If  he  has  king  and  three  others 
and  the  dmnmy  puts  down  queen  or  knave  and 
two  others,  his  partner  has  led  for  a  ruff  and  he 
can  force  him  with  safety,  hut  if  he  holds  king 
and  two  others  only  and  the  dummy  has  only 
three,  the  situation  is  very  doubtful  and  he  must 
be  guided  by  the  fall  of  the  intermediate  cards, 
always  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  dealer 
will  play  a  false  card  if  he  can;  still  the  queen 
against  him  will  remain  good,  if  his  partner's  lead 
was  from  a  five-card  suit,  and  the  best  chance  is 
to  have  a  third  round  and  trust  to  the  lead  having 
been  from  a  short  suit. 

This  exhausts  what  may  be  called  the  strong 

opening  leads,  and  we  will  proceed  to  deal  with 

some  of  the  other  combinations  mentioned  above. 
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In  judging  of  the  import  of  tho  original  load  the 
porHonal  (;loineut  (squuIh  for  a  good  doal.     Some 
playoFH  alwayH  opofii   from   thoir  bcHt  suit;   and 
r>th(*rH  profor  ojicning  a  weak  Huit  to  loading  from 
a  guarded  ono.     When  tho  third  player  known  hin 
piirtncr'H  game^  it  is  generally  ea^y  U)  deterniino 
what  the  lead  meanH^  but  when  playing  with  a 
Hirang(;r  it  h  Hometimofl  not  so  easy.    With  nothing 
(*Iho  to  guide  him^  the  third  player  should  conHtruo 
tho  Icjad  of  a  Hmall  card  as  being  from  a  long  Huit, 
and  ho  should  play  his  highest;  just  as  he  would  in 
whiHt,  and  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  returning 
tho  suit.     1'he  dununy  hand  being  exposed;  thoro 
Ih  no  finoHsing  to  be  done^  excepting  when  he  holds 
iicxij  knavo,  and  the  king  or  queen  is  in  dummy. 
In  thiH  jumition  h(3  must  credit  his  partner  with 
tho  either  honour,  and  finesse  the  knavO;  unless  be 
huH  HO  many  of  tho  suit  that  it  is  likely  to  bo 
trurri[)(ul  on  tho  next  round,  or  unless  he  suspects 
hJH  partner  of  having  led  a  singleton* 

Wh(;n  tho  op(5ning  lead  is  obviously  the  highort 

of  u  w(Mik  Huit,  tlioro  is  no  obligation  on  the  third 

hand  to  phiy  IiIh  highest  card;  he  must  bo  guided 

by  what  he  so(;s  in  dummy.     If  he  can  9m  tho 
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trick,  either  with  the  ace,  or  with  the  king  when 
the  ace  is  in  dummy,  he  should  always  do  so ;  but 
he  should  be  very  chary  of  parting  with  a  high 
card,  which  is  certain  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
dealer.  Suppose  an  8  is  led,  the  third  hand  holds 
king,  10,  7,  4,  and  the  dummy  puts  down  queen, 
9,  5.  The  situation  here  is  quite  clear ;  the  leader 
has  opened  the  highest  of  a  weak  suit,  and  the 
leader  holds  the  ace  and  knave.  It  would  be  very 
bad  play  for  the  third  hand  to  put  on  his  king; 
be  should  pass  the  first  trick,  or  put  on  the  10  if 
the  8  is  covered  by  dummy,  so  as  not  to  clear  the 
Juit  for  the  dealer,  and  also  so  as  not  to  give  the 
iiunmy  a  certain  card  of  entry  with  the  queen. 

When  the  declaration  has  been  made  by  dummy, 
md  the  leader  opens  with  a  trump,  it  does  not  at 
lU  follow  that  he  wants  the  trump  suit  returned ; 
^^ery  far  from  it.  The  lead  of  a  trump  probably 
xieans  that  he  has  a  well-defended  hand  in  the 
[>lain  suits,  and  wishes  to  be  led  up  to,  rather  than 
to  have  to  open  one  of  those  suits  blindfold.  When 
the  third  hand  gets  in  he  should  not  think  of  re- 
turning a  trump,  but  should  lead  his  own  best  suit 

Or  a  strengthening  ca^rd  up  to  weakness  in  dummy, 
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and  if  he  gets  in  again  bo  should  rather  open  an- 
other Hiiit  than  continue  with  the  same^  so  as  to 
give  hiH  partner  every  chance  of  making  use  of 
any  Utimcan  which  he  may  hold. 

Th(}  ty]>ical  Hort  of  hand  that  a  trump  is  led 
from  is  such  a  hand  as  — 

Hearts  —  Ace,  queen,  4. 
DiamondB  —  7,  2. 
ClubB  —  Queen,  10,  7. 
Spades  —  King,  knave,  8,  3. 

with  diamonds  declared  by  the  dununy.  With 
thiH  hand  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
7  of  diamonds  (trumps)  being  the  right  lead,  and 
th(;r(i  (jun  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  often  the 
original  hiader's  hand  is  led  up  to  in  different 
Huitfl  the  better,  the  last  thing  that  he  wishes  is  to 
have  to  open  any  of  the  plain  suits  himself.  This 
may  seem  to  be  rather  an  exceptionally  strong 
hand,  but  it  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the  impor- 
tance of  being  led  up  to,  the  strength  of  the  hand 
l)<;ing  enorinouHly  reducxjd  directly  the  lead  has  to 
come  from  it  instead  of  up  to  it. 

We  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  an  original 

lead  of  a  trumi>  through  the  declaring  hand  does 
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not  indicate  strength  in  trumps,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  indicates  some  strength  in  the  other  suits, 
and  a  desire  to  be  led  up  to  in  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  third  hand 
to  try  to  find  out  which  suit  his  partner  wants 
led. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  a  good 
player  remark  to  a  less-experienced  partner  at  the 
end  of  a  hand,  "  The  last  thing  that  I  wanted  was 
the  return  of  my  lead."  He  has  probably  led  some- 
thing to  try  to  put  his  partner  in  with  the  object 
of  being  led  up  to  in  another  suit,  and  this  object 
is  entirely  defeated  by  the  prompt  return  of  his 
own  lead.  Captain  Beasley,  in  his  recent  book 
"  London  Bridge,"  says,  "  Before  returning  a 
lead  which  is  going  to  put  your  partner  in,  con- 
sider carefully  what  he  is  going  to  lead  next,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  advantageous  to  lead 
out  that  suit  yourself." 

The  general  principle  for  the  third  hand  is  to 

lead  up  to  weakness  in  dunmiy,  and,  whenever  it 

is  possible,  to  lead  a  card  higher  than  the  best  in 

dummy.     Thus,  if  he  is  leading  from  a  suit  of 

king,  10,  7,  4  up  to  9,  5,  3  in  dummy,  he  should 
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lead  the  10,  so  as  to  compel  the  dealer  to  cover 
with  an  honour.  This  lead  is  quite  understood 
among  good  Bridge  players,  and  there  should  be 
no  danger  of  his  partner  assuming  that  the  10 
is  his  best  because  he  leads  it  up  to  the  9  exposed 
in  dummy. 

When  there  is  no  pronounced  weak  suit  in 
dummy,  an  ace  is  by  no  means  a  bad  card  for  the 
third  hand  to  lead  up  to,  unless  he  has  the  king 
himself. 

The  ace  has  to  make  a  trick  at  some  time,  and 
by  leading  up  to  it  the  third  hand  will  give  his 
partner  a  chance  of  forcing  it  out  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  Holding  knave,  10,  and  another,  the 
knave  is  a  fine  card  to  lead  up  to  an  ace.  If  the 
king  and  queen  are  both  in  the  dealer's  hand  there 
is  no  harm  done,  and  if  either  or  both  of  them  are 
with  the  original  leader  it  is  clear  that  the  lead  of 
the  knave  must  be  a  very  assisting  one. 

When  a  suit  declaration  has  been  made  by  the 
dealer,  and  the  third  player  is  fortunate  enough 
to  win  the  first  trick,  it  is  often  good  policy  for 
him  to  lead  a  trump  through  the  declaring  hand 
up  to  weakness  on  the  table.     When  the  dummy 
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puts  down  a  short  suit  and  two  or  three  small 
trumps  it  is  almost  imperative  to  do  so,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  dummy  making  his  small 
trumps  by  ruffing. 

Remember  that,  just  as  it  is  always  good  play 
to  force  the  strong  hand,  so  it  is  very  bad  play  to 
allow  the  weak  hand  to  get  in  a  ruff,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  If  the  dealer  has  had  the 
lead,  in  either  of  his  two  hands,  and  has  not  led 
trumpe,  it  is  nearly  always  right  for  his  opponents 
to  lead  theni,  as  the  dealer  must  clearly  have  some 
object  in  not  taking  the  trumps  out.  Either  he 
is  trying  to  establish  another  suit  before  leading 
trumps,  or  he  is  playing  for  a  ruff  in  the  weak 
hand,  and  it  should  be  his  opponents'  object  to 
endeavour  to  thwart  his  amiable  purpose. 

A  somewhat  similar  position  is  when  the  dealer 

declares  a  strong  trump,  and  the  dummy  puts  down 

a  long,  unestablished  suit,  with  one  other  certain 

card  of  entry.    The  object  of  the  defenders  should 

be  to  get  that  card  of  entry  out  of  the  dummy 

hand  before  the  trumps  can  be  drawn.     Suppose 

that  the  dealer  deelares  hearts,  the  dummy  puts 

down  — 
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Hearts  —  7,  6. 

DiamondB  —  Knave,  Q,  4. 

Clubs  —  Ace,  9,  3. 

Spades  —  Queen,  knave,  10,  7,  4. 

The  10  of  diamonds  is  led,  and  the  third  player's 

hand  is  — 

Hearts  —  9,  3. 

Diamonds  —  Ace,  queen,  7,  5. 
Clubs  —  Knave,  10,  6. 
Spades  —  Ace,  8,  5,  3. 

It  requires  very  little  reasoning  power  to  infer 
that  the  dealer  has  a  strong  heart  hand,  with  the 
king  of  diamonds  (marked  in  his  hand),  and  very 
likely  the  king  of  spades  as  well.  The  inmiediate 
object  of  the  third  hand,  before  thinking  of  any- 
thing else,  should  be  to  try  to  get  rid  of  that  ace 
of  clubs  before  the  spades  can  be  established.  He 
should  at  once  lead  the  knaye  of  clubs,  so  that, 
unless  the  king  of  clubs  is  also  in  the  dealer's 
hands,  the  dummy  hand  is  rendered  absolutely 
powerless.  If  the  dealer  has  everything,  the  situ- 
ation is  hopeless;  but  so  long  as  that  entry  card 
remains  in  dummy  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
the  long  spado  suit  being  brought  in  after  the 
dealer  has  exhausted  the  trumps;    therefore  the 

entry  card  should  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost. 
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When  his  partner  has  doubled  an  original  suit 
declaration  made  by  the  dealer,  the  third  player 
should  always  lead  his  highest  trump  directly  he 
gets  it.  If  it  should  happen  that  he  has  an  ace, 
king  suit,  and  a  second  trump,  he  may  lead  the 
king  first,  so  as  to  show  his  partner  how  to  put 
him  in  again,  and  then  his  best  trump;  but  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  he  will  have  such  strength 
as  this  when  his  partner  has  doubled. 

When  his  partner  doubles  a  declaration  made 
by  the  dummy,  he  must  be  guided  as  to  his  lead 
by  the  strength  exposed  on  the  table.  When  it 
is  a  spade  call  which  has  been  doubled,  it  is 
nearly  always  right  to  lead  his  best  trump,  un- 
less, of  course,  he  is  leading  up  to  a  tenace  in 
dummy. 

When  the  third  player  holds  king  and  one  other 

only  of  a  plain  suit,  that  is,  of  a  suit  other  than 

trumps,  the  king  followed  by  the  small  one  is  a 

fine  lead,  if  neither  the  ace  nor  the  queen  is  in 

dummy.     It  can  do  no  possible  harm,  as  the  king 

is  hopelessly  dead  if  both  the  ace  and  queen  are 

in  the  dealer's  hand;    and  if  his  partner  has  the 

ace,  or  still  better  the  ace  and  knave,  it  becomes 
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a  very  good  lead,  and  will  often  enable  the  third 
player  to  make  a  small  trump. 

It  Hhould  not  be  difficult  for  the  third  player, 
aft(ir  the  first  card  ia  led  and  the  dummy  exposed, 
to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  chances 
of  the  hand,  having  the  light  of  twenty-seven  cards 
to  guide  him.  There  are  certain  obvious  infer- 
ences that  he  can  draw.  If  the  dealer  has  not 
declared  No  Trumps,  and  there  is  only  one  aco 
apparent  in  his  own  hand  and  the  dummy's,  his 
partner  has  certainly  got  one  ace,  and  very  prob- 
ably two,  and  that  represents  one  or  two  certain 
tricks.  Somebody  must  have  strength  in  hearts, 
and  if  the  dealer  has  declared  diamonds  or  has 
passe<l  the  call,  and  neither  the  third  player  nor 
the  dummy  has  much  in  the  heart  suit,  his  partner 
is  marked  with  at  least  two  honours  in  hearts.  If 
the  dealer  discloses  considerable  strength  in  two 
suits,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  he  has  little 
or  nothing  in  either  of  the  other  two,  otherwise 
he  would  have  declared  No  Trumps. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  third  player  should 
be  to  determine  whether  his  partner  has  led  from 
strength  or  weakness.     If  the  opening  lead  is  ob- 
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viously  from  weakness,  it  must  by  no  means  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  original  leader  has 
nothing  of  value.  On  the  contrary,  he  very  prob- 
ably has  one  or  more  guarded  suits  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  open,  but  preferred  to  have  led  up  to 
him.  A  slavish  adherence  to  the  rule  of  return- 
ing one^s  partner's  lead  is  a  fatal  mistake  against 
a  suit  declaration.  The  third  player  has  an  ab- 
solutely free  hand  to  return  his  partner's  lead, 
or  not  to  do  so,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  at  Bridge, 
and  a  mistake  which  sometimes  proves  very  ex- 
pensive, is  for  the  third  player  to  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  lead  out  an  ace,  because  there  is  only 
one  card  of  the  suit  in  dummy. 

If  there  is  any  chance  of  dummy's  singleton 
being  discarded  on  another  suit,  the  ace  should 
be  led  at  once,  or  it  may  never  make  a  trick 
at  all,  but  when  dummy  has  three  or  four 
cards  of  each  of  the  other  plain  suits,  there 
can  be  no  possible  chance  of  his  being  able  to 
discard  his  singleton,  and  it  will  not  melt  away 
into  thin  air. 

By  leading  out  his  ace,  the  third  player  not  only 
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parts  voluntarily  with  a  certain  card  of  re-entry, 
but  he  also  runs  a  considerable  risk  of  clearing 
the  suit  for  his  adversary,  the  dealer.  A  hand 
which  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  this  dan- 
ger occurred  quite  recently  at  a  London  Bridge 
club. 

The  four  hands  were  as  follows :  — 

Hearts  —  Queen,  8. 
Diamonds  —  Ace,  queen. 
Clubs  —  Queen,  knave,  10,  5,  2. 
Spades  —  King,  7,  4,  3. 


Hearts  —  Knave,  6, 2. 

Y 

Diamonds  —  8, 5. 

Clubs  —  King,  6,  4. 
Spades  —  Queen, 
knave,  10,  8,  2. 

A 

B 

(dummy) 

Z 

Hearts  —  Ace,  king, 

10,  9,  3. 
Diamonds  —  Ejiave^ 
^    9,7,4. 
Clubs  —  9,  7,  3. 
Spades  —  6. 


Hearts  —  7,  6,  4. 
Diamonds  —  King,  10,  6,  3^  2. 
Clubs  —  Ace,  8.    * 
Spades  —  Ace,  9,  6. 

The  score  was  one  game  all,  and  A  B  12,  Y  Z  24. 
A  dealt  and  left  it  to  B,  who  declared  hearts.  Y 
led  the  queen  of  clubs,  which  Z  won  with  the  ace, 
Instead  of  returning  the  8  of  clubs,  Z  first  led  out 
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the  ace  of  spades,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  We  will 
secure  that  trick  while  there  is  yet  time."  He  did 
secure  it,  but  by  so  doing  he  gave  away  two  tricks 
and  lost  the  game  and  rubber. 

He  then  led  the  8  of  clubs,  which  he  should  have 
done  at  first,  and  the  dealer  won  the  trick  with  the 
king.  The  dealer  could  now  see  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  winning  the  game,  if  the  queen  of 
trumps  was  singly  guarded,  so  he  went  boldly  for 
it  and  it  came  off.  He  first  led  the  queen  of 
spades,  which  Y  was  obliged  to  cover  with  his 
king,  then  led  out  the  ace  and  king  of  trumps 
from  dummy,  and,  the  queen  falling,  he  was 
able  to  put  his  own  hand  in  again  with  the 
knave  of  trumps,  and  to  make  three  tricks  in 
spades,  thus  winning  three  by  cards,  the  game, 
and  rubber. 

If  the  ace  of  spades  had  not  been  led  out,  the 
utmost  that  the  dealer  could  hope  for,  even  at 
doubly  dummy,  would  have  been  to  win  the  odd 
trick,  and  even  that  was  by  no  means  a  cer- 
tainty. In  this  case  there  was  not  the  remotest 
possibility  of  B  being  able  to  discard  his  single 

spade,  as  Y  had  shown  the  club  suit,  and  Z  him- 
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self  had   tho  diamonds^  therefore  there  was  no 
danger;  and  Z  could  stop  the  spade  suit  at  any 

time. 

The  man  who  made  this  faux  pas  was  no  begin- 
ner at  tho  game,  but  a  player  of  many  years^ 
experience,  who  fancies  himself  and  his  own 
methods  considerably,  and  is  rather  fond  of  laying 
down  the  law  to  others.  When  the  hand  was 
over  and  the  game  lost,  he  remarked  that  it  was  a 
most  unlucky  lead,  but  there  was  no  element  of 
luck  about  it  at  alL  It  was  sheer  bad  play,  and 
nothing  else. 

When  the  third  player  returns  his  partner's  lead 

he  should  observe  the  old  whist  rule  of  returning 

the  higher  of  two  remaining,  or  the  lowest  of  three, 

unless  he  has  the  best  card  of  the  Suit,  in  which 

case   he  should   always   lead   that.      In  the   I^o 

Trump  game  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  give 

away  one  trick  in  a  suit  in  the  hope  of  being  able 

to  make  two  or  three  tricks  later  on,  but  this  musti 

never  be  done  against  a  strong  suit  declaration,  aa 

there  is  too  great  a  danger  of  one's  winning  cards 

being  trumped  on  the  second  or  third  round,  and 

of  never  making  them  at  all.    Every  certain  trick 
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is  now  of  vital  importance,  and  should  bo  made 
sure  of  without  loss  of  time.  Nothing  is  more 
annoying  than  to  go  to  bed,  as  it  is  called,  with  one 
or  two  winning  cards,  simply  because  one  would 
not  make  them  when  one  had  the  chance. 

Que  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  points  in  the  play  at 
Bridge  is  to  be  able  to  extract  the  greatest  value 
out  of  a  hand  against  a  strong  suit  declaration. 
There  are  many  players  who  can  be  trusted  to 
extract  the  full  value  out  of  the  two  hands  when 
they  have  the  deal,  but  the  players  who  can  defend 
a  hand  really  well,  especially  against  a  suit  decla- 
ration, are  few  and  far  between.  This  is  where 
the  best  American  players  are  so  much  in  front 
of  our  best  English  players.  They  can  defend  a 
hand  very  much  better.  Against  a  No  Trump  call 
the  play  is  eaaier,  as  the  opening  leads  arc  clearly 
defined  and  well  known,  and  the  attack  is  usually 
continued  on  the  opening  lines,  but  against  a  suit 
declaration  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  third  player.  The  leading  principles 
for  him  to  go  upon  are:  to  give  his  partner  every 

opportunity  of  making  a  ruff,  to  force  the  strong 
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hand  as  often  as  possible,  to  lead  through  strength 
and  up  to  weakness,  and,  above  all,  always  to  make 
sure  of  saving  the  game  as  early  in  the  hand  as  he 
can,  before  he  allows  himself  to  think  about  subse- 
quent possibilities. 
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THE    DEFENDEE's     PLAY    AS     SECOND     HAIH) 

^^  Secoitd  hand  plays  low  "  is  almost  as  good  a 
maxim  at  Bridge  as  it  was  at  whist,  but  the  fact 
that  the  dummy  hand  is  exposed  at  Bridge  gives 
the  second  player  rather  more  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  intelligence  than  he  had  at  whist,  when 
the  other  three  hands  were  all  unknown  quantities. 
The  second  hand  is  the  hand  which  is  led  through, 
whether  the  lead  comes  from  the  dealer  or  from 
the  dummy.  In  speaking  of  the  second  hand  it 
must  be  understood  that  we  are  referring  only  to 
the  play  of  the  defenders,  not  to  the  play  of  the 
dealer  when  his  opponents  have  the  lead. 

Always  to  cover  an  honour  led,  if  he  has  less 
than  four  of  the  suit,  is  an  excellent  general  prin- 
ciple for  the  second  player,  but  he  must  be  guided 
a  little  by  the  cards  exposed  in  dummy.  When 
the  dealer  leads  the  queen  of  a  suit,  up  to  ace  and 
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otlntrH  in  diirrmiy,  and  the  mmnil  hand  han  king 
wItJi  ono  or  two  otborM;  ho  Hhould  alwayn  (Uivar  iho 
qiu;(*n.  IIc)  (;ttn  gain  nothing  hy  i)aMHing;  an  thrs  aoAi 
will  not  U)  put  on  tho  queen,  and  hiii  only  chan^'X) 
of  winnittg  a  triek  in  the  Huit  lieii  in  hiM  partner 
holding  the  knave  or  10«  Home  playerM  cannot 
Ixiur  to  Ha(!rifie>e  n  high  eard  in  Huch  a  poMition,  and 
many  a  tric^k  in  given  away  hy  the  mnumd  hand 
refiiMing  to  exiver  an  honour.  In  a  No  Trump 
giiuH!,  if  tlie  Her!^ind  hand  hohln  king  and  thn^e 
otliirrH,  he  nliouhl  not  exiver  a  queen  led;  when  aer) 
and  two  otherM  are  in  dummy;  m  it  in  ohviouM  that 
liin  king  tntiHt  heexime  good  on  the  fourth  rounds 
hnt  tigninHt  a  Huit  declaration  there  in  no  fourth 
round,  iind  the  He(!ond  [dayer  Hhould  alwayM  play 
IiIh  king  on  a  <\\u*A*,ti  led,  however  many  he  han.  If 
he  han  four  or  fivr?  of  tlie  Huit,  and  tlie  dummy  hiw 
tlin^e,  (iifJicr  the  di^aher  or  hin  partner  muHt  l>o  nhort 
in  it,  and  \\u',  i\\wou  in  vary  poHnihly  a  single  card. 
I  folding  king,  r|tj(;eti;  and  one  other,  or  querm, 
kriav(!,  and  one  otlutr,  the  muunul  hand  nhr/uld 
alwayH  *'  Hplit  hin  honourH  "  and  play  one  of  thiirrr 
\v\u',u  a  Hnuill  curd  in  led.  It  in  one  of  the  man 
poHiiionH  at  Hridge  when  he  can  lone  nothing  hy 
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doing,  and  may  gain.  If  the  ace  is  over  his  king 
and  queen  suit,  the  most  that  he  can  do  is  to  win 
one  trick  in  the  suit,  unless  his  partner  holds  the 
knave,  in  which  case  there  is  nothing  lost  by  his 
putting  on  the  queen  second  in  hand. 

When  the  dealer  leads  a  knave  up  to  ace,  10, 
and  others  in  dummy,  or  a  10  up  to  ace,  knave, 
and  others,  and  the  second  hand  has  king  or  queen 
guarded,  he  should  always  cover  with  his  high 
card.  His  partner  is  practically  marked  with  the 
other  honour,  and  will  be  able  to  win  the  first  trick 
if  the  second  hand  passes  it;  but  the  remaining 
honour  will  then  be  hopelessly  boxed  in,  and  the 
only  chance  of  winning  two  tricks  in  the  suit  is 
for  his  partner  to  hold  the  9  in  addition  to  his 
king  or  queen. 

When  the  dealer  leads  up  to  ace,  queen,  10  in 
dummy,  or  when  he  leads  the  10  up  to  ace,  queen 
and  others,  and  the  second  hand  holds  king,  knave 
and  another,  he  should  play  the  king  and  not  the 
knave  on  the  first  round.  If  he  plays  the  knave 
the  dummy  will  win  it  with  the  queen,  and  the 
situation  will  be  quite  clear  to  the  dealer,  whereas 
if  the  second  hand  puts  on  the  king,  the  ace  will 
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liavo  t(>  take  it  and  the  doalor  will  be  very  liable 

to  ])1aeo  the  knave  in  the  other  hand.     Just  as  it 

iH  (IciHirablcj  at  all  times  to  give  information  to  one's 

partncT,  so  it  is  equally  undesirable  to  give  un- 

n(Jc(jHHary  information  to  one's  opponents,  and  this 

is  just  one  of  the  occasions  when  it  is  possible  to 

(l(jc!(jive  an  opponent  without  doing  any  harm  to 

one's  partner. 

When  the  whole  strength  in  a  suit  is  marked 

against  him  it  is  useless  for  the  second  hand  to 

oover  an  honour  led.     Thus,  suppose  the  dealer 

leadH  the  knave  of  a  suit,  of  which  the  second  hand 

holds  king  and  two  others,  and  the  dummy  has 

ac;o,  qu(^cn,  10  to  five,  the  second  player  can  gain 

nothing  by  covering  the  knave,  as,  if  the  dealer 

huH  another  one  to  lead,  the  fourth  player  can  have 

only  three,  and  every  card  in  the  suit  is  good 

against  him;    therefore  he  should  pass  the  knave 

and  pray  that  the  dealer  may  not  have  another 

one;  to  lead.     Holding  king  and  one  other  only, 

with   the   ace,   queen,   knave   lying  over  him  i 

(liiininy,  the  seeond  hand  should  not  play  the  kin 

wlion  the  suit  is  first  led  through  him,  and  then 

say  that  it  did  not  matter  as  his  king  was  dead 
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in  any  case.  He  must  remember  that  the  dealer 
is  not  to  know  that  the  king  is  singly  guarded, 
and  he  wiljl  have  to  use  an  entry  card  to  put  his 
own  hand  in  again  in  order  to  lead  the  suit  a 
second  time,  and  every  entry  card  taken  out  of 
the  dealer's  hand  is  a  distinct  gain. 

When  the  second  hand,  playing  before  dummy, 
can  win  the  trick  cheaply,  as  against  dummy,  he 
should  always  do  so,  in  order  to  protect  his  part- 
ner's hand,  but  he  should  never  put  on  an  ace, 
second  in  hand,  whatever  is  in  dummy,  unless  it 
is  very  important  for  him  to  get  the  lead.  A 
common  instance  of  this  is  when  the  dealer  leads 
a  small  card  up  to  king,  knave,  and  others  in 
dummy,  and  the  second  hand  has  ace  with  one 
or  two  small  ones.  Unless  one  trick  will  save  the 
game,  or  unless  he  particularly  wants  the  lead, 
he  should  not  put  on  his  ace  but  should  play  a 
small  one,  so  as  to  give  his  partner  a  chance  of 
making  the  queen  if  the  dealer  finesses  the  king, 
knave.  These  are  the  general  principles  which 
should  govern  the  play  of  the  second  hand. 
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THE   DISCASD 

We  now  arrive  at  the  rather  vexed  question  of 
the  correct  discard.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  history  of  the  game  of  Bridge  is 
tlie  way  in  which  this  question  has  been  magnified 
and  exalted  altogether  out  of  its  proper  place, 
until  it  has  assumed  an  importance  which  in  no 
way  rightly  belongs  to  it.  The  probable  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  subject  is 
one  which  rather  lends  itself  to  theoretical  vapour- 
ings,  and  there  are  certain  writers  on  the  game 
who  are  fond  of  arguing  a  question  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  some  of  whom  have  pub- 
lished elaborate  statistics  as  to  what  should  be 
the  correct  discard  under  seven  or  eight  differing 
conditions.  Such  statistics  may  possibly  be  in- 
teresting reading  for  people  who  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  but,  as  regards  throwing  any  light  on  the 
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actual  practice  of  the  game,  they  are  absolutely 
valueless  and  impossible.  Then,  again,  some  bril- 
liant genius  has  evolved  the  idea  of  a  "  circular 
discard."  This  is  an  extraordinary  contrivance 
by  which  a  player  is  supposed  to  understand  that, 
if  his  partner  discards  a  diamond,  he  is  strong  in 
hearts,  and  that  when  he  discards  a  heart  he  wants 
the  spade  suit  led  to  him.  We  have  no  available 
information  as  to  whether  the  game  of  Bridge  is 
popular  either  at  Colney  Hatch  or  at  Earlswood, 
but,  if  it  is,  we  strongly  recommend  the  "  circular 
discard  "  to  the  serious  attention  of  dwellers  in 
those  localities. 

We  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  the  discard  is 
of  no  importance  in  Bridge,  but  that  it  is  a  minor 
point,  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  to  several 
other  points  in  the  game,  such  as  the  original 
opening  lead  against  a  suit  declaration,  or  the 
play  of  the  third  hand  in  a  No  Trump  game. 
Occasionally  the  result  of  a  hand  will  turn  on 
information  conveyed  by  a  discard,  but  only  very 
occasionally,  and  the  experienced  player  attaches 
far  less  importance  to  the  discard  than  the  Inex- 
perienced player  does,  because  he  realises  the  fact 
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that  it  18  oft!Dn  a  forced  ono.  For  ixuitanoO;  hold- 
ing qiu^m,  5,  2  of  clubs^  and  acC;  5,  2  of  BpadoB, 
it  n^qiiircH  no  groat  acumon,  or  scientific  knowl- 
(ulgo  of  Hridgo,  to  soo  that  the  2  of  spadoB  is  a 
lu^ltor  (liH(!ard  than  the  2  of  clubs;  but  no  infor- 
oucxi  CHU  ha  drawn  from  this.  The  spade  suit  is 
uii<l()uhtx5(lly  tho  stronger  of  the  two,  but  still  the 
2  of  H|)a(l(iH  is  the  right  discard,  irrespective  of 
HTiy  (!(mv(5iiti()n8.  The  real  way  to  arrive  at  the 
uKianing  of  a  convention  is  to  consider  how  it 
originated.  Su])po8e  that  a  player  had  to  make 
two  or  thrcjo  discards,  simply  on  his  own  hand, 
with  no  knowlcjdge  of  conventional  methods  of 
(ronvoying  information  to  his  partner,  what  would 
li(?  do'i  Would  he  not  discard  cards  which  could 
l)(j  of  no  |)OHHil)lo  use,  either  as  trick-making  fac- 
tors in  tli(5niH(ilv(iH  or  as  guards  to  higher  cards? 
Again,  if  groat  strength  was  declared  against  him, 
and  li(5  hold  ono  long  suit  which  he  could  see  no 
r(;aH()njil)lo  chanoo  of  l)ringing  in,  would  he  not 
111  row  jiway  from  that  long  suit  in  preference  to 
nngnurding  a  oard  of  another  suit,  which  might 
poH.sibly  Have  a  tricrk  at  the  finish,  if  it  remained 
guardcid  ?     Hence  aroHo  the  two  conventions  of 
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the  discard  from  weakness  and  the  discard  from 
strength. 

The  principle  was  well  illustrated  by  the  remark 
of  a  level-headed  north-country  man  who  came 
out  racing  last  year.  One  evening  he  was  induced 
to  make  up  a  rubber  of  Bridge,  and,  when  he  was 
asked  by  his  partner  whether  he  discarded  from 
strength  or  weakness,  he  replied,  "  I  should  be  a 
dom'd  fool  to  throw  away  my  good  cards  when  I 
had  got  bad  ones,  should  n't  I  ? "  That  was  his 
natural  way  of  looking  at  it,  being  entirely  igno- 
rant of  any  conventions  on  the  subject.  All  these 
stereotyped  conventions,  from  which  so  much  in- 
formation is  supposed  to  be  drawn,  are  really 
detrimental  to  the  finer  points  of  play.  They  are 
the  refuge  of  the  ineificient  player,  who  is  unable 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  late  Mr.  Fred  Lewis,  one  of  the  very  finest 

whist  players  who  ever  lived,  used  to  say  that 

the  -introduction  of  the  call  for  trumps  robbed  him 

of  a  great  part  of  his  scientific  advantage  in  the 

play  of  the  cards.    Certainly,  he  had  a  marvellous, 

almost  instinctive,  knowledge  of  the  right  moment 

to  lead  trumps,  but  the  so-called  "  peter  "  placed 
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any  ordinary  bungler,  provided  that  he  could  see 
an  obvious  call  for  trumps,  on  the  same  level  with 
liiniHclf,  and  thereby  his  advantage  was  to  a  great 
extent  nullified.  Precisely  the  same  argument  ap- 
l)lie8,  only  more  strongly,  to  the  discard  at  Bridge. 
The  first-rate  Bridge  player  is  quite  capable  of 
gauging  the  possibilities  of  his  partner's  hand  for 
himself,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  exposed  dummy, 
and  of  arriving  at  the  signification  of  his  part- 
ner's discards,  but  this  puts  the  inferior  player, 
who  is  not  capable  of  so  doing,  at  a  manifest  dis- 
advantage ;  therefore,  to  protect  the  inferior  player 
agaiuHt  superior  skill,  certain  pl*earranged  methods 
of  play,  (tailed  conventions,  are  agreed  upon,  with 
tlie  reault  that  many  of  the  finer  points  of  play 
are  sacrificed  thereby. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  general  principle 
of  th(5  discard,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  two 
recognised  systems,  the  discard  from  weakness, 
and  the  discard  from  strength  —  no  other  system 
is  worth  talking  about. 

There  are  two  entirely  different  systems  of  dis- 
carding at  Bridge  —  from  weakness  and  from 
strength  —  and  both  systems  apply  equally  to  a 
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snit  declaration  and  to  the  No  Trump  game.  The 
discard  from  weakness  means  that  a  player's  first 
discard  is  always  from  his  weakest  suit,  and  his 
second  discard  from  the  other  suit,  which  he  does 
not  wish  led  to  him,  so  that,  by  a  simple  process  of 
deductipn,  his  partner  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
what  he  does  want. 

The  discard  from,  strength  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite. Under  this  system  a  player's  first  discard 
is  always  from  the  suit  which  he  wishes  led  to  him, 
so  that  the  position  is  at  once  clearly  defined.  The 
system  of  the  discard  from  weakness  is  not  really 
a  convention,  or  prearranged  method  of  play;  it 
simply  resulted  from  the  fact  that  a  player  would 
naturally  discard  cards  which  were  of  no  use  to 
him.  It  has  obtained  since  the  first  introduction 
of  Bridge  into  England,  and  it  was  universally 
adopted  among  English  players  until  some  four 
years  ago,  when  the  American  system  of  discard- 
ing from  strength  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country. 

This  system,  invented  by  American  players,  is 
an  arbitrary  convention,  designed,  like  most  other 
conventions,  to  render  the  game  easier  for  the 
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unintelligent  player.  It  is  gonerally  adopted  in 
Ani('ri(ru,  but  not  univorBally,  some  of  the  bent 
playcTH  on  the  other  side  preferring  our  system  of 
th(5  (liwMird  from  weakness.  The  proportion  of 
AuKTidan  players  who  adopt  the  weak  discard  is 
about  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  English 
phiyrrH  who  adopt  the  other  system  at  the  present 

tilMC. 

Hoth  HyHtciirw  have  their  advantages,  and  both 
hav(*.  their  di  Had  vantages.  The  advantages  of  tho 
Htrong  (liHC'.ard  over  the  weak  one  are  (1)  that  only 
oiKi  discard  instead  of  two  is  required  to  indicate 
a  phiy(ir'H  bciwt  Huit,  and  (2)  that  the  discard  from 
tilt;  Htrorig  suit  often  enables  a  player  to  keep 
l)(;tt(;r  guardH  in  his  weaker  suits,  which  is  somo- 
tiinciH  of  great  importance.  For  instance,  with 
Hurh  a  hand  as  queen  and  two  others  in  each  of 
two  KiiitH,  and  king,  queen  to  four  or  five  in  the 
lliird,  the  advocate  of  the  weak  discard  is  at  a 
gntjit  (liHadvantage.  lie  does  not  want  to  unguard 
(;i(li(*r  of  hirt  two  queens,  but  if  he  discards  from 
Ihn  ihird  Huit,  he  is  at  once  giving  false  informa- 
tion  lo  bin  partner.      The  disadvantages  of  the 

Htroiig  discard  are  also  twofold:    (1)   a  trick  ifl 
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sometimes  given  away  by  discarding  a  card  of  the 
strong  suit,  which  would  eventually  have  won  a 
trick  if  retained,  and  (2)  the  suit  which  a  player 
wishes  led  to  him  may  be  one  from  which  he  can- 
not discard,  except  at  a  grave  disadvantage,  such 
a  suit  as  ace,  queen,  knave  only,  or  king,  queen, 
10  only,  with  the  knave  behind  him.  In  either 
of  these  cases  he,  in  his  turn,  is  obliged  to  deceive 
his  partner  by  discarding  from  a  suit  which  he 
does  not  wish  led. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Bridge 
column  of  Vanity  Fair,  from  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent, throwing  quite  a  new  light  upon  the 
respective  merits  of  the  two  systems.  The  writer 
advocated  the  discard  from  strength  in  preference 
to  the  discard  from  weakness,  on  the  ground  that, 
by  discarding  from  strength,  a  player  was  able 
to  indicate  his  best  suit  to  his  partner,  leaving  his 
opponent  in  doubt  as  to  which  was  his  weakest 
On  the  other  hand,  the  discard  from  weakness 
would  at  once  inform  his  opponent  which  was  his 
worst  suit,  but  would  leave  his  partner  in  doubt 
as  to  which  was  his  best     This  is  a  fresh  view 

of  the  situation,  which  we  have  never  heard  of 
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before,  and  it  flecma  to  bear  the  brand  of  sound 
common  sense,  but  it  is  not  altogether  convincing. 

These  are  the  two  systems,  with  their  respective 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  the  balance  of 
profit  and  loss  appears  fairly  even  between  them. 
Probably  the  discard  from  strength  is  the  stronger 
weapon  of  defence,  especially  in  the  No  Trump 
game,  but  uniformity  is  the  great  object  to  aim 
at,  and  as  the  weak  suit  system  is  the  established 
and  general  custom  in  England,  it  is  better  for 
English  players  to  abide  by  that,  rather  than  to 
complicate  the  game  further.  There  are  many 
good  players  in  London  who  think  that  the  discard 
from  strength  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but  who  do 
not  adopt  it,  for  the  above  reason,  and  the  soundest 
advice  that  can  be  given  to  beginners  is  to  follow 
the  prevalent  custom  and  to  discard  from  the  suits 
which  they  do  not  wish  led  to  them.  The  matter 
is  really  of  no  great  importance,  as  we  have  already 
said,  but  so  much  rubbish  has  been  written  about 
it  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  merits  of  both 
systems  clearly  before  our  readers. 

We    strongly    caution    inexperienced     players 

against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  their 
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partner's  discard.  One  sometimes  hears  a  player 
say,  after  the  hand  is  over,  "  I  was  obliged  to  lead 
you  such  and  such  a  suit  because  you  asked  for  it," 
when  really  he  had  a  much  better  game  of  his  own. 
Just  as  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  play  entirely  for 
one's  own  hand,  so  it  is  at  times  equally  fatal  to 
play  entirely  for  one's  partner's;  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  two  hands  is  the  object  to  strive  for. 
Because  a  partner  has  indicated  his  best  suit  by 
his  discard,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
is  very  strong  in  that  suit ;  it  only  shows  that  that 
suit  Is  the  best  that  he  has,  and  it  may  be  a  very 
weak  one.  The  strong  player  will  not  infrequently 
disregard  his  partner's  discard  altogether,  either 
when  he  has  a  better  game  of  his  own  or  when  he 
can  see  the  saving  of  the  game  by  playing  differ- 
ently. Much  harm  is  often  done,  and  many  a 
game  has  been  lost,  by  a  slavish  attention  to  a 
partner's  discard.  By  all  means  watch  his  dis- 
card  carefully,  and  lead  him  the  indicated  suit, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  what  to  lead,  but  do  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  your  partner 
has  discarded  from  two  suits  he  is  necessarily  very 

strong  in  the  third.    The  poor  fellow  has  to  discard 
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flomcthing,  liowever  impotent  his  hand  may  be, 
and  the  utmost  that  ho  can  do  for  you  is  to  show 
yon  where  his  greatest  weakness  lies ;  but  that  does 
not  presuppose  great  or  even  moderate  strength 
elsewhere. 

The  advocate  of  the  weak  suit  discard  is  some- 
times in  a  position  to  indicate  his  strong  suit  to  his 
partner  by  the  more  simple  process  of  discarding 
a  high  card  from  it  Thus,  to  take  an  extreme 
instance,  holding  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and 
others  of  a  suit,  he  can  safely  discard  the  ace,  with- 
out nmning  any  risk,  and  his  partner  will  imme- 
diately place  him  with  the  entire  command  of  that 
suit.  Similarly,  if  he  discards  the  king  of  a  suit 
which  has  not  been  led,  he  is  marked  with  queen, 
knave,  and  others,  and  so  on.  By  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  this  principle  it  has  come  to  be  understood 
that,  whenever  a  player  discards  an  unnecessarily 
high  card,  either  against  a  suit  declaration  or  in  a 
'No  Trump  game,  he  has  considerable  strength  in 
tliat  suit,  and  wishes  it  led  to  him.  This  is  known 
as  the  "  call  for  a  suit,"  and  it  is  a  very  useful  con- 
v(^ntic)n,  founded  on  the  lines  of  the  "peter,"  or 

call  for  trumps,  at  whist.     Before  making  use  of 
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this  convention  a  player  should  be  sure  that  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  discarding  twice,  other- 
wise he  may  be  deceiving  his  partner  instead  of 
giving  him  information.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  a  player  has  commenced  to  call  for  a 
suit,  but  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  completing 
his  call  before  his  partner  has  obtained  the  lead; 
and  then,  of  course,  instead  of  improving  the 
situation,  the  attempted  call  will  have  upset  it 
altogether,  as  the  first  discard,  without  the  second 
one,  will  naturally  be  taken  to  indicate  weakness 
instead  of  strength.  For  this  reason,  the  first 
discard  in  a  call  should  always  be  the  highest  card 
of  the  suit  which  can  safely  be  spared,  so  that 
a  clever  partner  may  jump  at  the  situation  and 
understand  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  call,  when 
a  fairly  high  card,  such  as  a  9  or  a  10,  is  discarded. 
Supposing  that  a  player  wishes  to  call  for  a  suit  of 
which  he  holds  ace,  king,  10,  9,  5,  2,  the  10,  and  not 
the  5,  is  the  proper  card  to  discard  first,  because 
the  discard  of  the  5  would  only  indicate  weakness, 
whereas  the  first  discard  of  a  10  is  something  a 
little  out  of  the  conunon,  and  should  at  once  set 

his  partner  thinking. 
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Tt  Ih  alwayfl  bad  to  blank  a  suit  altogether  by 
(lincarding  the  last  card  of  it,  as  the  position  will 
Im;  at  on(;o  discloHed  on  the  first  round,  and  the 
(Iciulor  can  then  place  every  card  in  that  suit 
und  fincHHc  to  any  extent  against  the  other  part- 
ner. AIho,  it  is  bad  play  to  unguard  an  ace, 
uiihiHs  it  can  only  be  kept  guarded  at  tlie  ex- 
IKtnHo  of  throwing  away  winning,  or  more  useful 
cardrt. 

The  first  discard  should  always  be  made  with 
the  object  of  giving  information  to  one's  partner. 
Tt  in  waste  of  an  opportunity  to  discard  from  a 
Huit  which  he  knows  one  cannot  want  led.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  third  player's 
hand  is  — 

H«^artfl  —  Queen,  7, 6, 2.        Clubs  —  King,  knave,  9,  3. 
Dianionda  —  8,  7.  Spades  —  10,  7, 4. 

The  dummy,  who  has  declared  No  Trumps,  puts 
down  — 

Tfcearift  —  Ace,  10, 4.  Clubs  —  Ace,  queen,  6. 

DianiondH  —  Aoe,  king,  queen,  0.    Spades  —  0,  6,  3. 

TIk;  leader  opons  with  four  winning  spades,  and 
the    third    hand    has    to    discard   on    the   fourth 
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round.  His  weak  suit  is  diamonds,  but  the  7  of 
diamonds  would  be  a  very  bad  discard,  as  it 
would  tell  his  partner  nothing,  and  would  leave 
him  to  guess  between  the  other  two  suits.  The 
proper  discard  is  the  2  of  hearts,  so  as  to  make 
it  plain  to  his  partner,  who  can  see  that  the  dia- 
mond suit  is  against  them,  that  a  club  is  the 
desired  lead. 

If  a  player  discards  a  diamond  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  this,  it  can  only  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is 
immaterial  to  him  which  of  the  other  two  suits  is 
led,  and  his  partner  must  then  play  entirely  for  his 
own  hand.  Following  out  the  same  sequence  of 
ideas,  if  the  third  player's  hearts  and  clubs  were 
of  no  value,  he  then  ought  to  discard  a  diamond,  so 
as  to  say  to  his  partner,  "  You  cannot  help  me  by 
leading  any  suit;  you  must  play  for  your  own 
hand,''  and  an  intelligent  partner  would  read  it 
in  that  way,  and  would  probably  put  the  dummy  in 
with  a  diamond  so  as  to  get  his  own  hand  led  up  to. 
This  is  an  instance  of  what  is  meant  by  discarding 
with  intelligence,  as  against  discarding  by  fixed 
rule. 

In  the  early  stages  of  a  hand  the  discard  is  fairly 
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Hiiii))l(^,  but  townrdH  tho  ond  of  tho  hand^  when 
ihvTo  ar(i  only  four  or  five  curds  Icjft,  it  is  often 
v(iry  (liflic-ult.  Ah  a  general  nilo,  a  player  should 
(endeavour  U)  keep  a  guard  in  the  suit  which  his 
imrtiH^r  in  diHcurding,  and  should  not  hesitate 
to  uii^uurd  the  suit  which  his  partner  is  keep- 
inp;,  HO  UH  to  <livide  the  defence  between  the 
two  IuukIh.  Tho  dealer  will  lead  out  any  win- 
ning curds  whicli  he  has,  so  as  to  force  discards 
frotn  his  ojjponents,  and  their  aim  must  1x3  to 
givt;  liini  as  little  information  as  possible,  and 
no  infiinjuce  can  be  drawn  from  those  forced 
<liH('.ar(lH. 

TIk!  slate  of  th(j  score  affects  the  discard  at  tho 
rnd  of  a  hand  vory  strongly.  When  a  player  can 
H(H}  that  tho  game  is  lost  unless  a  certain  card  is  in 
his  partn(;r'H  hand,  he  should  discard  as  though 
that  card  wcjrcj  marked  there,  and  not  think  of 
k(^(^ping  guards  which  might  possibly  save  a  trick 
but  could  Tiot  save  the  game.  It  is  more  than 
UHc^h'HH  to  throw  away  a  possible  winning  card  in 
order  to  k(H?p  \]n*  (\\wxm  of  another  suit  doubly 
giianhMJ,   when   iho  gam(^  is  obviously  lost  unless 

one's  partner  holds  tho  ace  or  king  of  it,  yet  it  ifl 
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constantly  done,  and  then  the  offending  player 
will  say,  "  The  game  could  have  been  saved,  but  I 
did  not  dare  to  unguard  my  queen."  It  was  the 
only  possible  chance,  but  how  often  is  that  one 
chance  missed. 


2.05 


CHAPTER  XIV 

TItK    1'I.AY   or   TIIJC   tntAhlM 

I 

TiiK  iiU!tli(HlH  (*triployo(1  by  tlio  dealer  in  playing 
IiIh  ninlH  h1i(;iiM  Ihj  (pjiU)  difTorent  frcmi  those  eni- 
\)\i)yjvA  l;y  liin  f>pponcniH.  There  i»  now  no  cjucjf- 
l.ion  of  giving  ififorrnation  to  a  partner;  there  an; 
no  ronvt^nlional  inethoflH  of  play  t<i  be  obHerved,  no 
hI/^iijiIh  to  Ihj  ^iven  or  watched  for,  and  no  obli- 
^nlioii  to  play  the  cardn  in  any  particular  order. 
Tlirj  iVnxVv  \\m  an  entirely  it^  hand,  unfettered 
liy  any  c'onv*?ntionH,  and,  so  far  from  giving  in- 
formation, it  Hlioiild  1x5  hi»  object  to  withhold  it 
by  f'VfTy  nujrtnH  in  bis  power,  and  to  deceive  hi» 
op(»on(?nlH  by  playing  falwo  cardn,  or  by  any  other 
iirlificr;  wliicli  niuy  HUggcHt  itmjlf  to  him.  No  for- 
nnihil(!(l  rnlf^H  of  play  can  Ik)  laid  down  for  hi« 
gni<lnnc(!.  All  tlnit  can  Ixj  done  is  to  give  a  few 
liinlH,  llio  rcHult  of  long  practice  and  experience, 
wliir'li  nmy  poHHJMy  be  of  line  to  the  inexperienced 
player,  by  Hliowing  liini  bow  the  strength  of  tljo 
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two  hands  wkich  are  temporarily  under  his  charge 
can  be  combined  to  the  greatest  advantage.  These 
hints  can  be  better  illustrated  by  examples  than  by 
explanations,  therefore  we  propose  to  quote  a  few 
hands,  and  to  play  them  out,  card  by  card,  giving 
the  reasons  for  the  methods  of  play  adopted. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  is  to  study 
carefully  the  two  hands,  directly  the  dummy  is 
exposed,  to  note  where  they  will  combine  to  advan- 
tage and  where  the  principal  danger  lies,  and  then 
and  there  to  form  a  definite  pUn  of  campaign, 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  as  the  case  may  be. 
As  soon  as  the  first  card  is  led,  the  dummy  hand  is 
exposed  on  the  table,  and  if  the  dealer  cannot  form 
a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  probable  result  of 
the  hand  when  he  has  twenty-seven  cards  to  guide 
him,  and  has  the  manipulation  of  twenty-six  of 
them,  he  ought  not  to  play  Bridge  at  all. 

The   dealer  should   always  make   this  mental 

estimate  at  the  beginning  of  every  hand,  whether 

there  is  a  trump  suit  or  whether  there  are  No 

Trumps.    It  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  as  a 

guide  to  his  subsequent  proceedings.     He  should 

first  make  a  note  in  his  own  mind  of  how  many 
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tricliH  Ik;  in  IkiiiimI  Ut  Utm^  und  of  how  trmny  nioro 
Ik;  limy  Iom;  if  tin;  rurdn  I'm  lidvarmily  for  hiin^  an<l 
Uini  lie;  will  Im;  iilih*  to  r($iiliM5  the  iK>MMihlliiinH  of 
tin;  Iniiid,  giv(;n  an  onlinury  (liHirihution  of  tlio 
cnnln.  If  Uio  ranln  aro  vory  unovmily  dividod^  ho 
will  j^rohiihly  Imvo  Ui  rotnodol  hiM  plan  of  carn- 
imitrny  or  to  iihiindon  it  alt/OKothor  an<l  form  an- 
()ili(T,  \i\il  tlio  |i(n;ai  point  jh  that  ho  Hhouhl  alwayn 
hiw'i'.  Mutw  (l(;finit>o  plan  in  hiH  hoad,  and  not  drift 
on  ainil(;HHly,  triiHting  to  chamso  for  f^miothing  to 
(urn   up  in  hiH  favour. 

II(!  hIiouM  nov<;r  Ixs  in  a  hurry  U)  play  from 
dnniniy'H  hand  to  tho  firHt  trick,  nor  Hhould  ho 
11 1  low  liiniH(!lf  to  ho  huHtlod  hy  an  irritahio  opponent 
H;iying,  *'  Sun^ly  th<;ro  cannot  1k5  any  douht  which 
of  l-lioHo  (wo  cardH  U)  [>lay/'  That  ih  not  tho  iKiint. 
TIm!  d'uih^r  in  not  c^mHidcring  which  of  dummy^M 
nird^  Ik;  kIiuII  [day,  hut  ho  im  reviewing  hiH  forci^H, 
and  forniinp;  liin  plan  of  campaign,  and  ho  ih  quite 
(Mili(l(;d  to  k(fop  the  game  waiting  for  a  few 
niorn(;ntH  for  lliat  [)ur[>oHe, 

TIk!  n^Hidt  of  a  No  Trumj)  game  generally  de- 
pends a  ^''ri'iil  d(;al  lipon  the  Huit  originally  opened* 

TIm;  (!y.act  valiK;  of  tlio  card  led  Hhould  be  carefully 
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noted  by  the  dealer  and  remembered.  When  the 
lowest  card  of  a  suit  is  led,  the  leader  is  marked 
with  four  exactly,  but  when  a  medium  card,  such 
as  six  or  seven,  is  led,  the  lead  is  probably  from 
five  or  more,  and  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  can  be 
formed  as  to  how  many  of  that  suit  the  leader's 
partner  is  likely  to  have.  Also,  the  Eleven  Rule 
can  be  applied  by  the  dealer  quite  as  well  as  by  his 
opponents.  The  value  of  the  card  originally  led 
will  sometimes  show  him,  thanks  to  the  Eleven 
Rule,  how  he  can  win  a  trick  cheaply  in  the 
dummy  hand.  For  instance,  an  8  is  led,  the  dealer 
holds  king  and  one  other,  and  the  dimimy  puts 
down  ace,  10,  and  a  small  one.  The  10  is  a  cer- 
tain winning  card,  if  it  is  played  on  the  first 
round,  and  the  dealer  will  win  three  tricks  in  the 
suit,  whereas,  if  he  passes  the  8  and  wins  the  first 
trick  with  the  king,  he  will  only  win  two.  If  a 
smaller  card  than  the  8  were  led,  the  10  must  not 
be  played  on  the  first  round,  in  the  hope  that  the 
third  hand  will  play  either  the  queen  or  the  knave, 
leaving  the  major  tenace  in  dummy. 

When  the  dealer  has  good  protection  in  the  suit 

originally  opened,  that  is,  when  he  can  stop  it 
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twic(»,  h(»  Ih  in  a  finc3  position  to  play  boldly  for  a 
bi^  game  and  to  take  doubtful  fincBset),  but  when 
it  can  only  l)o  stopped  onc<3  thoro  is  considerable 
danger,  and  the  dealer  should  bold  up  bis  one 
winning  card  as  long  as  possible,  until  the  original 
l<  adcr's  j)artner  is  exhaustx^d.  When  the  dealer 
and  his  dunnny  are  both  very  weak  in  the  original 
suit,  h(5  must  at  onc^»  resign  himself  to  lose  four  or 
five  tri(;ks  in  it,  and  he  should  then  ask  himself 
what  th(j  oj)jK)nent's  next  lead  is  likely  to  bo,  after 
their  own  suit  is  finished,  and  should  discard  and 
regulate?  his  game  acjcordingly. 

T\ni  following  hand  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
import ancre  of  forming  a  definite  plan  of  campaign 
Ix^fon;  playing  to  the  first  trick. 

A  H  an?  i)artners  against  Y  Z.  Score,  love  all. 
A  (Jeals  an(J  declares  No  Trumps. 


A'h  }ian(l. 
J{<MirtH  —  A(M»,  3,2. 
J)iatiH>ii<lH  —  Avxt,  10;  fl,  3, 

(!lubH QlKH'H,  5. 

Spa<lt*H  —  A<M»,  kiriK,  5,  4. 


B's  hand  (exposed). 
IIcttftB  —  Queen,  knave,  9. 
DiamondH  —  Knave,  2. 
ClubM  —  King,  knave,  10,  9, 4, 
Hpades  —  8,  7,  8. 


Y  l(?adH  ihii  G  of  hearts.     A  at  once  reviews  the 
HJlualion,  and  can  see  a  certainty  of  winning  the 
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game^  if  he  can  bring  in  B's  club  suit ;  but  to  do 
tkis  B  must  have  a  card  of  re-entry,  as  the  adverse 
ace  of  clubs  is  certain  to  be  held  up  until  the  sec- 
ond or  third  round.  The  only  suit  in  which  B  can 
have  a  re-entry  card  is  hearts,  and  then  only  if 
A's  ace  is  played  on  the  first  round ;  therefore  the 
9,  not  the  knave,  should  be  played  from  B's  hand, 
and  the  trick  must  be  won  with  the  ace,  whether  Z 
is  able  to  beat  the  9  or  not.  A  then  leads  the  queen 
of  clubs  followed  by  the  5  and  the  club  suit  is 
established,  and  B  has  a  certain  re-entry  card  in 
hearts  to  bring  the  clubs  in  with.  If  A  does 
not  part  with  his  ace  of  hearts  on  the  first  trick, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  put  B's  hand  in  again, 
as  the  next  two  tricks  in  hearts  will  be  won 
by  the  ace  and  king.  This  is  quite  a  simple 
instance,  but  it  is  an  opportunity  which  might 
easily  be  missed,  if  the  dealer  played  too  quickly 
and  allowed  his  partner's  knave  or  9  to  win  the 
first  trick. 

Our  next  example  is  taken  from  the  Illustrative 
Games  in  "  Bridge  Abridged/' 

Score,  love  all.  A  deals  and  declares  No 
Trumps. 
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A*8  hand. 
HonrtH  —  »,  4,3. 
DiaiiiundH  —  Kinf(,  5. 
Clul)H  —  Ace,  king,  queen, 

knave,  0, 5. 
Spades  —  King,  2. 


B's  hand  (exposed). 
Hearts  —  Ace,  queen,  8,6,2. 
Diamonds  —  9,  G. 
Clubs  — 10,  3. 

Spades  —  Knave,  0,  7,  6. 


Y  leads  tlie  C  of  hearts.     A  can  see  an  absolute 

(certainty  of  winning  the  odd  trick  and  a  strong 

I)r(>l)ahility  of  winning  the  game  by  putting  the  ace 

of  hcartH  on  at  once.    Z  is  marked  with  one  heart, 

and  one  only,  and  that  one  is  either  the  king, 

knave,  or  10,  as  Y  would  have  led  an  honour  if  he 

had  held  all  three.    A  can  make  the  ace  of  hearts 

and  six  clubs,  which  will  give  him  the  odd  trick, 

and  he  will  then  put  Y  in  with  a  heart  and  force 

him  to  load  up  to  one  of  his  two  guarded  kings, 

and  he  will  make  one  of  his  kings  and  at  least  one 

other  heart,  giving  him  the  game.      This  hand 

occurred  in  actual  play,  and  the  dealer  finessed 

the  (luoon  of  hearts,  found  the  king  single  over 

him,  and  lost  two  by  cards  instead  of  winning  the 

game. 

This   disaster  no  doubt  occurred  through  the 

de{il(T  playing  to  the  first  trick  too  quickly,  and 

taking  the  ordinary  ace,   queen  finesse,  without 
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giving  himself  time  to  study  the  possibilities  of  the 
two  hands. 

We  will  now  take  an  instance  of  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign with  a  suit  declaration. 

Score,  love  all.    A  deals  and  declares  hearts. 


A's  hand. 
Hearts  —  Ace,  8, 6,  5,  4, 2. 
Diamonds  —  Queen,  4. 
Clubs  —  King,  queen,  10, 3. 
Spades  —  6. 


B's  hand  (exposed). 
Hearts  —  King,  3. 
Diamonds  —  Ace,  knave,  7,  3,  2. 
Clubs  —  Knave,  6,  5. 
Spades  —  Queen,  knave,  2. 


T  leads  ace  of  spades.     A's  review  of  the  hands 

tells  him  that  he  must  lose  one  trick  in  hearts 

(trumps),  one  in  clubs,  and  one  in  spades,  and 

there  was  a  chance  of  losing  one  in  diamonds  if  the 

king  is  in  Z's  hand ;    but  Y's  lead  of  the  ace  of 

spades  has  helped  the  dealer  very  much,  and  he 

can  now  see  his  way  to  the  game.    Y's  next  lead  is 

a  small  diamond.     A  must  on  no  account  finesse, 

but  must  put  on  the  ace  at  once,  and  lead  the  queen 

of  spades.     The  king  is  marked  in  Z's  hand  and 

will  be  put  on,  A  trumps  it,  then  leads  out  his  ace 

and  another  trump,  putting  B  in,  leads  the  knave 

of  spades  and  discards  his  queen  of  diamonds,  and 

the  game  is  won,  unless  there  are  four  trumps  in 
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one  hand,  in  which  case  it  could  never  have  been 
won. 

Very  simple  —  too  simple^  possibly  some  of 
our  readers  may  say  —  but  the  opportunities  for 
])laying  brilliant  coups  are  few  and  far.  between, 
wliereas  tlio  opportunity  of  making  the  most  out 
of  a  hand  is  always  there.  It  is  not  playing  coups, 
it  is  never  missing  one  of  these  simple  opportuni- 
ties that  constitutes  the  first-class  and  successful 
liridgc  player. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  dealer,  after  he 
has  formed  his  plan  of  campaign,  should  be  to 
block  the  suit  originally  opened  by  holding  up  a 
winning  card  of  it,  if  possible,  until  the  third  hand 
is  exhausted.  Even  when  the  dealer  has  two  win- 
ning cards  in  the  suit  opened,  it  is  generally  the 
best  policy  to  give  away  the  first  trick,  unless  he 
can  see  a  certainty  of  winning  the  game,  or  unless 
there  is  imminent  danger  in  the  opening  of  a  fresh 
suit  by  his  opponents. 

Por  example,  suppose  the  dealer  holds  ace  an3 

two  small  ones,  and  the  dummy  puts  down  king 

and  one  small  one,  he  should  allow  the  third  hand 

to  win  the  first  trick.    The  suit  is  certain  to  be  re- 
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turned,  and  it  is  now  effectually  blocked,  especially 
if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  original  lead  was 
from  a  five-card  suit.  Most  players  will  hold  up 
one  winning  card,  in  order  to  block  the  suit  origi- 
nally led,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them 
that  it  is  better  still  to  hold  up  two. 

An  excellent  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
the  dealer  is  to  go  at  once  for  the  suit  of  which 
he  has  the  greatest  number  in  the  two  hands  com- 
bined, but,  given  two  suits  of  nearly  equal  length, 
he  should  always  go  first  for  the  one  in  which 
dummy  holds  the  strength,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  opponents,  seeing  dummy's  cards,  are  cer- 
tain to  k^ep  any  guards  that  they  have  in  his  strong 
suit,  whereas  they  may  discard  from  the  dealer's 
long  suit,  which  is  not  exposed,  and  by  so  doing 
make  the  establishment  of  it  much  more  easy. 

The  dealer  should  play  false  cards  from  his 
own  hand  whenever  he  can,  but  he  must  do  so  with 
intelligence,  otherwise  he  gives  away  information 
instead  of  withholding  it.  "Badsworth"  very 
rightly  says  that  some  players  seem  to  borrow  their 
tactics  from  the  ostrich,  which  believes  that  it  can 
escape  observation  by  burying  its  head  in  the  sand. 
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Ah  an  instaiK'O  of  tliiH,  ho  qiiotCB  the  common  error 

of  a  ))lay(T,  who  hohlH  ace  and  king  of  a  suit  of 

which  th(j  (iiMJCjn  Ih  le<l,  winning  the  first  trick  with 

th({  aco  iiiHUiad  of  the  king,  under  the  imprcsHion 

that  he;  i.s  (hicciiving  hia  advcrsaricH.     On  the  c^jn- 

trary,  hy  ho  doing  lie  tells  the  third  player,  as 

j)lainly  an  if  he  had  shown  him  the  card,  that  ho 

hohls  th<;  king  in  addition,  as  nobody  would  lead 

<li(;  (\iw,(m  from   a  suit  headed  by  king,  queen, 

whcjn^aH  the;  lead  of  the  queen  is  often  from  ac!e, 

quoen,  knave,  and,  when  there  is  any  chance  of 

that  coniliination,   it  is  obligatory  on  the  third 

hand  to  n^turn  the  lead  at  once.    It  may  be  rather 

a  n;v(;lation  to  some  players  to  learn  that  the  value 

of  fals(j-carding  l)y  the  dealer  is  greater  with  small 

canh  than  with  high  ones.     When  playing  family 

I>ri(lg(*,    agaiuHt    opponents    who    do    not    notice 

wh(;tli(;r  iha  dealer  plays  a  7  or  a  2,  as  long  as  ho 

do(^s  not  win  tluj  trick,  such  refinements  are  alto- 

^(;fli(*r  waHtr;d;    but,  in  these  advanced  times,  the 

Ixist  players  pay  very  careful  attention  to  the  fall 

of  tlie  Ir)w  cnrds  and  draw  deductions  therefrom, 

jind  it  h1h»uM  Ik;  th(;  business  of  the  dealer  to  cloud 

th(;ir  conversation  as  much  as  possible  —  to  quote 
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"  Badsworth  ^^  again  —  by  playing  his  small  cards 
as  much  out  of  order  as  he  can. 

A  ruse,  which  has  often  been  brought  off  with 
success,  is  for  the  dealer  to  open  a  suit,  directly  he 
gets  in,  in  which  he  is  entirely  undefended,  with 
the  object  of  keeping  his  opponents  off  it.  It  must 
be  done  at  once,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  even  then  experienced  players  will  often  see 
through  it,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  only  chance  of 
winning  a  game.  The  following  case,  which  oc- 
curred in  actual  play,  is  a  good  example  of  this. 
The  third  game  of  the  rubber.  Score,  A  B  love, 
Y  Z  24.  A  dealt  and  left  it  to  B,  who  declared 
'So  Trumps. 

B's  hand  (exposed). 
Hearts  —  Ace,  queen,  knave,  2. 
Diamonds  —  Ace,  8,  6,  3. 
Clubs  —  Knave,  10,  4. 
Spades  —  King,  6. 


A's  hand. 
Hearts  —  7, 3. 
Diamonds  —  King,  9,  6, 4. 
Clubs  —  8,  3. 

Spades  —  Queen,  knave,  10, 
8,2. 


T  led  the  6  of  hearts.    A  reviewed  the  situation, 

and  saw  at  once  that,  presuming  the  king  of  hearts 

to  be  in  T's  hand,  which  it  was,  he  must  still  lose 

the  ace  of  spades  and  at  least  four  clubs,  so  that 

the  game  could  not  be  won,  if  once  his  opponents 

led  the  club  suit,  which  they  were  certain  to  do 
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under  onlinnry  circiimfltancoB.  IIo  won  the  first 
iri(fk  with  th(5  knave  of  hoartfl,  and  thon,  witliout 
li(»Hitating  a  moment,  led  the  knave  of  clubs  from 
IVh  hand.     The  opponents'  hands  were:  — 


Y'h  hand. 
ironrtH  —  King,  10, 9, 6, 4. 
J>iamon(iH  —  Knavo,  7,  2. 
CliibH  —  Kinj(,  queen,  7. 
HpadoH  —  4,  3. 


Z'fl  hand. 
Heartii  —  8,  6. 
Diamonds  —  Queen,  10. 
Clubs  — Ace,  0,  0,  6,  2. 
Spades  —  Ace,  9,  7,  6. 


Z  i)aHsod  tlio  knave  of  clubs,  and  Y  played  a  silly 
fal.MO  card,  winning  the  trick  with  the  king,  thereby 
marking  the  queen,  from  his  partner's  point  of 
view,  in  A'h  hand.  Y  then  led  the  4  of  spades,  TVs 
king  was  i)ut  on,  and  Z  won  with  the  ace  and  ro- 
fnriH^d  th(5  0,  and  then  the  trouble  began.  A 
in}i(l(^  lii.s  four  remaining  spades,  discarding  two 
(liainondH  and  one  club  from  B's  hand.  Y  had  also 
to  niak(^  thrcHj  diHcards.  He  was  obliged  to  keep 
tlire(?  luMirtH,  ho  he  discarded  two  diamonds  and  one 
heart,  and  A  I>  won  five  by  cards,  instead  of  win- 
ning t-h(^  odd  trick  only,  as  must  have  happened  if 
A  had  att(^Tnpt(;d  to  el(!ar  his  spade  suit  at  trick  2, 

inHt('ad  of  taking  the  one  chance  that  there  was  of 

winning  thc^  game. 

TIkj  following  in  yet  another  illustration  of  the 
value  of  a  carcifnlly  thought  out  plan  of  campaign. 
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on  the  part  of  the  dealer.  Score,  one  game  all; 
A  B  6,  Y  Z  24.  A  deals  and  leaves  it  to  B,  who 
declares  No  Trumps. 


A's  hand. 
Hearts  —  Ace,  7,  6. 
Diamonds  —  Queen,  8, 3. 
Clubs  —  Knave,  6, 4. 
Spades  —  Queen,  7, 6, 3. 


B's  hand  (exposed). 
Hearts  —  King,  knave,  4,  2. 
Diamonds  —  Knave,  0,  2. 
Clubs  —  King,  7. 
Spades  —  Ace,  king,  10,  4. 


Y  leads  3  of  hearts.  A  B  require  eight  tricks  to 
win  the  game.  A  can  see  a  practical  certainty  of 
four  tricks  in  spades,  a  certainty  (provided  he 
plays  correctly)  of  three  in  hearts,  and  one  in 
either  diamonds  or  clubs,  if  either  of  these  suits 
is  opened  by  his  adversaries  —  which  adversary 
is  immaterial.  Therefore  A's  object  is  to  induce 
his  opponents  to  lead  one  of  those  suits. 


Tricks :  A  B,  1 ;  T  Z,  0. 


Tricks  :  A  B,  1  ;  Y  Z,  1. 
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Trick  1.  —  A  might  hold  up  the  ace,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Z  may  have  ace  and  queen  of 
clubs,  in  which  case  he  would  return  the  heart  at 
once,  in  order  to  put  his  partner  in  to  lead  the 
clubs  through  B's  king,  and  A  would  have  to  win 
the  trick  and  would  thus  defeat  his  own  object. 

Tkick  2.  —  A  must  on  no  account  finesse  the 
knave  from  B's  hand.  He  knows  that  Z  has  one 
heart  only  remaining,  but  that  one  may  be  the 
queen.  By  giving  away  the  second  trick  he  makes 
an  absolute  certainty  of  winning  three  tricks  in  the 
suit,  however  the  cards  lie,  and  his  opponents  are 
almost  certain  to  branch  to  another  suit. 


Tricks:  AB,  1;  YZ,2. 


Trioks:  AB,2;  YZ,2. 


Tkick  4.  —  Y's  lead  is  the  best  chance  of  sav- 
ing the  game.     Z  must  have  both  the  ace  of  clia- 
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monds  and  the  ace  of  clubs  in  order  to  do  so,  and 
ho  may  have  either  the  queen  of  diamonds  or  the 
knave  of  clubs  in  addition.  If  he  has  ace  and 
queen  of  diamonds  nothing  is  lost  by  putting  him 
in  with  a  club,  but  if  he  has  ace,  knave  of  clubs 
and  not  the  queen  of  diamonds,  the  return  of  the 
diamond  would  lose  the  game.  A  now  leads  a 
heart,  and  makes  two  tricks  in  hearts  and  four  in 
spades,  and  wins  two  by  cards,  and  the  game  and 
rubber. 


Y's  hand. 
Hearts  —  0,  8,  6,  3. 
Diamonds  —  King,  6, 4. 
Clubs  —  Queen,  6,  2. 
Spades  —  Knave,  9, 6. 


Z's  hand. 
Hearts  —  Queen,  10. 
Diamonds  —  Ace,  10, 9, 7. 
Clubs  —  Ace,  10, 9,  8, 3. 
Spades  —  8, 2. 


In  a  previous  chapter  we  expatiated  on  the  dis- 
advantage of  opening  fresh  suits  in  a  No  Trump 
game,  and  the  above  hand  is  a  strong  instance  of 
this.  If  T  Z  had  gone  on  with  their  original  heart 
suit,  they  would  not  have  lost  the  game  as  the 
cards  happened  to  lie. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  dealer  has  an 

absolute  certainty  of  one  trick  in  any  suit  of  which 

he  holds  the  king  in  one  hand  and  the  knave  in 

the  other,  provided  that  one  of  the  honours,  no 
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I 

matter  which^  is  doubly  guarded^  and  that  the  suit 
is  oi)encd  by  one  of  the  adversaries.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error  for  the  king,  singly  guarded^  to  be  put 
on  second  hand  on  the  original  lead  when  the  dealer 
himself  holds  knave  and  two  others.  "  The  queen 
might  bo  in  the  third  hand,"  says  the  novice,  "  and 
would  win  the  trick."  No  matter  if  it  is;  the 
knave  is  still  good,  after  the  king  has  fallen  to  the 
ace.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  ace  is  in  the  third 
hand  and  the  queen  with  the  original  leader,  every 
trick  in  the  suit  will  be  lost  by  putting  on  the  king 
second  hand.  Again,  with  the  queen  and  two 
others  in  dummy,  and  ace  and  two  others  in  the 
dealer's  hand,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  put  up 
the  queen,  second  hand,  on  a  small  card  led.  Let 
the  first  trick  come  up  to  the  ace,  and  the  queen 
remains  good,  if  the  king  is  with  the  original 
loader.  If  the  third  hand  holds  the  king,  it  may 
liave  to  be  put  on  the  first  round,  and  the  ace  will 
take  it,  or,  even  if  the  third  hand  is  able  to  finesse, 
he  cannot  return  the  suit,  when  he  gets  in,  with- 
out making  dummy's  queen  good.  If  the  queen, 
fiiiipjly  guarded,  is  in  dummy,  it  must  be  put  on 
at  once,  otherwise  it  is  very  unlikely  to  win  a 
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trick,  but  if  it  is  doubly  guarded,  it  should  only 
be  put  up  second  hand  when  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  secure  two  tricks  in  that  suit  at  once.  A 
similar  error,  also  not  uncommon,  is  to  lead  a 
queen  from  one  hand  up  to  an  ace  in  the  other, 
without  the  knave  behind  it.  In  these  advanced 
days  no  decent  Bridge  player  will  hesitate  to  play 
his  king  on  a  queen  led,  and  when  the  king  has 
been  slain  by  the  ace,  the  knave  remains  good. 
With  ace  in  one  hand  and  queen  in  the  other,  the 
only  chance  of  winning  two  tricks  in  the  suit  is 
to  lead  a  small  one  from  the  hand  containing  the 
ace,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  king  on  the  right 
side  of  the  queen,  that  is  to  say,  behind  her. 

Cards  of  re-entry  are  very  important  factors  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  No  Trump  hand.  In 
most  No  Trump  games  the  weak  hand  will  have 
one  or,  at  most,  two  cards  of  entry,  and  the  result 
of  the  game  will  often  depend  upon  the  judicious 
use  made  of  those  cards.  This  is  a  i)oint  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hand.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to 
have  established  a  suit  and  then  to  find  that  yon 

have  left  yourself,  owing  to  a  want  of  foresight 
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ut  i}ic5  cominoncomont  of  tho  hand;  with  no  card 

tx)  bring  it  in  with.    Tho  firgt,  and  ovon  tho  Bocrmd 

trick,  iniJHt  Hcmiotimofl  bo  givon  away  in  order  to 

otiHuro  tlio  ultirnato  bringing  in  of  a  long  Buit 

Tlicj  coinniomjHt  form  of  thi«  is  when  tho  weak 

liand  IioMh  ucto,  king,  to  five  of  a  suit,  and  there 

arr  two  Hinall  onoH  only  in  the  other  hand     In 

thin  cuwi  it  in  abHrdiitely  nec^egHary  to  allow  tho 

opponcntH  to  win  tlio  ftrflt  trick,  «o  that  the  weak 

hiiiul  can  Ui  put  in  again  to  make  the  remaining 

four  tric'kn  in  the  Huit,  if  the  card«  lie  evenly. 

VVluai  th(i  weak  hand  haH  only  one  card  of  entry, 

th(;  gr(;atcHt  care  must  be  exercised  to  make  the 

b(fHt  una  of  that  one  entry. 

It  Ih  iiHclcHH  to  lead  up  to  an  ace,  queen,  knave 

U'.niK'o.y  wh(!n  you  can  never  get  in  again  to  repeat 

tli(;  pcrfrirnian(fc.     If  tho  fineBHO  Bucx;eedfl  you  are 

no  ]H'iUtr  off,  an  th(5  load  will  have  to  be  continued 

from  tlu5  Htrong  hand  and  the  adverse  king  will 

Hill  I  niak(;,  imlcHH  it  waH  originally  singly  guarded 

In  Hiu'li  a  caHo  it  in  much  lictter  to  lead  up  to  a 

kin^,  knave  Huit,  or  to  a  suit  headed  by  the  king, 

on  ihci  f.liancc  of  finding  the  ace  on  the  right  of 

tlirj  king.     If  you  have  to  lead  yourself  from  ft 
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suit  headed  by  the  king,  with  nothing  of  value  in 

dummy,  there  is  no  earthly  chance  of  making  your 

king  good,   whereas  if  you   lead   the   suit  from 

dummy,  it  is  an  even  chance  whether  the  ace  is 

on  your  right  or  on  your  left.     Another  case  is 

when  you  have  a  suit  of  queen,  knave,  10,  and 

others  in  dummy,  and  ace  and  one  other  in  your 

own  hand.    It  is  a  bad  mistake  to  lead  the  queen 

from  dummy  and  take  the  finesse;    it  can  only 

result  in  blocking  your  own  suit,  whichever  side 

the  king  is.     Lead  a  small  one  from  dummy  and 

put  on  the  ace,  then  return  your  small  one  and 

the  suit  is  cleared.    You  should  never  mind  giving 

away  one  trick,  when  it  is  a  certain  gain  of  two 

or  more  tricks  by  so  doing.     Supposing  dummy 

has  declared  No  Trumps,  with  three  suits  well 

protected  and  only  one  or  two  small  cards  in  the 

fourth  suit.    You,  as  dealer,  have  ace,  queen,  and 

three  others  of  the  weak  suit,  and  no  card  of 

entry.     You  should  never  touch  that  suit.     Do 

not  be  tempted  to  lead  it  from  dummy  and  finesse 

the  ace  and  queen.    Keep  off  it  altogether  —  your 

opponents  are  sure  to  lead  it  when  they  see  that 

the  other  three  suits  are  protected  by  dimimy's 
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hand,  and  you  will  then  win  two  or  three  tricks 
in  it. 

A  very  useful  feature  in  a  No  Trump  game  is 
four  of  the  same  suit,  headed  by  high  cards,  in 
each  hand.  It  has  many  advantages.  Say  that 
the  cards  are 

Dealer's  hand  —  Ace,  8,  672. 
Dummy  hand  —  King,  queen,  7,  4. 

Hero  you  have  four  practically  certain  tricks  in 
the  suit,  and  in  addition  to  this,  you  have  two 
c(?rtain  cards  of  entry  in  either  hand,  to  enable 
you  to  lead  up  to  any  strength  that  there  may  be 
in  other  suits.  Also,  if  you  have  to  make  discards, 
you  can  discard  twice  from  either  hand  without 
any  chance  of  sacrificing  a  trick. 

WTien  opening  a  suit  of  which  you  have  two 
high  honours  in  one  hand  and  one  in  the  other, 
you  should  always  play  or  lead  an  honour  on  the 
first  round  from  the  hand  which  has  two,  so  as 
to  guard  against  a  possible  unequal  distribution. 
of  the  cards.  Take  the  following  combination, 
for  instance :  — 

D(^alor*8  hand  —  King,  queen,  9,  7,  4. 
Dummy  hand  —  Ace,  10,  6,  3. 
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If  the  dealer  leads  a  small  one  from  his  own 
hand,  or  leads  the  ace  from  dummy,  he  may  find 
four  to  the  knave  over  him,  and  he  must  lose  a 
trick  in  the  suit,  whereas  if  he  leads  the  king 
or  queen  from  his  own  hand,  he  must  win  every 
trick  in  it  against  any  possible  combination  of 
the  cards.  It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  any  combination  of  the  cards,  however 
improbable,  is  possible,  and  it  should  be  the 
business  of  the  dealer  to  guard  himself  against 
these  improbable  combinations  —  not  to  say  after- 
wards, when  his  own  want  of  forethought  has 
brought  abgut  dijsaster:  '^How  very  unlucky  1 
Who  could  have  expected  the  cards  to  lie  like 
that  ? '' 

As  a  general  rule,  the  formation  of  the  hands 
in  each  deal  is  very  much  the  same.  When  the 
dealer  and  his  dummy  have  level  hands,  that  is 
to  say,  not  more  than  four  cards  in  any  one  suit, 
it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude  that  the  formation  of 
the  opponents'  hands  will  be  the  same;  but  when 
the  hands  of  the  dealer  and  his  dummy  are  broken 
Up  into  long  and  short  suits,  then  let  him  look  out 
for  danger.     It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  his  op- 
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jKJiumiH'  IiuikIh  will  be  formed  on  the  samo  linoH, 

uikI  lie  iniiHt  prepare  hiniHelf  for  a  very  uneven 

(liHtrihutiou  of  the  cardfl^  and  must  take  no  riaku 

whut(;v(jr. 

A  f/>rreHpondent  Higning  himself  "  Onlooker '' 

e]iull(;nge(l  the  accuracy  of  this  deduction.     Ho 

wvoUii  'Mf  the  number  in  any  suit  from  both 

liandH  coinbined  were  much  less  than,  or  much  in 

cxci'HH  of,  th(!  average  (which  is  between  six  an<l 

H(!V(;ii)  then  this  irregularity  would  occur  in  ilio 

ofli(;r  luindH.     I$ui  if,  for  instance;  the  dealer  had 

one;  of  a  Huit  and  the  dummy  five  or  six,  there  i« 

no  rcHHon  why  the  other  hands  should  1x3  affected 

in  the  h^uHt."     From  a  mathematical  point  of  view 

h(!  Ih  (|nit(?  right  —  there  is  no  reason  whatever. 

If  th(!  tw(!nty-Hix  cards  belonging  to  the  opponents 

wi'.rr,  iiih'U   uhmU),  thoroughly  shuffled,  and  dealt 

info  two  pufketH,  there  would  be  no  reason,  mathe- 

niatiffil  rjf  otherwiHe,  why  the  distribution  of  the 

HuifH  Hhonld  not  he  quite  normal.     But  the  cards 

nrc5  not  tr(5ntod  in  this  manner.     The  four  hands 

an?  df'-nlt  out  at  tlu;  same  time,  from  the  same 

nhiifflr^,   anfl,   whon   the   suits   are  very   unevenly 

divider!  in  two  of  the  four  hands,  even  though  tho 
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combined  number  in  those  two  may  be  about  the 
average,  both  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  and 
experience  of  the  game  teach  ns  to  expect  an  un- 
even distribution  in  the  other  two  hands.  This 
is  a  well-known  fact,  and  the  methods  employed 
by  any  of  our  best  players  in  dealing  with  a  much 
broken  No  Trump  hand  will  be  found  to  be  very 
different  from  the  methods  they  will  employ  in 
playing  a  level,  evenly  divided  hand. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  "  What  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  the  cards !  "  when  a  hand  is  very 
unevenly  divided,  but  the  only  extraordinary  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  cards  have  been  unusually 
well  shuffled.  The  reason  that  the  hands  are  gen- 
erally fairly  even  is  that  the  cards  have  been 
picked  up  in  tricks,  after  the  last  deal,  and  have 
not  been  thoroughly  shuffled.  If  it  were  possible 
to  have  a  shuffling  machine,  so  that  no  two  cards 
^ere  left  together  as  they  have  been  played,  any 
combination  of  the  cards  would  be  just  as  probable 
as  any  other.  A  player  would  be  every  bit  as 
likely  to  pick  up  thirteen  hearts  as  any  other 
named  combination.    The  number  of  combinations 

of  fifty-two  things,  taken  thirteen  at  a  time,  is 
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(iUr>,01 3,550,000,  flo  that  the  (kMb  against  any 
givon  combination,  whether  it  ib  thirteen  hcarlH, 
or  lliirteen  HpadoH,  or  any  thirteen  named  cards 
of  mixed  Huits,  is  035,013,659,699  to  1.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  cards  among  the  four  hands  is 
Kirnply  a  question  of  shuffling,  nothing  more. 

In  tlie  old  days  of  whist  it  used  to  bo  said  that 
tluiro  were  hundreds  of  men  wandering  about  the 
(.'ontinent  in  a  state  of  impecuniosity,  because  they 
would  not  lead  trumps  with  five  in  their  hand. 
The  smne  argument  applies  to  the  policy  of  the 
doalcir  at  Bridge.  When  either  the  dealer  or  the 
duitiiny  has  made  an  attacking  suit  declaration 
and  lh(i  dealer  sees  that  he  has  a  majority  of  the 
lrunif).s  in  his  two  hands  combined,  it  is  always 
right  to  have  at  least  two  rounds  out,  unless  the 
w('ak  hand  has  a  short  suit  in  which  a  trick  or 
two  ('liii  at  once  1)0  made  by  ruffing. 

Tli(5  d(ial(jr  should  form  his  plan  of  campaign  in 

a  Iriirni)  game  just  the  same  as  in  a  No  Trump 

gairu!,  h'foTo  he  plays  a  card.     It  is  true  that  he 

knowH  nothing  about  the  disposition  of  the  other 

truinpH,  but  if  tlu^re  has  been  no  double,  he  is 

juHtified  in  concluding  that  they  will  lie  fairly 
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evenly,  and  one  round,  or  at  most  two,  will  show 
him  how  the  opponents'  trumps  are  placed.  One 
of  the  commonest  and  worst  faults  of  the  Bridge 
neophyte  is  that  he  will  not  have  two  rounds  of 
trumps  when  he  holds  five  in  his  own  hand  and 
three  in  his  dummy,  leaving  only  five  altogether 
against  him.  He  will  say,  "  I  did  not  see  any 
object  in  getting  the  trumps  out,  as  I  had  no  suit 
established."  He  does  not  recognise  that  two 
rounds  of  trumps  will  exhaust  his  opponents'  small 
ones,  and  eftectually  prevent  their  making  a  ruff, 
while  his  own  small  ones  will  still  remain  to  stop 
his  adversaries'  long  suit.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  small  trump  by  ruffing 
when  you  hold,  say  ace,  king,  and  three  others. 
Those  small  trumps  are  bound  to  win  tricks  sooner 
or  later,  especially  if  you  lead  out  the  ace  and 
king,  and  take  four  trumps  away  from  your  oppo- 
nents. Just  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  defenders 
to  force  the  strong  trump  hand  as  often  and  as 
soon  as  they  can,  so  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
dealer  to  husband  his  small  trumps  as  much  as 
possible,  knowing  that  they  will  come  in  very  use- 
ful towards  the  end  of  the  hand. 
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It  iH,  naturally,  better  for  the  dealer  that  his 
opprinentH  Hliould  lead  trumps  rather  than  that  he 
hIiouM  l(^ad  th(;ni,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  oppo- 
nents will  not  do  so;  sometimes,  however,  when 
there  is  a  short  suit  in  dummy,  the  dealdr  can 
induce  his  opponents  to  open  trumps  by  leading 
the  short  suit  from  dummy.  Suppose  the  dealer 
has  declared  hearts  on  king,  knave,  10,  5,  4,  and 
nco,  qu(?en,  knave,  and  another  club.  The  dummy 
])iit.s  down  two  small  trumps  and  only  one  club. 
TIk;  dealer  should  get  the  lead  in  dummy's  hand 
as  soon  as  possible  and  lead  the  single  club,  play- 
ing his  queen  on  it.  If  the  fourth  hand  holds  the 
king  of  clubs,  he  will  win  the  trick  and  he  is  then 
vc;ry  likely  to  dash  out  ace  and  another  trump  so 
as  io  ])r(^vont  the  dummy  from  ruffing  a  club,  and 
ill  is  will  be  exactly  what  the  dealer  wants,  as  his 
king,  knavo,  10  of  trumps  will  be  led  up  to.  If 
tlie  qiu*on  of  clubs  wins,  the  dealer  must  not  lead 
out  the  ace,  but  must  lead  a  small  one  and  ruff  it 
in  duinniy,  and  then  lead  a  trump  up  to  his  tenace, 
kcoi)ing  the  aco,  knave  of  clubs  still  over  the  king. 

The  exception  to  leading  trumps  at  once,  with 
great  strength  in  them,  is  when  the  weak  hand  has 
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a  long  uncstablishcd  suit  with  no  card  of  entry 
except  in  trumps.  Say  that  the  dealer  has  de- 
clared hearts  on  ace,  queen,  knave,  and  two  others, 
and  dummy  holds  king  and  two  other  hearts,  and 
l:ing,  queen,  knave  to  five  diamonds,  of  which  suit 
the  dealer  has  only  one.  In  this  case  the  diamond 
suit  must  be  cleared  first,  and  then,  when  the  ace 
is  gone,  the  dealer  can  lead  out  the  ace  and  queen 
of  trumps  as  soon  as  he  gets  in  again,  and  put  the 
(hmmiy  in  with  the  king  of  trumps  to  make  his 
diamonds. 

When  there  is  strength  in  trumps  in  both  the 
dealer's  baud  and  the  dummy,  a  very  important 
consideration  is  in  which  hand  the  lead  will  be 
wanted  when  the  opponents'  trumps  are  exhausted. 
The  following  hand  was  a  typical  instance  of 
this :  — 


Dealer's  hand. 
Hearts  —  Ace,  knave,  10,  9,  8, 2. 
Diamonds  —  4. 
Clubs  —  9,  8,  G. 
Spades  —  Ace,  queen,  knave. 


Dummv'fl  hand. 
Hearts  —  Kinpf,  0,  5,  3. 
Diamonds  —  9,  8,  5. 
Clubs  —  10,  7,  4. 
Spades  —  7,  6,  2. 


The  dealer  was  already  8  up,  and  he  naturally 
declared  hearts.  The  king  of  dinmonds  was  led, 
followed  by  the  queen.      The   dealer  ruffed  the 
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B(H;on(l  diamond  with  his  2y  led  out  the  ace  and 
another  trump,  winning  the  second  round  with 
dinnmy's  king,  and  then  led  a  small  spade  and 
took  the  finesse,  which  came  off  all  right,  but  he 
could  not  put  dummy  in  again  to  lead  a  second 
spado,  and  he  had  to  lose  three  tricks  in  clubs  and 
one  in  spades,  and  so  missed  the  game.  When  it 
was  over,  he  said,  "It  was  bad  luck  not  being 
able  to  put  dummy  in  again  to  lead  the  spado 
through,"  but  it  was  his  own  bad  play.  It  was 
really  so  simjde.  lie  had  only  to  ruff  the  dia- 
mond with  the  8  instead  of  the  2  in  order  to  make 
certain  of  being  able  to  put  dunMny  in  twice  in 
the  trump  suit,  and  this  he  ought  to  have  seen 
from  the  beginning.  Again  and  again  does  the 
winning  or  losing  at  Bridge  turn  on  these  little 
points  of  play. 

A  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrence,  which  all 
Eridgc  players  will  be  familiar  with,  is  when  the 
dealer,  either  in  a  No  Trump  game  or  in  a  de- 
clared trump  suit,  has  ten  cards  of  the  suit  in  his 
two  hands  combined,  and  is  in  doubt  whether  to 
finesse  or  to  go  for  the  drop  of  the  king.  One 
well-known  writer  on  the  game  has  laid  it  dovra 
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that  it  is  always  best  to  go  for  the  drop,  but  he 
misses  a  very  fine  point  in  the  situation.  The 
dealer  should  note  carefully  the  card  played  by 
the  second  hand,  and  should  judge  from  the  value 
of  that  card  whether  to  finesse  or  not 

Say  that  the  dealer  has  declared  diamonds  on 
queen,  knave,  10,  7,  6,  2,  and  his  dummy  puts 
doTVTi  ace,  8,  5,  3.  He  leads  the  queen  from  his 
own  hand,  and,  if  the  king  is  not  put  on  second 
hand,  it  is  a  very  moot  point  whether  he  should 
finesse  or  whether  he  should  try  to  catch  the  king. 
Let  him  first  make  sure  of  the  exact  value  of  the 
three  cards  which  are  against  him.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  they  are  the  king,  9,  and  4.  If  the 
second  hand  plays  the  4,  the  position  is  no  clearer, 
and  the  best  policy  is  to  put  on  the  ace  and  to 
play  for  the  drop,  but  if  the  second  hand  plays 
the  9,  the  finesse  is  obligatory.  The  4  is  now 
marked  with  the  fourth  player,  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  whatever  of  catching  the  king,  and  the 
only  possibility  of  winning  every  trick  in  the  suit 
is  to  find  the  king,  as  well  as  the  9,  in  the  second 
player's  hand.  This  is  a  nice  point,  which  is  very 
often  missed.     The  dealer  will  say,  "  I  thought 
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tho  l)e8t  chance  was  to  go  for  the  drop/'  when  he 
oii^ht  to  have  known^  from  the  fall  of  the  small 
(*ar(lH,  that  tlioro  was  no  earthly  chance  of  drop- 
])in<^  tho  king.  Of  course^  there  is  a  remote  pos- 
Mihility  that  tho  second  player  may  have  played 
a  false  card,  but  this  possibility  is  very  remote. 
Certain  extra  fine  players  have  been  known  to 
rcco^iirto  this  particular  combination  and  to  play 
a  false  card,  such  as  the  0  instead  of  the  4,  hold- 
ing only  the  two,  with  the  object  of  inducing  tlie 
<l(uilor  to  finesse,  hut  this  is  a  refinement  of  play 
wlii(».h  wo  need  not  consider.  The  ordinary  Bridge 
player  never  dreams  of  playing  a  false  card  with 
low  (^ards.  lie  will  occasionally  do  so  with*  high 
(Mirds,  generally  with  disastrous  results,  but  the 
id(ia  of  playing  a  false  low  card  which  may  de- 
(•(iive  his  adversary,  but  cannot  hurt  his  partner, 
iw.vvT  ontcra  into  his  head.  The  low  card  which 
lie  i)lays  first  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  be 
al)so]utoly  his  lowest. 

\V(i  liavo  now  nearly  exhausted  the  hints  that 
can  Ik;  ^iv(m  for  the  guidance  of  the  dealer  in 
managing   tlio   two  hands  which   are   under   his 

charge.     Thc;y  are  little  more  than  hints,  because 
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each  hand  is  so  different,  and  the  best  methods 
to  be  employed  vary  so  widely  according  to  tho 
placing  of  the  cards,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  dealer  to 
observe.  As  these  hints,  such  as  they  are,  have 
been  spread  over  several  articles,  it  will  be  well 
to  summarise  them  before  going  any  further. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  No  Trump  hands. 
When  the  dealer,  or  his  dummy,  has  declared  No 
Trumps,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  suit  origi- 
nally opened,  and  upon  the  value  of  the  card  led. 
Is  there  any  Bridge  player  who  has  not  expcri- 
cncxjd  a  feeling  of  relief,  when  he  has  made  a  No 
Trump,  possibly  a  rather  light  one,  and  he  is  not 
at  once  attacked  in  his  weak  suit?  A  propos  of 
this  point,  one  often  hears  a  player  say,  when  a 
No  Trump  has  gone  wrong,  "  It  was  bad  luck 
l)oing  attacked  in  that  suit,"  but  what  did  he  ex- 
pect? One's  adversaries  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
opening  one's  best  suit,  and  when  the  dealer  has 
<kiclared  No  Trumps,  with  pronouncf^l  w(;akneHS 
in  one  suit,  ho  must  l)e  quite  prepared  for  tliat 
suit  l)eing  (>j)encd  originally.  It  is  more  than 
possible,   it  is  probable.      There  is  no  bad  liu-k 
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ulx)ut  it,  it  IB  qui  to  a  natural  probability,  and  it 
irt  tt  contingency  for  which  be  should  be  thor- 
oughly i)rcparod. 

Directly  the  first  card  is  led,  before  playing  a 
crard  from  dummy,  the  dealer  should  spend  a  few 
moinentrt  considering  his  two  hands,  observing 
wIkto  they  will  dovetail,  how  they  will  combine 
witli  each  otlier,  how  many  tricks  he  can  be  cer- 
tain of  winning,  and  in  which  suit  his  principal 
(langor  lies,  and  he  should,  then  and  there,  fonn 
a  (l(;finito  ))lan  of  campaign,  offensive  or  defensive, 
as  llio  cimi  may  be.  That  is  the  main  point  to 
Ik;  rci!i(;rnl)(5r(j(l,  to  form  a  definite  plan  of  cairi- 
paigTi  and  to  Htick  to  it,  unless  the  placing  of  the 
cardH  forces  him  to  alter  it  At  least  half  the 
HiiHfakoH  which  are  made  by  the  dealer  in  playing 
a  No  Trump  are  made  by  playing  too  quickly  to 
1h(;  first  trick,  before  he  has  properly  realised  the 
(•apal)iliti(;s  of  the  two  hands. 

JI(i  should  note  carefully  the  exact  value  of  the 

card  originally  led,  and  should  apply  the  Eleven 

Ruh;  lo  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  as 

to  how  th(}  cards  in  that  suit  are  divided.     If  ho 

.  has  a  master  card  of  it,  he  should  not  be  in  a  hurry 
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to  stop  tlie  suit,  unless  he  is  so  strong  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  small  or  grand  slam,  but  should 
rather  allow  the  suit  to  be  continued  until  the 
third  player  is  exhausted  and  has  no  card  of  it 
left  to  return  to  his  partner,  then  he  can  finesse 
to  any  extent  in  other  suits  against  the  original 
leader,  knowing  that  the  third  hand  will  have  to 
open  a  fresh  suit  when  he  gets  in.  Even  with 
king  and  one  small  one  in  dummy,  and  ace  and 
two  small  ones  in  his  own  hand,  it  is  generally 
wise  for  the  dealer  to  give  away  the  first  trick 
so  as  effectually  to  block  the  suit. 

When  the  dealer  can  only  stop  the  suit  origi- 
nally opened  once,  the  game  is  very  different  from 
when  he  can  stop  it  twice,  or  even  more.  In  the 
latter  case  he  can  afford  to  take  a  doubtful  finesse 
and  to  go  for  a  big  game,  but  in  the  former  case 
he  must  go  at  once  for  his  own  strong  suit,  and 
try  to  win  the  game,  or  to  get  as  near  to  it  as 
possible,  before  the  opponents  have  a  chance  of 
bringing  in  their  suit. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dealer  sliould  go  at  once 
for  the  suit  in  which  he  has  tlio  grojito^t  numerical 
strength  in  his  two  hands  combined,  being  careful 
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to  load  aH  ofUm  m  poBBiblo  from  woaknoBB  up  to 
Hinmi^hf  HO  aH  to  utiliHo  any  powsiblo  finossoH^  and 
lio  hIiouM  finoHHo  against  ttio  third  jdayor  ratbor 
tluiti  HgaiuHt  tlio  firHt  ])layor,  for  tho  roanon  tluit 
tbo  firHt  phiycjr,  Injing  marked  with  four  or  fivo 
of  tho  Huit  originally  oponcd,  in  Iohh  likoly  to  hoM 
Htr(*ngth  in  olhor  Huitn.  A  fro(}uont  combination, 
fainiliur  to  all  I^ridgo  playorn,  is  when  the  doalor 
IioMh  ar(!,  knavo,  10,  and  othorn  of  a  Buit,  and  tho 
diininiy  ban  king  and  two  Hmall  onoH.  In  thin 
(•ji.s(;  tlu*,  doal<T  nlionld  load  tho  knavo  from  bin 
own  hand,  and,  if  tho  quoon  in  not  put  on  Bocond 
hand,  bo  Hlir^nld  win  tho  trick  with  dummy'H  king 
and  tako  tli(i  finoHHc;  tho  other  way.  Occasionally, 
witli  Hiis  l(!ad,  tlio  Hocond  hand  will  hositato  for 
Honici  ihuo.,  ribviouHly  whotbor  to  cover  the  knavo 
or  not,  and  will  not  do  ho;  when  this  occurs,  the 
d(^Ml(T  is  [K)rf(u;tly  (;ntitlod  to  take  advantage  of 
fli(;  infontmtion  vondmafofl  to  him,  and  to  finesse 
llic^  kniiv(^,  iiltliongli  bo  bad  not  intended  to  do  ho. 
It  in  iiM(;rly  oppoHful  U)  the  oti(|Uotto  of  Bridge 
to  UAw.  liny  n(lvnnlag(;  of  infonnation  that  one's 
parliicr  may  giv(j  one,  however  unintentionally 
HiKrIi  information  may  have  l)een  given,  but  there 
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is  no  reason  why  even  the  most  scrupulous  of 
Bridge  players  should  not  take  every  advantage 
of  information  given  by  an  adversary,  whether 
it  is  given  by  obvious  hesitation,  or  by  injudicious 
remarks,  or  in  any  other  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  it  is,  at  times,  volunteered.  There  are 
players  who  have  pronounced  mannerisms  at  the 
Bridge  table,  and  to  act  on  information  derived 
from  such  mannerisms  on  the  part  of  a  partner 
amounts  almost  to  dishonesty,  but  to  refuse  to 
make  use  of  information  derived  from  an  oppo- 
nent's mannerisms  amounts  quite  to  Quixotism. 

The  strongest  weapon  which  the  dealer  pos- 
sesses in  a  No  Trump  game  is  his  power  of 
making  a  long  suit  good  by  finessing,  or  by  giv- 
ing away  the  first  trick  in  it.  When  he  holds 
ace,  king,  and  three  others  of  a  suit  in  one  hand, 
and  two  small  ones  in  the  other,  he  should  lead 
a  small  one  from  either  hand  and  allow  his  op- 
ponents to  win  the  trick.  AVhcn  he  gets  in  again, 
in  either  hand,  he  will  make  four  tricks  in  that 
suit  if  the  cards  lie  evenly.  This  is  very  ele- 
mentary, but  some  players  are  very  loth  to  give 
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away  a  certain  trick,  even  with  the  prospect  of 
making  two  or  three  extra  ones  by  so  doing. 

In  most  No  Trump  hands  the  dealer  will  have 
one  strong  hand  and  one  weak  one,  and  he  must 
l)e  very  careful  to  utilise  his  card  or  cards  of  entry 
in  tlie  weak  hand  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  no 
UHo  to  lead  from  the  weak  hand  up  to  an  ace,  queen, 
knave  suit  without  another  card  of  entry.  If  the 
fincKso  succeeds,  he  is  no  better  off  as  regards 
cHtuljlishing  the  suit.  In  such  a  case  the  one  entry 
card  should  be  utilised  for  some  other  purpose,  say 
to  lead  up  to  a  guarded  king,  where  it  may  do 
l)ra(;tical  good.  When  leading  from  weakness  up 
to  an  ace,  queen,  10,  suit,  the  double  finesse  should 
always  be  taken,  unless  two  tricks  in  that  suit  are 
Jill  that  are  required  to  win  the  game.  If  the  queen 
is  put  on  and  the  king  wins  it,  another  finesse  has 
to  be  taken,  and  if  the  queen  wins  the  trick,  the 
king  and  knave  both  remain  in,  and  one  of  them 
must  make;  if  the  10  is  put  on  the  first  round  it 
mjiy  draw  the  king,  in  which  case  the  suit  is  estab- 
lished, or  it  may  hai)pon  that  both  the  king  and 
knave  are  to  the  right  of  the  strong  hand,  in  whicli 

case  n(;ither  of  them  will  make.     If  the  king  and 
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knave  are  both  over  the  strong  hand,  they  must 
both  make. 

Holding  ace,  queen,  and  small  ones  in  one  hand, 
and  the  knave  in  the  other,  or  with  ace,  knave,  and 
small  ones  in  one  hand,  and  the  queen  in  the  other, 
without  the  10  or  9  behind  it,  it  is  a  mistake, 
although  a  very  common  one,  to  lead  the  honour 
from  the  weak  hand,  as  by  so  doing  one  trick  in  the 
suit  must  be  lost,  however  the  cards  lie.  A  small 
one  should  be  led  from  the  weak  hand,  and  the 
ace,  queen,  or  ace,  knave  should  be  finessed  in 
the  strong  hand.  In  this  way  if  the  king  singly 
guarded  is  on  the  right  side  every  trick  in  the 
suit  can  be  won,  and  if  the  king  is  on  the  ^vrong 
side  the  weak  hand  is  left  with  a  very  useful  card 
of  re-entry. 

» 

The  leading  a  queen  up  to  a  suit  headed  by  the 
ace,  without  holding  the  knave  as  well,  comes 
under  the  same  category,  and  is  a  still  worse  mis- 
take. With  ace,  8,  6,  2  in  one  hand,  and  queen,  7 
in  the  otlier,  the  only  possible  chance  of  making 
two  tricks  in  the  suit  is  to  lead  a  small  one  from 
tlui  ace  hand,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  king  on 

the  riglit  of  the  queen. 
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Anotlier  bud  finoHflo  h  with  quoon^  knavo^  10^ 
and  otlu^rH  in  ono  liund^  and  tbo  aco  singly  guarded 
in  the  othcT.  The  only  result  of  leading  the  queen 
iind  finc^HHing  will  be  effeetually  to  block  the  suit 
four  lirn(;H  out  of  five.  It  is  much  better  to  play 
the  are  and  a  Hniall  one,  allowing  the  king  to  make, 
and  the  Huit  iH  then  established. 

It  i.H  generally  better  to  take  a  finesse  on  the 
M'('^)Uil  round  of  a  suit  rather  than  on  the  first. 
TliuH,  with  a(;e,  7,  4  in  one  hand,  and  king,  knave, 
\),  2  in  tlio  oth(T,  it  is  better  to  lead  the  ace  and 
Uicn  a  Hniall  one  up  U;  the  finesse  of  king,  knave, 
rathor  than  to  had  a  small  one  first  and  to  take 
th(5  finoHHc?  on  tluj  first  round. 

Entry  cards  in  the  weak  hand  are  very  impor- 
tant. The  dcjalcr  should  note  carefully,  at  the 
In^ginning  of  iho  hand,  how  many  possible  or  likely 
(^ntri(;H  ho  lias  in  his  weak  hand,  and  he  must  be 
(ninjful  not  to  wastcj  them.  Sometimes  he  can 
niak(j  an  (?xtra  (;ntry  card  in  the  weak  hand  by 
throwing  away  a  high  card  from  the  other  hand  or 
by  undrT-phiying.  Suppose  the  dealer  has  ace, 
c]U(;(;n,  Uy  2  of  diarnondH,  and  his  dummy  has  the 

knav(;  and   .*j  only.      If  he  is  anxious  to  get  his 
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dummy  in  he  should  lead  a  small  diamond  and 
trust  to  the  king  being  on  his  left,  in  which  case 
the  knave  must  make.  Again,  if  he  has  the  same 
hand  of  diamonds  and  his  dummy  has  knave  and 
two  small  ones,  he  should  lead  tlie  queen  from  his 
own  hand,  and  then,  if  the  king  does  not  appear, 
he  should  continue  with  a  small  one.  If  he  wore 
to  lead  out  his  ace,  and  queen,  the  king  would  be 
ex^rtain  to  be  lield  up  and  dummy's  knave  would 
have  no  possible  chance  of  making. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
dealer  has  one  certain  trick  in  any  suit  of  which 
he  holds  the  knave  in  one  hand,  and  either  the 
king  or  queen  in  the  other,  provided  that  one  of 
the  honours,  no  matter  which,  is  doubly  guarded 
and  that  the  suit  is  opened  by  his  opponents  and 
not  by  himself.  If  he  holds  queen,  2  in  one  hand, 
and  knave,  4,  3  in  the  other,  there  is  no  combi- 
nation of  the  cards  which  can  prevent  his  winning 
one  trick  in  the  suit,  provided  that  his  opponents 
lead  the  first  round  of  it. 

It  is  a  well-known  axiom  of  J^ridge  that  every 

fresh  suit  opened  by  the  defenders  in  a  Xo  Trump 

game  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  dealer;  there- 
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fore  tlie  dealer  should  force  them  to  open  fresh 
suits  whonever  he  can.  The  simplest  instance  of 
this  is  when  ho  has  one  losing  card  of  a  suit  left, 
and  there  is  one  in  against  him,  it  will  often  pay 
him  better  to  put  his  opponent  in  with  his  losing 
card  and  force  him  to  open  a  fresh  suit,  than  to 
open  another  suit  himself. 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  in 
Bridge  quite  as  much  as  in  other  pursuits  and  oc- 
cui)ati()ns.  In  writing  a  series  of  articles  such  as 
tliese,  treating  on  the  various  doubtful  points  of 
the  game,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  general  rules 
—  that  it  is  best  to  do  this,  or  that,  or  the  other, 
under  certain  conditions  —  but  such  rules  are  all 
subject  to  variations  in  varying  circumstances,  and 
they  should  l)e  regarded  as  general  principles,  not 
as  immutable  as  tlie  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. Take  one  simple  instance:  we  have  said 
that,  in  a  No  Trump  game,  when  the  dealer  has 
one  master  card  of  the  suit  originally  opened  ho 
should  hold  it  up,  if  possible,  until  such  time  ai 
tlic  leader's  partner  is  exhausted  in  that  suit. 
Tills  is  a  sound  general  principle,  but  there  will 

occur  many  instances  in  which  it  will  be,  not  only 
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right,  but  almost  necessary,  to  win  the  first  trick 
at  once,  either  because  tliere  is  a  certainty  of  win- 
ning the  game,  or  because  there  is  great  danger 
in  an  immediate  change  of  suit,  or  for  some  other 
good  reason. 

The  following  hand,  which  occurred  in  a  game 
quite  recently,  and  which  was  wofuUy  misman- 
aged, will  illustrate  this  point.  The  score  was  18 
all  in  the  last  game  of  the  rubber.  A  dealt,  and 
left  it  to  his  partner  B,  who  declared  No  Trumps. 


A's  hand  (dealer). 
Hearts  —  9, 5,  3. 
Diamonds  —  Ace,  C,  2. 
Clubs  — Ace,  10,3. 
Spades  —  9,  C,  5, 3. 


B's  hand  (exposed). 
Hearts  —  Ace,  7,  2. 
Diamonds  —  9. 

Clubs  —  Queen,  knave,  9,  5,  2. 
Spades  —  Ace,  queen,  7,  4. 


Y  led  the   6  of  hearts.     We  will   first  consider 

how  the  hand  was  played,  and  then  how  it  ought 

to  have  been  played.    As  it  was  played,  the  dealer 

passed  the  first  heart,  Z  won  it  with  the  knave, 

and  immediately  branched  into  the  diamond  suit. 

The  dealer  allowed  the  first  two  diamonds  to  win, 

and  stopped  the  third  round  with  his  ace.    He  had 

now  got  the  lead  into  the  wrong  hand,  and  was 

consequently  unable  to  go  for  the  finesse  in  clubs. 
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iliH  hiiHt  iK)li(;y,  CiVOM  ihouy  would  liavo  boon  to 
(IhhIi  out  iiiH  fi(!t)  und  10  of  cIuLh  bo  ag  to  clear  tho 
Hiiit  with  the;  Iohh  of  one  trick,  but  ho  did  not  oven 
do  tiilH.  lie  1(m1  a  HHiall  Hj>ado  and  finoHHod  the  aco^ 
qu(>(?ii  in  duniniy'H  hand.  Z,  a8  it  happened,  held 
the  kin^  of  HpadcH  Hinglo,  and  he  got  in  and  niado 
IliH  remaining  diamoncLi,  and  tlie  dealer  lent  two 
by  curdri,  and  th(i  game  and  rubber,  when  he  had 
an  absoinle  c(*rtainty  of  the  odd  trick,  if  ho  had 
phiyod  cornicily  from  the  Htart. 

Let.  iiH  now  c^>nHider  how  it  should  have  been 
j)hiy(!(|. 

Y  Uti\  \]ui  0  of  heartfl.  If  A  had  Htudicd  hiB  two 
linnds,  he.  would  have  Ho^on  that,  by  putting  on  the 
3H!(!  of  ii(;artH,  and  loading  the  clubn  at  once,  ho  bad 
an  ulmohitcj  (ujrtainty  of  the  game  —  four  tricks  in 
clubs,  and  tlio  oth(;r  three  aces  —  unless  Y  had  a 
very  long  .suit  of  lieartH.  Hut  Y's  hearts  could  bo 
(roiintcMJ.  lie  could  not  have  more  than  five  of 
Ui(;in.  Is  Unit  elear?  Do  you  see  the  reason  that 
\  (!ould  not,  liold  more  than  five  hearts?  By  ap- 
plying iIkj  Klr;v<!n  Ruhi  to  V'h  lead,  A  could  sco 
tlijit  Z  rnusi,  bjiv(;  two  lioartH  higher  than  tho  6. 
A  and  n  luul  three  (;aeh,  and  Z  must  have  two  at 
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least,  therefore  Y  could  not  possibly  have  more 
than  five.  That  is  quite  an  ordinary  application 
of  the  Eleven  Rule.    The  game  proceeds  thus : 


Tbiok  U 


Tricks :  A  B.  1  ;  Y  Z.  0. 


Thick  2. 
B 


T 


Tricks:  AB.2;  YZ.O. 


Trick  2.  —  A  tries  the  finesse  in  clubs,  as  he 

can  lose  nothing  by  it.     Mark  Y's  7  of  clubs  —  it 
is  a  very  important  card.    If  he  has  the  8  as  well, 

the  king  in  Z's  hand  must  fall  on  the  third  round ; 

but  suppose  he  has  not  the  8  ?    In  that  case  Z  will 

have  (as  he  had)  four  to  the  king,  and  if  A  finesses 

again  his  ace  will  block  the  suit  on  the  third  round, 

and  the  game  will  not  be  won.    At  trick  3  he  must 

lead  the  2  from  B's  hand  and  put  on  his  ace,  so  as 

to  make  a  certainty  of  winning  the  game,  even 

though  he  may  lose  a  trick  by  so  doing. 
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Tmo*  1 
B' 


■0 


T 


IVioki :  A  B,  8 ;  T  Z.  a 


TwiOK  4 

B 


1 


TiUkMi  AB,8;  TZ,1. 


Trick  6. 
B 


A 

Trioki :  A  B.  3  ;  Y  Z,  2. 


Tbiok  6.. 

B 

99 


Tricki !  A  B,  3 :  Y  Z,  3. 


Triok  7 
B 


±-i 


Trick  8. 
B 


Trioki:  AB,3;  YZ,4.       |       Tricki :  A  B,  3  ;  Y  Z,  5. 
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Tbige  0. 
B 


1^  o    o 

»•        0    0 

0   o 

o!o|     f— 

0 


Trick  10. 
B 


A 

TVicks:  AB,4;  YZ,6.. 


♦♦♦ 

© 

m 

♦  ^* 

Dwm 

♦♦♦ 

*    4 

■^V4\*i^ 

I 

t     t 

Tricks :  A  B.  5  ;  Y  Z,  6. 


B  makes  his  two  remaining  clubs  and  the  queen 
of  spades,  and  A  B  win  two  by  cards  and  the  game. 


Y's  hand. 
Hearts  —  King,  10,  8, 6,  4. 
Diamonds  —  8,  5, 3. 

Clubs  — 7. 

Spades  —  Knave,  10, 8, 2. 


Z's  hand. 
Hearts  —  Queen,  knave. 
Diamonds  —  King,  queen, 

knave,  10, 7,  4. 
Clubs  —  King,  8,  6,  4. 
Spades  —  King. 


The  player  who  made  such  a  mess  of  the  above 
hand  was  no  beginner,  but  a  Bridge  player  of 
some  repute,  only  he  fell  into  the  common  error 
of  playing  too  quickly  to  the  first  trick,  before  he 
had  properly  gauged  the  capabilities  of  the  two 
hands.  He  was  the  first  to  recognise  his  mistake 
when  he  had  made  it,  but  it  was  then  too  late, 
as  it  generally  is. 
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PEAOTICE    VERSUS  THEOEY 

The  contest  between  theory  and  practice  is  very 
keen  in  the  world  of  Bridge  just  now,  particularly 
on  the  literary  side  of  it.  On  the  theoretical  side 
we  have  "  Hellespont/'  "  Doe,"  and  other  anony- 
mous and  unknown  authors,  who,  presumably, 
are  in  the  habit  of  playing  Bridge  somewhere, 
but  where  and  in  what  company  we  are  not  told 
—  all  of  whom  rely  on  figure  statistics,  and  main- 
tain that  they  will  defeat  practical  experience. 
On  the  practical  side  are  ranged  "  Badsworth " 
and  the  present  writer,  both  members  of  well- 
known  London  clubs,  where  scientific  Bridge  is 
daily  played,  and  Mr  Elwell  of  New  York,  quite 
one  of  the  best  of  the  American  players  —  all  of 
whom  write  of  the  game  as  they  know  it  and  see 
it  played  by  the  best  players.     Then  comes  the 

natural  question,  "  Who  are  these  so-called  best 
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players  ? "  They  are  men  of  no  mean  intelli- 
gence in  other  walks  of  life,  who  have  studied 
the  game  in  all  its  bearings  for  the  last  ten  or_ 
eleven  years,  and  have  brought  all  their  brains 
to  bear  on  it.  They  are  in  no  way  bigoted.  They 
have  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  one  mode  of  play 
rather  than  another,  they  back  the  one  they  find 
pays  them  best.  They  know  all  these  theories  of 
figure  calculations  and  defensive  declarations,  etc. ; 
but  they  find  that  their  own  practical  experience 
pays  them  far  better,  so  they  elect  to  abide  by  it. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  Bridge  as 
these  men  know  it  and  theoretical  Bridge  as  there 
is  between  the  play  of  the  Australians  and  the 
cricket  of  some  little  provincial  club. 

A  book  on  Bridge  was  published  in  1905  by  an 
anonymous  author,  who  is  evidently  a  theorist, 
pur  et  simple^  and  who  adduces  endless  statistics 
and  rows  of  figures  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  his 
view  of  the  case.  He  asserts  that  all  declarations, 
whether  it  be  No  Trumps  or  a  suit  declaration, 
should  be  merely  a  matter  of  calculation  by  figures, 
and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  give  fractional  values  to 
the  cards  held. 
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1\h}t  unforiimato  noophjto  in  Bridget  He  is 
told  that  one  card  or  combination  of  cards  ia  worth 
1  Yn  triclcHy  that  anotlior  is  worth  ^^  of  a  trick,  and 
yot  another  in  worth  %  of  a  trick,  and  ho  is  ex- 
IHHdml  to  add  all  these  together  and  to  asoertain 
thut  they  reach  a  certain  value  before  he  is  justi- 
fuid  in  declaring  No  Trumps.  To  begin  with, 
Hri<lgc  jdaycrs  are  not  all  expert  mathematicians, 
and  niuny  j)layorH  would  require  to  have  a  sheet 
of  i)ajK!r  arxl  a  j)encil  by  their  side  to  reduce  the 
(lifTcrent  frarrtions  to  a  common  denominator  be- 
fon?  thf^y  could  discover  the  value  of  their  hand; 
and  jiiHt  fancy  what  delay  and  hesitation  and 
inii>roiKir  information  given  to  a  partner  this 
would  (*nt2iil!  The  author  in  question  takes 
(iHfKH'jal  cx(!r;j)tion  to  the  argument  which  has 
uIwayH  ]mm  ui)hcld  in  these  articles,  that  the 
inrdhodH  (;ini)loy(;<l  l)y  the  best  players  of  the  day 
an;  the;  Hnrcnt  ^nide  to  success  at  the  Bridge  table, 
and  he  HupportH  his  argument  by  saying  that 
^^  (/uvon<liHh  "  never  said  such  a  thing  in  his  book 
on  Whiflt. 

Cjcriainly  "  CavondiHh  "  never  said  such  a  thing, 
because  in  thono  days  there  was  no  need  to  say 
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SO  —  it  was  universally  understood.  In  the  days 
of  scientific  whist  there  were  no  theoretical  writers 
who  published  long  statistics  to  prove  that  the 
accepted  methods  of  play  were  all  wrong;  those 
methods  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best.  The 
late  Mr.  Henry  Jones  (Cavendish)  was  himself 
a  first-class  card  player  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
play  whist  every  day  of  his  life  with  some  of  the 
finest  players  who  ever  lived.  He  was  very  fond 
of  conventions  and  stereotyped  methods  of  play, 
and  he  introduced  many  such  into  the  game  of 
whist,  but  his  most  excellent  book  was  not  com- 
posed mainly  of  theories  and  statistics  of  his  own 
invention;  it  was  more  a  record  of  what  he  had 
observed  and  learnt  from  continual  practice  with 
the  ablest  exponents  of  the  game.  Speaking  from 
a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  Cavendish  and 
his  methods,  we  can  confidently  state  that  no  man 
ever  lived  who  attached  more  importance  to  con- 
stant practice  with  good  players  than  he  did,  and 
any  departure  from  the  established  methods  of 
play  was  certain  to  meet  with  his  disapproval. 
In  common  with  all  the  theorectical  writers, 

this  author  is  a  strong  advocate  of  an  original 
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defensive  declaration  by  the  dealer ;  in  fact  on  this 
point  he  out-IIerods  Herod,  by  saying  that  the 
dealer  should  always  declare  hearts  or  diamonds 
when  he  holds  queen,  10,  and  three  others,  and 
nothing  else  of  value,  as  a  protective  measure. 
Protective  measure !  One  can  understand  a  player 
protecting  himself  by  declaring  spades,  so  as  to 
make  the  game  as  cheap  as  possible;  but  where 
does  the  protection  come  in  when  he  gives  the 
game  an  unnecessarily  high  value  simply  because 
he  has  a  bad  hand? 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  book  is  that  theory 
is  a  better  guide  to  success  than  practice  and  ex- 
perience of  what  the  author  calls  "  the  chance 
data  of  the  card  table  " ;  and  this  is  a  proposi- 
tion from  which  we  dissent  entirely.  At  the  end 
t)f  his  book  he  gives  sixteen  illustrative  hands, 
and,  if  the  practice  of  the  players  with  whom  he 
is  accustomed  to  play  is  correctly  illustrated  in 
these  hands,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
prefers  theory  to  practice.  In  most  of  these  hands 
the  play  of  the  cards  is  very  much  open  to  ques- 
tion, judged  by  the  standard  of  our  best-known 
English  players.    There  is  one  hand  in  particular 
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in  which  the  dealer  is  made  to  lose  two  by  cards, 
when  any  average  Bridge  player,  playing  the  two 
cards,  could  hardly  fail  to  win  the  odd  trick,  if 
he  were  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

A  fifth  edition  of  "  Hellespont  on  Bridge  "  was 
also  published  in  1905. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  original  work  the  author 
propounds  the  theory  that  "  it  is  in  playing  with- 
out trumps  that  a  player's  skill  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance.  On  one  false  step  will  often 
depend  the  winning  or  losing  of  the  odd  trick,  or 
even  sometimes  of  the  game."  Certainly  it  will; 
but  does  not  this  apply  equally,  or  even  more 
strongly,  to  the  trump  game?  The  real  reason 
of  indifferent  players  being  so  fond  of  declaring 
ISo  Trumps  is  that  they  find  the  No  Trump  hands 
easier  to  play.  It  is  when  there  is  a  suit  declara- 
tion that  the  fine  points  of  play  present  them- 
selves, and  it  is  then  that  the  good  player  will 
sometimes  convert  into  a  victory  what  would  have 
been  a  certain  defeat  in  the  hands  of  his  weaker 
brother.  Defending  a  N^o  Trump  game  gives 
enormous  opportunities  for  skill  and  combination, 

more  so  than  any  other  phase  of  the  game,  but  not 
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so  the  play  of  the  two  hands  by  the  dealer.  Occa- 
sionally one  sees  a  very  intricate  No  Trump  hand; 
but  the  general  run  of  them  are  cut  and  dried^  so 
that  the  result  of  the  game  depends  far  more  upon 
the  tactics  of  the  defenders  than  upon  those  of  the 
dealer. 

Having  propounded  the  above  theory,  "  Helles- 
pont "  proceeds  to  quote  instances  in  illustra- 
tion of  it;  and  the  first  hand  on  his  list  is  the 
following :  — 

Spades  —  Ace,  king^  queen.        Diamonds  —  9, 8, 7. 

knave,  4,  3,  2. 
Hearts  —  10.  Clubs  —  6,  6. 

This  is  a  hand  on  which  he  says  that  a  strong 
player  should  declare  No  Trumps,  but  that  "  his 
weaker  brother  will  do  better  to  leave  it"  To 
begin  with,  the  declaration  of  No  Trumps  on  this 
hand  is  not  Bridge  at  all,  it  is  gambling  pure  and 
simple,  like  tossing  for  shillings,  and  to  give  this 
as  an  instance  of  a  No  Trump  hand  is  to  reduce 
Bridge  to  the  level  of  baccarat,  or  blind  hookey, 
or  any  other  purely  gambling  game,  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  it  every  element  of  skill.     Apart  from 

this  consideration,  what  possible  opening  for  skill 
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can  there  be  in  the  play  of  the  above  hand  ?  It  is 
a  handy  if  ever  there  was  one,  which  the  veriest 
neophyte  could  play  every  whit  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  professor  of  the  game.  The  result  entirely 
depends  upon  whether  the  dummy  hand  can  win 
a  trick  —  presuming  that  he  has  a  spade  to  lead, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  certainty  —  and  this  again 
will  depend,  not  in  any  way  on  the  play  of  the 
dealer,  but  upon  the  placing  of  the  cards,  and  upon 
the  methods  employed  by  the  opponents.  Any 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  provided  that  he  knew 
the  value  of  the  cards,  could  play  this  hand  abso- 
lutely as  well  as  "  IIellesi>ont "  himself,  yet  this 
he  quotes  as  his  first  instance  of  a  hand  in  which 
^' skill  becomes  of  paramount  importance/' 


Spades  — 10  (led). 


Hearts  —  Ace,  10,  4. 
Diamonds  —  Ace,  king, 

queen,  knave,  3, 2. 
Clubs  —  9,  S,  2. 
Spades  — >  Queen. 


Y 
A  B 

(dummy) 
Z 


ITearts  —  6. 
Diamonds  —  Nil. 
Clubs  —  Ace,  5,  3. 
Hpades  —  Ace,  knave, 
9, 8, 7, 6, 4, 8, 2. 


We  give  here  a  very  curious  hand  which  re- 
cently occurred  in  actual  play,  and  which  really 
does   oflFer   an   opportunity   for   the   exercise   of 
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skill  on  the  part  of  the  dealer.  It  is  a  good 
instance  of  a  hand  on  which  a  first-class  player 
would,  in  all  probability,  win  the  game,  while 
an  indifferent  player  would  be  quite  certain  to 
fail  to  do  so. 

Score,  love  all.  A  dealt  and  declared  diamonds. 
Y  led  the  10  of  spades.  The  question  is  how 
should  the  dealer  play  the  two  hands  so  as  to  take 
the  best  chance  of  winning  the  game  ? 

Directly  the  dummy  hand  is  exposed,  the  king 
of  spades  is  absolutely  marked  in  Z's  hand,  and 
there  is  only  one  other  spade,  the  5,  not  accounted 
for.  The  ace  of  spades  must  be  put  on  at  once, 
and  if  Y's  lead  of  the  10  was  the  higher  of  two 
spades,  the  king  will  fall,  and  the  remainder  is 
easy.  A  puts  himself  in  with  the  ace  of  hearts, 
draws  all  the  trumps,  and  puts  his  dummy  in 
again  with  the  ace  of  clubs  to  make  the  remaining 
spades. 

If,  however,  as  is  probable,  Y's  10  of  spades 

was  a  singleton,  the  position  is  not  so  easy.     It 

is  imperative  in  order  to  win  the  game,  that  B's 

spades  should  be  cleared  before  his  only  card  of 

re-entry,  the  ace  of  clubs,  is  taken  out  of  his  hand, 
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and  therefore  tlie  lead  must  on  no  account  be 
parted  with.  A  must  lead  another  spade  from 
B's  hand,  and  trump  it  with  his  knave,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  over-trumped.  He  is  then  left  with 
five  trumps  and  there  are  seven  against  him,  so 
that  it  is  a  certainty  that  there  must  be  four  at 
least  in  one  tiand.  If  there  are  five  in  one  hand 
the  game  cannot  be  won,  but  if  the  trumps  are 
evenly  divided,  four  and  three,  he  can  make  sure 
of  winning  the  small  slam.  lie  leads  his  three 
winning  trumps,  and  if  he  finds  them  evenly 
divided,  he  then  leads  a  losing  trump,  to  take  out 
the  last  one,  and  whatever  is  led,  he  wins  all  the 
remaining  tricks,  having  the  ace  of  clubs  in  B^s 
hand  to  bring  in  the  long  spade  suit.  This  is 
quite  an  instructive  hand,  and  one  which  illus- 
trates the  advantage  of  reviewing  the  situation 
and  forming  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  before 
commencing  to  play  the  hand. 

The  question  of  prearranged  signals  or  codes 
of  play  between  partners  is  rather  a  delicate  one, 
but  one  which  is  well  worthy  of  discussion.  The 
first  thing  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  introduced 

Was  the  call  for  trumps  in  the  old  whist  days,  and 
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there  must  be  many  whist  players  still  alive  who 
can  remember  the  very  heated  arguments  which 
this  innovation  gave  rise  to.  A  considerable  sec- 
tion of  whist  players  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
was  cheating,  and,  for  a  time,  they  refused  to 
play  with  men  who  used  the  call,  but  it  had  come 
to  stay,  and  after  a  while  they  gave  in,  and  toler- 
ated the  signal,  even  if  they  did  not  condescend 
to  use  it  A  sort  of  tacit  understanding  was  then 
arrived  at,  that  a  player  was  perfectly  entitled  to 
make  use  of  any  information  which  he  could  de- 
rive from  the  way  in  which  his  partner  played 
his  cards,  but  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  pre- 
arrange any  signal  or  code.  This  arrangement 
was  strictly  adhered  to  at  whist,  and  the  practice 
of  asking  a  partner  whether  he  adopted  the  call 
for  trumps  was  strongly  discountenanced  at  the 
best  clubs. 

Bridge  commenced  life  on  the  same  lines,  but 
there  came  a  time  when  the  parting  of  the  ways 
between  the  heart  convention  and  the  short-suit 
convention,  in  answer  to  a  double  of  No  Trumps, 
was  so  strongly  marked,  and  the  consequences  of 

not  knowing  to  which  school  a  partner  belonged 
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were  sometimes  so  disastrous^  that  it  came  to  be 
understood  that  a  player  was  entitled  to  ascertain 
his  partner's  views  on  this  one  point  before  com- 
mencing a  rubber.  If  the  matter  had  ended  there, 
no  great  harm  would  have  been  done,  but  it  has 
not  ended  there.  There  has  lately  been  a  growing 
tendency  among  certain  Bridge  players,  chiefly 
indifferent  ones,  to  put  their  partners  through 
a  sort  of  catechism  before  commencing  to  play. 
Not  only  do  they  inquire  whether  their  partner 
wishes  a  heart  or  the  short  suit  led  to  him  when  he 
doubles  a  Xo  Trump  call,  but  also  whether  he 
discards  from  strength  or  weakness,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  whether  he  leads  from  his  longest  suit 
or  from  a  weak  one  against  a  suit  declaration. 

The  principle  is  entirely  wrong.  When  a  player 
sits  down  to  play  with  a  strange  partner  it  should 
be  his  business  to  ascertain  for  himself,  from  his 
partner's  play  of  the  cards,  that  partner's  strength 
or  weakness,  and  what  methods  he  elects  to  employ 
for  giving  information  as  to  his  hand.  It  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  game  to  arrange 
an  understanding  on  debatable  points  of  play  be- 
fore starting.      The  principle  could  be  so  very 
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oasily  oxtondod.  Tf  it  is  allowable  to  say  to  one's 
partncT,  "  If  I  rlouble  No  Trumps,  I  want  a  heart 
lo<l/'  why  should  it  not  be  allowable  to  say,  "  If 
I  say,  '  I  double  that,'  I  want  a  heart ;  if  I  say, 
'  I  double  No  Trumps,'  I  want  a  diamond;  if  I 
say,  '  I  double,'  I  want  a  club  led,"  and  so  on  ? 
The  principle  is  just  the  same,  only  that  the  one 
ruethod  is  recognised  and  countenanced  and  the 
other  ifl  not. 

It  is  laid  down  by  every  one  of  the  accepted 
authorities  on  Bridge,  that  a  player  is  entitled,  and 
ought  to  ascertain,  his  partner's  views  as  to  the 
load  in  answer  to  a  double  of  No  Trumps;  there- 
fore, let  us  accept  that  as  a  Bridge  postulate,  but  we 
are  strongly  opposed  to  carrying  the  principle  any 
further.  Every  lover  of  Bridge,  who  wishes  to 
maintain  the  game,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  prince 
of  all  card  games,  ought  resolutely  to  set  his  face 
against  this  modem  Bridge  catechism,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  answer  any  questions  above  and  beyond  the 
one  accepted  point  of  the  lead  to  a  double  of  No 
Trumps. 
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PREFACE. 


«^r«^  #<#4v^^|H|^#vr. 


ji  Second  Edition  of  this  Letter  being  called  for 
becomes  necessary  to  explain  why  it  appears  w 
so  large  additions.  It  was  originally  written  w 
no  view  whatever  to  local  circumstances;  but  t 
death  oj  one  of  our  late  County  Representati\ 
calling  forth  a  contested  Election,  I  thought  it  mi^ 
possibly  be  of  some  little  service  to  what  I  consider 
a  good  cause,  if  I  could  get  my  Pamphlet  out 
,  time  to  aid  that  spirit  of  constitutional  freedt 
which  had  gone  abroad.  This,  however,  I  fou 
from  my  Printer,  could  not  be  done,  unless  I  ma 
rially  curtailed  the  length  of  my  Letter.  I  did  so 
much  therefore  of  what  now  appears,  made  uj 
part  of  that  which  I  was  then  compelled  to  ki 
back. 

Imperfect  as  my  Letter  was,  I  declined  v^rinti 
it  after  the  disposal  of  the  copies  of  the  first  impr 
sion,  though  many  solicitations  were  made  to  ^ 
for  that  purpose.  A  cheap,  pirated  Edition  oj 
did,  indeed,  come  forth  during  my  absence  fr 
Norwich,  but  that  I  could  not  be  responsible  for . 


was  neither  acquainted  with,  nor  consenting  to  it. 
One  only  conditional  promise  did  I  make ;  viz.  that 
if  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  opposite  party  of  this 
Letter,  here  the  business  should  rest  with  me  ;  but 
that  if  any  Reply  made  its  appearance,  a  "  second 
Edition,  with  Additions,"  should  follow  it.  Mr. 
Glovefs  Pamphlet  soon  settled  the  point,  and  the 
fruits  of  this  promise  are  now  before  the  public. 

I  most  sincerely  regret,  adopting  the  language 
of  my  adversary,  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  attack 
''  the  dearest  friend  of  my  own  Patron  and  Bene^ 
factor;"^  and  I  did  some  time  since  equally  regret, 
that,  for  his  sake,  I  felt  compelled  to  enter  the  field, 
with  very  unequal  powers,  against  such  an  opponent 
as  Mr.  Forby.  But  as,  in  my  zeal  and  gratitude 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  I  considered  not  then  who 
Mr.  Forby  was,  (the  supporter,  with  much  sounder 
knowledge,  of  the  same  sentiments  with  myself  J  so 
neither  now  can  I  consent  to  consider  who  Mr.  Coke 
is.  My  conduct  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  be  con- 
wistent  in  both  cases  ;  honestly  censuring,  in  each 
of  these  gentlemen,  wIuU  I  honestly  deemed  repre- 
hensible. In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Glover,  I  shall  escape, 
at  least,  one  mortification  which  I  experienced  in 
my  Letter  to  the  Rector  ofFincham.  I  shall  find 
myself  opposed  neither  to  abilities  which  Irespeci 
nor  to  opinions  which  I  revere. 


f  Answer  to  a  Clergy maa's  Letter,   f.  1. 


Together  with  these  additions,  it  will  be  found 
that  I  have  made  some  few  corrections  too  in  the 
original  Letter.  My  esteemed  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  Borton,  will  discover,  on  turning  to  the  forty- 
third  page,  that  I  have  not  been  altogether  inatten^ 
tive  to  his  advice  ;  but  he  must  pardon  me  for  add- 
ing, that,  had  I  listened  to  all  his  suggestions  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Coke,  the  Printer  should  have  Iiad 
but  short  work  of  it ;  for  I  verily  believe,  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  Blojield  critical  prunings,  the  second 
Edition  of  my  Letter  would  have  consisted  of  little 
more  than  one  single  paragraph. 

Perhaps  some  apology  may  be  thought  due  for 
the  declamxitory  nature  of  the  following  pages.    Of 
necessity  this,  in  a  good  measure,  must  be  the  case^ 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  I  am  drawing  conclu^ 
sionsfrom  premises  and  proofs  which  I  believe  to 
have  already  been  well  made  out  by  writers  on  our 
side  of  the  question,  and  never  yet  satisfactorily 
confuted  by  any  advocates  against  the  measures  Oj 
Government  on  theirs.     IVe  are  not,  I  conceive,  it 
the  present  state  of  things,  so  much  called  upon  ti 
bring  forward  new  proofs,  or  to  renew  and  insis 
upon  old  ones,  as,  taking  the  strong  ground  already 
chalked  out,  by  Hi  forcible  appeal  to  the  feelings  am 
best  passions  of  our  countrymen,  forcibly  to  cemen 
and  consolidate  them. 

Mr.  Glover  I  see,  in  his  ''  Answer  to  a  Clergy 
man's  Letter,"  charges  me,  and  pretty  roundly 
with  defamation  of  exalted  characters.    That  whia 


passeth  with  me  for  truth,  I  call  not  defamation. 
To  exalted  characters  we  owe  indeed  respect,  but  it 
is  only  while  they  behave  in  an  exalted  manner. 
The  established  order  of  society  is,  1  grant,  invert- 
ed, when  those  are  the  subjects  of  our  reproof  who 
ought  to  be  the  patterns  of  our  imitation.  But  if 
wealth  and  rank  will  descend  from  their  high 
ground,  there  is  no  shielding  them,  that  I  am  aware 
of  from  insult.  When  exalted  characters  revere 
their  duties,  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  may  repose 
en  their  prioeleges. 

Finally,  lam  accused  too,  and  with  no  unsparing 
hand,  of  literary  ignorance.  I  hear  the  accusation 
and  wish  I  could  altogether  despise  it.  On  this 
head  I  am  compelled  to  take  shame  to  myself  that, 
with  opportunities  not  contemptible,  my  attainments 
have,  ]  fear,  been  very  inadequate  ;  and  I  can  as- 
$ure  Mr.  Glover  that  in  all  altercations,  bordering 
in  the  least  on  an  erudite  nature,  I  do  not  forget 
how  poorly  lam  gifted,  and  how  humble,  therefore, 
in  such  matters  it  becomes  me  to  be.  At  the  same 
time,  if  he  will  promise  to  forgive  me  the  seeming 
inconsisleney,  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  I  still 
think  myself  fully  competent  to  break  a  spear  with 
a  *  shallow,  literary  coxcomb,  upon  any  subject  of 
disquisition  whatever*.  And  with  this  assurance  I 
bid  him  and  the  Public,  for  the  present,  Adieu. 

Norwich,  August  31|  1817. 


SIR, 

X  HE  incomparable  Richard  Hooker  thus  begin- 
neth  his  great  work  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. — ''  He  that  goeth  about  to  perswade  a  multi- 
tude, that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they 
ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and  fevourable 
hearers;   because  they  know  the  manifold  (defects 
whereunto  every  kind  of  regiment  is  subject;  but 
the  secret  lets  and  difficulties,  which  in  public  pro- 
ceedings are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have 
not  ordinarily  the  judgement  to  consider.     And  be- 
cause such  as  openly  reprove  supposed  disorders  of 
State,  are  taken  for  princfpal  friends  to  the  common 
benefit  of  all,  and  for  men  that  carry  singular  free- 
dom of  mind:     Under  this  fair  and  plausible  colour, 
whatsoever  they  utter,  passeth  for  good  and  current 
That  which  wanteth  in  the  weight  of  their  speech,  is 
supplyed  by  the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept  and 
believe  it.     Whereas  on  the  other  side,  if  we  main 
tain  things  that  are  established,  we  have  not  only  U 
strive  with  a  number  of  heavy  prejudices,  deepli 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who  think  that  herein  vn 
serve  the  time,  and  speak  in  favour  of  the  presen 
State,  because  thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  prefer 
ment;  but  also  to  bear  such  exceptions  as  minds  s( 
averted  before-hand,  usually  take  against  that  whicl 
they  are  loth  should  be  poured  into  them.'* — I  be| 
that  you  and  my  readers  would  bear  this  judicious  re 
mark  in  mind.     It  elucidates,  in  no  mean  degree 
the  nature  of  our  respective  political  endeavours,  am 
points  out  the  smoothness  and  asperities  of  the  diff^" 
ent  roads  we  feel  oursiel\e^  cww^^'^^Vs^^s^'^"- 


■»  ■ 


The  subject  on  vdiich  I  here  mean  to  hazard  a  few 
thoughts  is  one  not  unimportant  at  any  time,  but  of 
very  increased  consideration  at  the  present.  It  is  con- 
nected with  much  that  constitutes  our  domestic  com- 
fort, and  with  every  thing  that  makes  up  our  public 
security.  I  offer,  therefore,  no  apology  for  address- 
ing to  you  this  *^  Letter  on  the  tendency  of  certain 
Speeches  delivered  at  the  County  Meeting,  in  the 
Shirehall,  Norwich,  on  Saturday,  April  5, 1817."  In 
many,  indeed  in  most  of  the  reflections  which  it  con- 
tains, it  will  be  found,  as  I  intended  it  should,  almost 
equally  to  apply  to  those  who  stated  their  sentiments 
with  you.  It  will  be  found  to  apply  not  to  Mn  Coke 
alone,  nor  to  Mr.  Coke's  party,  but  to  all  who,  in  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  kingdom,  are  labouring  with  a 
zeal  too  nearly  accordant  with  their  knowledge,  to  set 
the  people  against  their  rulers,  and  to  bring  Govern- 
ment into  disrepute,  at  a  season  when,  for  the  safety 
of  the  country,  it  in  necessary  they  should  possess  its 
confidence.  You  have  already  had  your  own  parti- 
cular local  triumph.  It  is  fair  that  those  locally  con- 
nected with,  but  dissentient  from  your  opinions, 
should  be  heard  too.  Many  points  may  be  carried 
by  acclamation,  which  will  not  always  stand  the  test 
of  cooler  and  more  sedate  enquiry. 

In  trying  circumstances  we  best  discover  what  stuff 
men  are  made  of.  There  are  times  to  be  silent,  and 
there  are  times  when  silence  becomes  criminal.  The 
Athenian  legislator  declared  that  man  infamous  who 
fitood  neuter  in  seasons  of  public  calamity,  and  who 
aided  not  the  common  weal  against  those  who  were 
plotting  its  ruin.  1  do  not  therefore  conceive  my- 
self altogether  departing  from  the  line  of  professional 
duly,  in  delivering  my  sentiments  upon  this  occasion. 
Politics  is  not  strictly  indeed  a  clerical  subject;  but 
it  unfortunately  too  closely  connects  itself  with  that 
which  is.  If  it  be  worth  while  to  preserve  the  church, 
(of  whjf  h,  by  the  bye,  some  may  probably  entertain 


a  doubt),  it  is  colIateraHy  essential  to  defend  the  state. 
.At  all  events,  where  it  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  one 
Clergyman  to  harangue  mobs  and  abuse  Ministers,  it 
will  hardly  be  thought  peculiarly  indecorous  in  another 
to  attempt  to  rectify  misguided  zeal,  and  to  rescue  in- 
nocence from  unfounded  aspersion. 

This  Letter  has  been  delayed.  Sir,  longer  than  was 
intended ;  but  perhaps  I  may  spare  my  apologies  upon 
that  gTouud  to  you.     It  may  still  reach  the  hustings 
in  time  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.     Let  me,  however,  before  1  proceed,  put 
in  one  claim  upon  your  mercy.     In  whatever  I  may 
be  tempted  to  advance  in  the  following  pages,  I  go 
not  beyond  the  verge,  so  far  as  the  County  Meeting  is 
concerned,  of  the  immediate  orators  who  addressed 
that  meeting.     Many  gentlemen  might  sign  the  re- 
quisition, and  be  present  at  the  debates,  who  perhaps 
neither  fully  entered  into  your  political  views,  nor  ap- 
proved of  your  manner  of  laying  them  before  the  pub- 
lic.    Their  opinions  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
I  am  only  concerned  with  your's  and  your  coadjutors', 
the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  Sigismund  Trafford  South- 
well, Esq.  and  the  Rev.  George  Glover.   I  beg  it  far 
ther  to  be  recollected,  that  I  acquit  you  of  any  inten 
tion,  in  the  delivery  of  these  speeches,  to  become  th 
aiders  and  abettors  of  the  present  prevailing  disaffec 
tion.     Whatever  may  be  the  supposed  errors  of  you 
judgment,  the  rootedness  of  your  prejudices,  the  va 
nity  of  your  ambition,  or  the  persuasion  of  your  mindi 
I  leave  you  (and  it  is  granting  more  perhaps  tha 
some  people  would  grant)  in  full  possession  of  integri 
ty  of  motive.*     You  require  not  however  to  be  tolc 


*  Let  me  here  mention,  that  if  in  any  part  of  the  followir 
Jitter  I  seem  to  forget  this  concession  to  the  integrity  of  tl 
County  Orators,  I  beg  it  may  he  put  down  to  aiiy  thing  soon< 
than  to  the  score  of  intention.  1  have  endeavoured  to  8.v<^k 
^bii  inconsistency,  but  o^cwxow^W'^  ^^^TV^c^^^^L^K>a>:^  ^fsX-s^n^s^^ 


that  the  injury  to  society  is  frequently  the  same,  whe- 
ther arising  from  false  views  or  malevolent  designs ; 
nor  shall  he  be  saddled  with  any  light  offence,  who, 
in  the  furtherance  of  unjustifiable  hostility,  consents 
to  adopt  the  very  means  by  which  popular  opinion  is 
conducted  into  those  channels  that  usually  lead  on  to 
rebellion  and  revolution. 

Again,  Sir,  I  take  leave  to  say,  that  I  must  be  un- 
derstood, in  these  pages,  to  charge  you  with  the  res- 
ponsibility, not  only  of  your  own,  but  of  the  senti- 
ments delivered  by  my  Lord  Albermarle  and  Mr. 
Southwell,  as  it  will  be  found  they  had  your  hearty 
concurrence  and  approbation.  ^Fhese  gentlemen 
must,  indeed,  necessarily  partake  with  you,  and  very 
largely,  in  the  reproach  which  an  honest  mind  may  feel 
justified  in  casting  upon  the  proceeding  of  that  day. 
But  my  particular  reason  for  addressing  this  Letter 
to  you,  rather  than  to  tbem,  is,  not  perhaps  that  I  see 
in  your  speech  more  to  condemn  than  in  theirs,  for, 
in  some  respects,  it  is  less  censurable,  but  that  I  con- 
sider you  as  the  mover  and  machinator  of  the  far  grea- 
ter part  of  that  vexatious  opposition  which  MiniHters 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  experiencing  from  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Besides,  1  take  up  your  poli- 
tics. Sir,  in  the  general ;  and  may  lawfully,  I  think, 
go  beyond  the  mere  bounds  of  a  local  meeting  for  my 
censure  of  your  opinions.  Though  a  stranger,  I  have 
not  been  unobservant  of  your  line  of  conduct  for 
some  years  past.  Every  where  I  find  Mr.  Coke,  an 
opponent  of  the  measures  of  Ministry;  and  no  man, 
as  I  thinks  can  systematically  be  so  found,  without 


tber  have  succeeded.  I  further  declare,  that,  in  detailing  the 
opinioni  of  otheri,  1  will  only  be  made  answerable  for  having 
accurately  given  them  as  publicly  reported,  the  spercbcs  of  the 
Norwich  County  Meeting  in  the  local  papers  oxcepted,  where 
certainly  (from  the  meugre  ninnncr  in  whirh  they  appear  in  their 
j^rinted  state)  some  degree  of  hiiitude  is  fairly  allowable. 


frequently  sinking  into  a  very  luke-waflU  friend  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

Here,  however^  a  difficulty  opens  upon  us  at  the 
beginning.     1  have  now  before  me  the  Norwich  Mer- 
cury, the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  and  the  Times.     But 
from  which  of  these  Castalian  founts  1  must  draw  that 
the  streams  of  your  eloquence  may  come  to  the  lip 
most  pure  and  palatable,  I  am  sure  I  know  not.  Here 
we  lose  in  manner  what  we  gain  in  matter.     There 
we  find  in  caution  what  we  miss  in  spirit ;  and  in  none 
of  them  what  may  be  called  ''  the  raciness  of  the  soil," 
is,  I  apprehend  any  longer  discoverable.     In  short, 
we  have  little  left  us  but  *'the  ghosts  of  our  departed 
joys."     The  poets  have  in  all  ages  filled  their  pitchen 
at  Homer's  pump,  which,  like  a  mighty  reservoir,  they 
are  constantly  drawing  off,  and  never  lessening.     I 
will  not,  however,  answer  for  it,  much  as  we  may  pant 
to  refresh  ourselves  amid  the  heats  of  political  conten- 
tion, that  we  shall  obtain  altogether  so  comfortable  a 
beverage  from  these  leaden  cisterns.     For  by  some 
means  or  other  the  animated  Phillippics  have  had 
'*^the  genial  current  of  their  souls  frozen.'*      The 
thunder  now  reaches  us  at  a  distance.     The  inflam- 
matory meteor  is  surrounded  by  a  halo.     Who  hatfa 
done  them  this  good  turn  I  know  .not.     Would  thej 
that  have  thus  ''  shorn  them  of  their  glory,"  could  hav€ 
shorn  them  of  their  mischief  iob !     But  though  the 
charmed  locks  are  dissevered,  Sampson  has  still,  ] 
fear,  strength  enough  left  to  ''  make  sport  for  the  Phi 
listines."     The  better  way  may  be  under  this  uncer 
tainty  to  consult  promiscuously  each  of  these  reposi 
tories  of  the  golden  treasure.     Nor  will  you  or  you 
brother  orators  suffer  by  this  promiscuous  selection 
as  we  shall  thus  more  intimately  preserve  the  identic 
of  your    views^  and  concentrate  the   fire  of  you 
genius. 

The  object  of  you  and  of  your  party  in  calling  th 

County  Meeting  was,  as  we  uwdft-t^^^^  Sx««».'<i^'^^ 


quiiition^  to  *'  con^tulate  the  Prince  Regent  on  Im 
escape  from  the  late  atrocious  attack  upon  his  pcr- 
ion,"  and  ^^to  pray  his  Royal  Highness  to  dismiss 
from  his  presence  and  councils  those  advisers,  who, 
by  their  conduct,  have  proved  themselves  lo  be  alike 
enemies  to  the  throne  and  to  the  people/'*  The  first 
part  of  the  designed  address,  a  mere  pro  forma  busi- 
ness, was  speedily  disposed  of.  Indeed,  had  it  not 
been  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  decorum,  I  have  some 
doubts  whether  it  would  have  made  up  any  portion  of 
the  loyal  declamations  that  were  delivered  at  alK 
The  removal  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  I  looked  upon 
as  the  important  hinge  of  the  Meeting — the  polar 
star  to  which,  blow  the  wind  from  what  quarter  it 
might,  your  political  compass,  in  sun-shine  or  in 
storm,  invariably  pointed — the  sine  qua  non  of  your 
implied  support  of  Government  under  the  present 
pressure  of  our  accumulated  calamities — and,  in 
short,  the  grand  focus  of  the  resolutions,  the  address, 
the  debates,  the  hootings,  hollowings,  cock-crowings, 
and  all  the  dignified  proceedings  otthe  day. 

Before  I  advert  to  the  charges  brouglit  against 
Ministers  on  this  memorable  occasion,  in  order  to  the 
insurance  of  their  downfall,  suffer  me.  Sir,  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  minor  consideration  or  two.  And 
first,  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  on  the  teinper  of  the 
County  Meeting.  1  had  attended  it  in  the  hope 
that,  at  so  critical  a  period^  full  and  fair  ground 
would  have  been  afforded  to  all  parties  for  the  de- 
livery of  their  sentiments.  Some  decorum  it  migl^t 
naturally  be  supposed  would  pervade  an  assembly 
''  numerous  beyond  all  former  example,"  and  *'  such 
an  one  as,  in  point  of  rank  and  respectability,"  you 
declared  you  *'  had  never  before  seen  collected  toge- 
ther in  the  County." f     But  judge  of  my  surprize 

*  Si'e  i\w  Norwich  J'apers  of  April  5,  1817. 
■f  Norwich  M»*rcury5  April  VX, 


"when  I  found  that  only  the  opponents  of  Adminislra-^ 
tion  were  invited  to  the  honors  of  the  sitting;  that 
they  only  were  indulged  with  a  hearing,  and  "  took 
homage  of  the  simple-minded  throng."  It  was,  in 
fact,  soon  discovered,  that  no  man  friendly  to  Mi- 
nisters, who  came  unfurnished  with  a  resolution  to 
walk  hare-foot  over  burning  plough  shares,  had  any 
business  at  such  a  meeting.  Demosthenes,  who  in- 
ured himself  to  the  vociferation  of  popular  assemblies^ 
by  declaiming  amid  the  roarings  of  the  ocean,  would 
have  had  his  patience  put  to  .the  test  here.  The 
lessons  taught  your  admiring  audience  they  were  not 
dull  at  learning.  Would  they  suffer  a  single  gentle- 
man to  speak  who  ventured  to  support  the  measures 
of  Government  ?  *  Would  they  permit  a  syllable  to 
be  uttered  but  what  was  fraught  with  the  enticing 
philosophy,  that  Ministers  were  the  enemies  of  the 
people,  and,  instead  of  protecting,  ground  them  to 
powder?  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  grosser  beha- 
viour than  that  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  towards  a 
respectable  magistrate,  whose  perseverance  amid  in- 
sult, I  feel  far  better  able  to  commend  than  to  imitate. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  divine  (for  hearing  was 
out  of  the  question)  what  hue  of  conduct  in  Mr.  Har- 
vey could  liave  called  forth  such  repeated  coarseness 
of  invective.  I  fear  he  was  for  moderating  the  in- 
spirations of  my  Lord  Albemarle's  eloquence.  If  so 
1  give  him  up  to  his  fate — for,  in  such  a  circle  and  a 


*  Mttford,  in  his  History  of  Greece,'  observes,  "  In  ih 
sovert* igii  assembly  of  Athens,  as  in  democralical  assemblies  ii 
England,  a  common  hall  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  or  a  Count. 
Meeting  for  political  purposes^  freedom  of  speech  often  wa 
d«nied;  the  people  would  hear  the  orators  only  on  one  side. 
I  hare  been  given  to  understand,  (but  it  may  turn  out  one  o 
-those  glozing  tales  conjured  up  to  catch  public  curiosity)  tha 
Mr,  Coke's  tenantry  were  written  to  upon  this  important  occa 
tion,  and,  of  course^  w«r«  all  preseot  at  the  sovereign  assembi 
«f  AUieiif « 


gHch  a  season,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  be  j^iilty 
of  any  jjreater  crime  than  moderation.  Alexander 
we  know  was  roused  by  the  strains  of  Timotheus,  to 
fire  the  palace  of  Persepolis ;  and  thoug;h  the  Noble 
Earl's  vocal  talent  was  not  precisely  of  that  exliila. 
rating^  complexion,  it  had  yet  frightful  notes  enough 
about  it  to  render  it  sufficiently  alarming*.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  however,  that  a  learned  sergeant 
would  a  little  have  flattened  the  crest  of  his  eloquence, 
had  not  their  high  mightinesses,  the  mob,  wisely 
foreseeing  that  such  a  lawyer  would  serve  their  idol's 
cause  quite  as  well  with  his  mouth  shut  as  open,  im- 
posed upon  his  tongue  an  obstinate  silence.  Tho 
only  gentlemen  on  the  side  of  Ministry  that  were 
at  all  listened  to  with  any  composure,  were  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Wodehouse  and  Mr.  Edmond 
Wodehouse,  and  even  they  were  compelled  to  witness 
"  the  drop  of  honey"  instantly  dispersed  and  an- 
nihilated in  the  ''  draught  of  gall.'' 

Further,  you  represented  vourselves.  Sir,  at  this 
meeting,  as  speaking  ^^  the  almost  unanimous  senti- 
ments of  the  county."  *  Nay,  you  scrupled  not  to  de- 
clare, that  '^  the  necessity  of  the  present  proceeding 
was  made  apparent  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  king- 
dom."f  The  Norfolk  Declaration  will,  I  trust,  con- 
vince you  of  the  fallacy  of  the  former  assertion,  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  of  the  hyper- 
bolical absurdity  of  the  latter.  Again^  my  Lord 
Albemarle  remarks,  that  however  the  requisition 
''  may  upon  first  view  appear  to  embrace  two  distinct 
and  different  objects,  it  will,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, be  seen  that  those  objects  are  inseparably  con- 
nected." t  Assertions  now  and  then  do  the  work  of 
proofs.     How  this  inseparable  connection  is  to  be 


*  Speech  of  Lord  Albemarle,  Norwich  Mercury,  April  12. 
+  Speech  of  the  Rev.  G.  Glover.     lb, 
X  Speech  of  Lord  Albemarle,    lb. 


discovered,  the  Noble  Earl  forgets  to  inform  us.     For 
my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Colonel 
Wodehouse,  that  "  it  will  be  difficult  to  quote  an  in- 
stance of  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  Throne  on 
such  an  event,  being  coupled  with  a  direct  attack  on 
the  King's  Ministers/'  *     It  is  not  only  a  novel,  but  a 
monstrous  proceeding.     It  reminds  us  of  the  power* 
ful  argument  used  by  the  Barbarian,  for  the  coa- 
version  of  (if  I  mistake  not)  a  neighbouring  Poten*- 
tate.     "  With  this  knife   Abdulkader  will  conde- 
scend tp  shave  the  head  of  Damel,  if  Damel  will  em- 
brace the  Mahomedan  faith;  and  with  this  other 
knife  Abdulkader  will  cut  the  throat  of  Damel,  if 
Damel  refuses  to  embrace  it."+    The  illustrious  per^- 
sonage  to  v^hom  this  Janus-headed  address,  manu«- 
iactured  under  your  auspices,  |  was  presented  the 
other  day,  looked,  we  have  been  given  to  understand^ 
rather  askaunce  upon  it.     And  in  good  truth,  well  he 
might.    He  probably  discovered  in  it  an  aukward 
lineament  or  two  that  bespoke  a  cloven-footed  re- 
1  emblance  to  the  Poet's  celebrated  description  of  sin, 

The  one  seemed  wojnan  to  the  waist,  and  fair. 
Bat  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Yoluminous  and  vast ; — a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting !  || 


*  Speech  of  the  Hoo.  Col.  Wodehouse,  Norfolk  (^hrooicle. 
April  12. 

+  Park's  Travels  in  Africa. 
/  J  "  It  is  carrently  reported,  (says  the  Editor  of  the  Norwich 
Mercary,  May  24,  1817),  that  neither  the  Resolutions  nor  the 
Address  were  of  Norfolic  manufacture."  So  much  the  better. 
An  idle  notion  is  in  circulation,  that  Kabl  Grey  lent  his  assist- 
ance to  the  formation  of  this  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's,  vrhich 
was  set  up  with  the  sound  of  *^  all  kinds  of  music,"  and  which 
the  good  people  of  the  county  were  warmly  invited  to  ^^  fall 
down  and  worship."  I  confess  I  should  not  look  for  such  a 
production  from  such  a  quarter.  I  should  rather  turn  my  eye 
upon  a  Spafields  Secretary,  or  a  Shoreditch  Committee* 

II  Paradise  Lost.    Book  11. 
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Ib  the  focc  of  such  a  precious  document,  the  Honor- 
able Mover  of  the  Resohitions  might  have  spared  his 
party  the  disgrace  of  enquiring,  *'  why  the  loyalty  of 
the  County  had  been  thus  long  disappointed"* — for, 
if  this  was  the  best  sample  or  it  they  could  bring  to 
market,  the  disappointment  would,  t  conceive,  have 
been  got  over  if  it  had  never  had  the  good  luck  to 
have  reached  the  Throne  at  all.  They,  however, 
who  wish  for  a  dignified  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  imprudent  question,  may  consult  the  speech  of 
Colonel  Wodchouse,  as  given  in  the  Norfolk  Chroni- 
cle of  the  12th  ult. 

The  County  Address  and  the  Norfolk  Declaration 
arc  now  before  the  public  f — twin  stars  in  our  political 
hemisphere — but  as  far  removed  from  each  other  in 
all  the  requisites  that  constitute  congeniality,  '^  as  from 
the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole."  Formed  upon 
resolutions  totally  devoid  of  a  fair  representation  of 
the  state  of  the  Nation,  the  Address  breathes  a  spirit 
which  they  only  can  admire  who  care  little  about  the 
grounds  of  complaint,  but  love  the  bold  language  of 
unauthenticated  and  urjustifiable  rebuke.  The  De- 
claration, on  the  contrary,  at  once  conciliating  in  its 
tone  and  constitutional  in  its  principles,  will  be  found 
to  contain  sentiments  that  every  man  may  be  proud 
to  acknowledge,  and  that  no  man  shall  have  cause  to 
repent  of,  when  the  ebullitions  of  party  zeal  have 
passed  away,  and  the  understanding  is  left  at  leisure 
to  moderate  the  excesses  of  the  heart. 

I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  more  immediate  business 


♦  Norwich  Mercurjr,  April  12. 

i  Of  (he  art!  that  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  procurin/j^ 
ti|EmUur^s  to  this  Declaration,  1  am  not  competent  to  spealc.  X 
am  a  stranger  liere^  and  it  came  not  within  my  profince  to 
S4;arch  out  the  local  |M)litirs  of  the  neighhourhood.  Jf  the  sub. 
^ci  were  worth  inirestlgation,  it  would  probably  bo  found, 
that  the  artifices  alluded  to  were,  for  the  most  part,  tho&e  of  i\\% 
iotemperate  advocates  of  the  Jddrcst. 


of  the  fifth  of  April.  Let  us  enquire  then,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  charges  which  you  affect  to  bring 
against  Ministry.  If  I  understand  their  drift,  though 
I  will  not  be  certain  that  I  shall  give  the  condensed 
essence  of  all  their  constitutional  beauties,  it  is  this— 
^^  That  Ministers  have  converted  an  insane  attack 
upon  the  Prince  Regent,  into  an  accusatiQn  of  dis- 
loyalty and  madness  in  the  people  of  England,  and 
that,  under  their  influence,  the  Church  has  sanctioned 
the  prcfaneness.  That  themselves  first  inventing  plots 
and  conspiracies,  by  setting  one  man  against  another^ 
and  afterwards  packing  a  Committe^of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  furnishing  them  with  false  and  fri- 
volous evidence,  have,  upon  the  strength  of  the  re- 
ports thus  obtained,  ventured  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  •  That,  in  consequence  hereof,  every  in- 
justice towards  the  subject  may,  and  probably  will  be 
committed  with  impunity,  as  the  prevention  of  Public 
Meetings  and  of  petitioning,  the  renewal  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax,  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
and  the  extermination  of  the  freedom  of  the  people.-r- 
And  that,  finally,  unless  the  present  Ministry,  alike 
enemies  to  the  throne  and  to  the  people,  and  the  cause 
of  ail  our  unprecedented  calamities,  be  instantly  dis- 
missed, there  will  be  no  security  to  the  head  of  the 
Government,  nor  hardly  any  hope  of  preserving  the 
Country  from  revolution/'  * 

These,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  accusations  suffi- 
ciently formidable  and  sufficiently  acrimonious.  In- 
deed we  hardly  know  by  what  terms  properly  to  cha- 
racterize them.  There  are  flights  of  pitiable  folly 
where  men  must  be  left  to  themselves.  There  are 
aggravations  of  presumed  offences  where  it  is,  perhaps^ 
better  to  let  the  calumny  die  by  the  force  of  its  own 


*  See  these  Speeehei  of  the  5th  of  AprU  in  the  Counf y  Papers 
ef  the  13th. 
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poison.    Thel*^  are  condeitinAtioris  of  impute^ 
which  it  might  be  dangerous,  with  less  pow^^^ 
,  those  of  an  Attorney  General  about  us,  to  atti^/r 
tinswer  as  they  deserve.     These  are  charges 
that  must  either  consecrate,  or  confound  your  pc 
Hostility.     If  you  make  them  good.  Ministers 
confess,  lost  for  ever ;  but,  failing  to  be  support 
the  most  cogent  demonstrations  on  your  part 
must  inevitably  be  met  by  the  most  indignant  fe 
on  ours. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  first  of  them,  viz. 
Ministers  have  converted  an  insane  attack  up< 
Prince  Regent,  into  an  accusation  of  disloyal 
madness  in  the  people  of  England;  and  that, 
their  influence,  the  Church  has  sanctioned  tlv_ 
fiineness.''     Now,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  bad 
perties  of  this  charge,  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
that  it  is  perfectly  without  foundation.     Neither 
Ministers  made  such  an  accusation  on  such  groi 
nor  have  they  even  made  it  at  all.     Are  we  not 
.cifically  told  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  ''  though 
atrocious  outrage  ag-ainst  the  Royal  dignity  ha- 
been  committed,  his  Royal  Highness's  advisers, 
the  information  in  their  possession,  would  have 
fcdit  it  their  indii^ensablc  duty  to  have  brought  ^ 
ward  this  proceeding?"*    To  the  same  purport  \ 
not  observed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  when  '' 
House  was  in  possession  of  the  proper  informatior 
would  feel  satisfied  that  had  that  disgraceful  scene 
turbulence  and  depredation  never  existed,  his  Maj 
ty's  Government  could  not  have  avoided  to  advise 
present  Message,  without  an  abandonment  of  th 
high  duties  that  they  owed  the  House  and  the  Co 
try/'  f    Does  not  Lord  Liverpool  ''  deny  that  th 


*  Speech  on  the  Prince  Regent's  Messsagp,  Ftb.  4. 
i  Speech  on  the  tame  occasion. 
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was  any  charge  of  disloyalty;  or  disfiaffection  Ihtirnated, 
or  insinuated  m  the  Speech^  or  Message^  against  the 
general  body  of  the  Nation  ?"*  Does  he  not  further 
declare,  "  that  a  vast  majority  was  no  doubt  sincerely 
attached  to  the  laws  and  constitution,  but  that  many^ 
even  of  tlie  well-disposed  but  misinformed,  might  be 
misled  by  the  artfiil  and  designing,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  a  season  of  general  and  severe  pressure  ?" 
I  will  not  swell  the  bulk  oftheseauthorities  as  I  easily 
might.  The  present  are  enough  for  the  purpose,  and 
afford,  I  trust,  in  the  opinion  of  sober  people,  ja  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  so  ill  judged  and  not  very  inoffen- 
sive a  charge ;  nor  is  there  any  means  of  evading 
•uch  refutation  but  by  the  destmction  of  all  confi- 
dence, and  of  all  honourable  dependence  upon  the 
solemn  protestations  of  one  man  to  another.  And 
you  will  not,  I  think,  venture  upon  so  rash  a  conduct, 
inasmuch  as  you  must  thereby  entirely  cut  away  the 
integritv  of  your  own  opinions.  If  you  believe  not 
these  declarations  of  Ministers,  thus  delivered  at  a 
most  trying  moment,  and  before  so  august  an  as- 
sembly, but  call  upon  your  fellow  creatures  to  dis- 
credit and  to  revile  them ;  who  will  believe  your  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  your  pre- 
tentions of  respect  for  your  Constituents,  or  yout 
earnest  and  repeated  asseverations  of  Loyalty  to  your 
King,  and  Love  for  your  Country  ?  Positively  there 
is  no  alternative.  Either  Ministers  are  sincere  in 
these  declarations,  in  which  case  your  charge  mast 
fall  to  the  ground,  or  you  must  be  compelled  to  stand 
in  the  same  predicament  with  them,  and  to  be  deemec 
unworthy  of  belief  in  a  single  syllable  you  utter. — 
The  latter  presumption  is  abhorrent  to  every  man's 
feelings;  every  man  must  therefore  rest  in  the 
former. 


Speech  oo  the  Prince  Regeal's  Meisage,  Feb.  4, 


Sir,  my  Lord  Liverpool  well  intimate 
general  body  oflho  nAtion  waHflomul,  but 
even  of  tlic  well  disposed,  mi;^'ht  be  misl 
inevitably  must  be  so,  if  they  listen  to  sue 
as  you  and  your  condjiitors  have  bore  ad 
them — if  they  believe,  as  you  tell  them, 
IV'aiesty's  Ministers  have  converted  the  c 
his  Royal  High ness's  person  into  an  apolc 
enactment  of  tyrannical  laws/'*  and  that  i 
indication  of  disloyally  in  thej[jreat  body  of 
althouj^h  Ministers  had  at  first  attempted 
strue  it,  and  the  Church  was  profaned  by  an  < 
tion  that  it  was  80/'+  1  sincerely  a«;ree  wi 
mond  Wodchouse,  *Mhat  the  f^reat  mass  ot 
of  this  kingdom  are  not  disaffected,  but  are 
sustained  by  moral  principles."  j;  Never  i 
there  a  people  more  patient,  more  forbea 
j  disposed  to  make  the  amplest  sacrifices  of 

and  lowly  comforts  to  the  overwhelming  | 
the  times  than  the  people  of  England.  / 
was  a  people  so  anxious  to  ''fear  (hnV  an 
the  King,"  more  cnielly  abused,  more  tre 
seduced,  more  shamefully  gulled  and  itnp< 
by  designing  men,  who  would  mix  heaven 
to  ensure  the  success  of  their  machinations 
molition  of  both  Church  and  State.  The 
incendiaries  that  are  now  lighting  up  the  (I 
bellion  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom— 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  are  they  whose  pui-pos 
yourself  secondnig  with  might  and  main,  n 
moment  you  may  fancy  you  are  actually  cii 
their  frustration. 

The  j)oor  in  many,  I  may  say  in  most  ] 
tranquil;  and,  if  not  worked  upon,  will  c< 
until  times  come  round  and  a  better  stat( 

•  Lord  Anicmarip,  Norfolk  Chronicle,  April  12. 
X  Spcecii  of  Mr.  Woilehuusc,  Norfolk  Cliroiiicl(>. 
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'Will  permit  their  rulers  to  provide  better  for  them. 
They  know  the  neccj^sity  and  duty  of  obedience  to 
^'  the  powers  that  be  " — they  know  the  benevolence 
of  the  English  nation,  and  it  is  infamous  to  put  them 
upon  those  means  of  insane  retaliation,  that,  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  revolt  at.  There  is  no  higher 
character,  under  the  awful  gloom  of  the  present  mo* 
ment,  than  the  meek  and  patient  sufferer  who  feels 
indeed  the  hardship,  but  not  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation,  and  who  depends  upon  that  Providence 
which  hath  wounded,  in  his  good  time  to  heal — who 
perseveres  in  '^  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  towards  man,'*  though  surrounded  by  so 
many  (and  some  of  them  his  superiors)  that  seem  to 
care  so  little  about  the  one  or  the  other;  and  who 
girds  up  his  mind  to  a  passive  acquiescence  under 
temporary  evil,  and  reposeth  on  the  wisdom  of  his 
governors  for  the  gradual  mitigation  of  his  wants. 
Such  humble  and  virtuous  characters  (and  blessed  foe 
God !  they  are  yet  to  be  found  among  us)  who  could 
have  the  heart  to  corrupt  ? 

And  the  Church,  says  my  Lord  Albemarle,  amid  a 
thunder  of  applause,  the  Church  was  polluted  by  sanc- 
tifying the  calumny  of  the  State.  No,  Sir,  the  Church 
was  not  polluted  by  any  such  parasitical  conduct. 
She  was  only  polluted  by  his  Lordship's  ignorant  re- 
proach of  her.  You  observed  the  general  burst  of 
indignation  against  her,  the  moment  this  absurd  and 
insidious  allusion  was  made. — You  observed,  and 
triumphed.  We  know  to  whom,  and  to  what,  we 
are  indebted  for  this  spirit  of  hostility.  But  let  the, 
abettors  of  injustice  take  heed  that,  on  these  ''  dark 
mountains,"  they  stumble  not.  To  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  Clergy  is  in  the  power  of  any  idiot  who 
chuses  to  put  his  hand  to  the  task ;  but  as  neither 
you,  nor  ,the  Noble  Earl,  are,  I  conceive,  cut  out  to 
''  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm,"  you  had 
better  endeavour  to  govern  the  resentment  of  your 


ovvn  feelings  and  the  ebullitions  of  your  ovv 
impotent,  be  assured,  to  all  purposes  of  go 
only  eiBcacious  where  success  is  but  anothe 
for  insanity. 

The  Church  has,  indeed,  ever  been  a  fertiU 

of  censure  with  those  who  sit  loose  to  the  welfar 

establishment ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that,  on  a 

sion  like  the  present,  it  should  have  been  brouj 

ward  as  a  test  of  Whig  principles,  and  as  a  tou( 

of  popular  feeling.     Of  popular  feeling  it  is,  1 1 

ry  to  say,  through  the  practised  arts  of  its  adve 

but  too  lamentable  a  touchstone.     Wise  and  [ 

men  have  ever  thought  that  they  could  not  be 

licate,  whatever  were  their  private  sentiments, 

open  reproach  of  the  received  devotional  us£ 

their  country.     In  this  respect,  the  very  poly 

of  antiquity  will  put  us  to  the  blush.     In 

periods,  with  ignorant  minds  and  barbarous  rrn 

all  would  have  gone  to  wreck  if  the  most  imp 

imagery  had  not  fenced  in  the  popular  devoi 

The  shades  of  Delphi  and  of  Dodona  were  nc 

secrated  in  vain.     The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were 

vain  strengthened  by  the  sanction  of  an  Orac 

in  vain  resorted  they  from  all  parts  to  the  my 

of  Eleusis.     The  Romans,  though  they  permiO 

adoption  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Countrie 

had  conquered,  yet  suffered  no  encroachments 

the  established  sanctity  of  their  own.*     Whei 


*  It  was  Cicero's  great  praile,  that  he,  for  the  mo 
avoided  any  disturbance  of  the  received  religious  opinioi 
countrymen  ;  though  llunte,  with  his  usual  feelings  of  inci 
aflfects  to  consider  it  as  his  weakness.     ^'  If  ever,  says  ^ 
was  a  nation,  or  a  time,  in  which  the  public  religion 
authority  over  mankind,  we  might  expect  that  infid 
Rome,  (luring  the  Ciceronian  age,  would  openly  have  er 
tiirone ;  and  that  Cicero  himself,  in  every  speech  and 
would  have  been  its  most  declared  abettor.    But  it  appc 
wUatsver  sceptical  liberties  that  great  mau  might  us 


tonius  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Britain,  he  began, 
Ave  are  told,  *  by  destroying  their  consecrated  groves. 
Paganism,  deep  as  were  its  superstitions,  and  abomi- 
nable as  were,  on  some  occasions,  its  rites,  had  still  a 
solemn  line  running  across,  which  "divided  the  light 
from  the  darkness,"  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  its 
sacrifices,  departed  not  entirely  from  mercy.     It  in- 
deed committed,  but  it,  at  the  same  time,  restrained 
many  enormities.     It  softened  many  animosities.     IC 
touched  the  springs  of  the  heart  in  that  point  fromi 
whence  horror  ran  through  the  blood,  and  unbound 
many  a  seared  conscience,  which,  without  its  alarming 
terrors,  would  have  made  sad  havoc  upon  the  social 
habits  of  life.     And  it  did  thereby,  in  a  certain  de^* 
gree,  insure,  when  probably  all  other  expedients  failed, 
the  obedience  of  the  subject  and  the  security  of  the 
state.     It  could  not  indeed  improve  the  morals,  but  it 
appalled  the  excesses  of  mankind.     Where  great  good 
is  accomplished,  lesser  evils  may  sometimes  admit  of 
pardon. 

But  while  these  Heathens  thus  exalted  the  sanctity 
of  their  devotions,  we  Christians  delight  in  the  defile* 
ment  of  ours.     While  they  preserved  the  fires  of 
I  Vesta,  we  extinguish  the  lamp  of  Christianity.  While 

5  they,  all  wild  and  untutored  as  they  were,  worshipped 

^  before  the  altar  of  ''  the  unknown  God ;"  we,  with 

)        '  plitlosophical  dispositions  and  unbelieving  hearts,  sub-^ 
vert  the  temple^of  the  true  Divinity,  and  with  "  waste 
ground  enough,"  are  fain  to  "  erase  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary."    Erostratus  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana,  at 
t,  Ephesus,  to  get  himself  a  name.     Our  Hampden 

is  friends  to  the  Ecclessiastical  Establishment,   more 

)^»  fortunate,  may  eternize  their  memory  by  a  less  invi- 


re 
;U 
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its  writings,  or  in  philosophical  conyersation,  he  yet  avoided,  in 

n,  the  common  conduct  of  life,  the  imputatiou  of  Deism  and  pro« 

»at  faneness." Natural  History  of  Religion, 

lit  *  Hume's  History  of  England.    Vol.1. 


dious  process.  They  have  only  to  poison  the  mindb 
of  her  worshippers.*  But  let  these  defenders  of  our 
excellent  Liturgy  be  reminded^  that  censure  of  the' 
Church  hath  evermore  been  the  precursor  of  Censure 
of  the  State ;  that  revolutions  in  the  Church  betoken 
revolutions  in  the  State  ^  that  frauds  upon  the  Church 
are  bounties  for  depredations  upon  the  State ;  that 
pillage  of  the  Church  is  followed  by  plunder  of  the 
State;  and^  to  give  the  picture  its  last  miserable 
colouring,  that  the  downfall  of  the  Church  has  uni- 
formly sealed^  sanctioned^  and  ratified  the  destruction 
of  the  State ! 

I  proceed.  Sir,  to  the  next  charge  brought  by  you 
and  your  colleagues  against  Ministers,  viz.  "  that 
themselves  first  inventing  plots  and  conspiracies  by 
setting  one  man  against  another,  and  afterwards 
packing  a  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  fnmishing  them  with  false  and  frivolous  evidence, 
have,  upon  the  strength  of  the  reports  thus  obtained, 
ventured  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act/'    This 


*  Mr.  Beaufoj,  in  his  speech  in  the  Session  of  1787,  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  observed,  that 
^  whatever  tended  to  the  debasetnent  of  religion,  diminished 
political  authority,  and  weakened  the  sanctions  of  civil  govern, 
ment.'^     This  is  a  most  fatal  truth.     Much  of  slight  allusions  is 
lost,  when  the  manner  of  making  them  is  lost*     I  was  present 
during  the  whole  of  the  County  Meeting  upon  the  6th  of  April, 
and  was  most  forcibly  struck  by  the  inddious  and  pernicious  ten. 
dency,  as  well  as  by  the  very  striking  effect  of  this  part  of  my 
Lord  Albemarle's  Address.     No  Jesuitism,  no  powers  of  assur. 
ance  will  ever,  in  my  mind,  be  able  to  justify  such  an  appeal  as 
was  then  and  there  made,  (afid  after  the  tumult  had  subsided, 
then  and  there  repeated)  to  the  worst  passions  and  prejudices  of 
his  audience.     And  yet  is  it  impudently  attempted  to  be  palmed 
upon  us,  that  it  was  "  to  guard  our  venerable  Church,  not  to 
destroy  her,"  that  his  Lordship's  eloquence  was  poured  forth 
upon  this  occasion !— 'Non  tali  anxiliu^  nee  defensoribus  istis^ 
Tempus  crget. 


18  indeed  a  serious  accusation^  and  if  it  can  be  brought 
liome  to  them^  there  is  no  man  who  will  not  petition 
'^ith  you  not  only  for  their  immediate  dismissal^  but 
for  their  dismissal  with  every  mark  of  public  execra- 
tion. The  suspension  of  this  Act  is^  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, the  temporary  suspension  of  British  liberty. 
It  is  the  Roman  dictatorial  authority  that  supersedes 
the  established  constitution  of  the  realm^  and  the  esta- 
blished pride  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Tem'po- 
raty  as  this  power  is  witb  which  Ministers  have  been 
Invested,  and  mild  as  hath  hitherto  been  their  use  of 
it,  it  is  still  a  tremendous  power,  which,  at  once,  pro- 
tects and  disgraces,  preserves  and  terrifies  the  com- 
munity. And  well.  Sir,  may  you,  well  may  we  all  de- 
precate so  mournful  a  sacrifice  of  our  constitutional 
rights,  if  the  safety  of  that  cpnstitution  be  not  the  sole 
and  solemn  foundation  for  it. 

Let  us  then  enquire,  in  the  first  place,  on  what 
ground  Government  themselves  inform  us  they  have 
ventured  to  take  so  important  a  step.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  increasing  disposition  in  the  Metro- 
polis, and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  to  insubordi- 
nation and  riot,  a  message  was,  on  the  third  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  received  from  the  Prince  Regent,  re- 
commending to  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  cer- 
tain papers,  relative  thereto  and  therewith  sent, 
*'  into  their  immediate  serious  ponsideration."  And 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  on  the  succeeding  day,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  observes,  ''\t  might  easily  be  be- 
lieved that  such  a  communication  would  not  have 
been  made  without  the  strongest  conviction  of  \i% 
urgent  and  indispensable  necessity.'*  In  fiaict,  the 
state  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  mes- 
sage, is  pretty  well  known  to  us  all,  both  from  the 
public  papers  and  from  our  own  separate  local  expe- 
rience. Few  seemed  surprized  at  this  communica- 
tion, and  still  fewer  .censured  its  necessity.  "  Mini- 
sters (you  remark)  said  that  they  knew  of  conspiracies 
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that  were  hatching  so  early  as  the  2d  of  August  last.*'* 
Of  the  preparation  of  the  public  mind  for  conspiracy, 
they  might  have  known^  and  probably  did^  much 
earlier.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  message 
was  taken  into  immediate  consideration,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Secret  Committee  of  both  Houses  wai 
the  consequence. 

Now,  in  forming  these  Committees,  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear that  Ministers  were  actuated  by  selfish,  or  par- 
tial views.  For,  among  the  names  of  the  Members  in 
both  Houses,  will  be  found  several  of  their  warmest 
and  most  uniform  opposers.  The  Reports  of  these 
Committees  are  in  the  hands  of  all;  and  reports  more 
seriously  and  dreadfully  alarming,  never,  I  am  per- 
suaded, met  the  public  eye  before.  What  the  mate- 
rials of  their  information  were  we  know  not ;  but  if 
they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  them  out  in 
such  reports,  they  must  have  been  of  a  daring  com- 
plexion indeed.  And  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature 
is  fairly  inferible  from  the  impolicy,  the  insanity,  the 
wickedness  of  laying  before  a  Committee  of  as  wise 
and  virtuous  men  as  this  nation  can  boast  of,  rela- 
tions either  forged,  or  false,  or  neglectfully  examined, 
or  preposterously  exaggerated,  or  by  any  other  means 
found  to  be  totally  insufficient  to  support  such  dread- 
ful, and  on  the  supposition  of  their  inadmissibility, 
such  diabolical  charges.  Exaggeration  seems  to  be 
the  only  suspicion  to  which  they  are  fairly  liable — but 
this  error  such  a  Committee  would  easily  discover, 
and  would  instantly  remove  by  the  rejection  of  the 
•  whole  of  such  materials  at  once.  The  fact,  how- 
ever is,  that  they  receive  nearly  every  thing,  and  re- 
ject little  or  nothing. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Reports  themselves.     The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  inform  us,  that  they 
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have  found  in  the  examination  of  the  papers  referred 
to  them,  '^such  evidence  as  leaves  no  doubt  in  their 
minds  that  a  traitorous  conspiracy  has  been  formed  in 
the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing^,  by 
means  of  a  general  insurrection,  the  established  go- 
vernment, laws,  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and 
of  effecting'  a  general  plunder  and  division  of  pro- 
perty."    That  ^^one  of  their  chief  objects  appears  to 
have  been  to  take  every  opportunity  of  attempting  to 
seduce  from  their  allegiance  the  soldiers  of  the  differ- 
ent guards  and  at  the  barracks/'     That  ^^  designs  of 
this  nature  have  not  been  confined  to  the  capital,  but 
have  been  extended^  and  are  still  extending,  wide- 
ly, in  many  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  most  populous  manufacturing 
districts."     That  "  their  object  is,  by  means  of  socie- 
ties or  clubs,  established,    or  to  be  established,  in 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  under  pretence  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  to  infect  the  minds  of  all  classes  oi 
the  community,  and  particularly  of  those  whose  situa- 
tion most  exposes  them  to  such  impressions,  with  i 
spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  of  insubordina 
tion,  and  contempt  of  all  law,  religion,  and  morality 
and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  plunder  and  division  o 
all  property,  as  the  main  object  of  their  efforts."— 
That  "  many  of  these  societies  pass  under  the  deno 
mination  of  Hampden  Clubs."     That  "  others  an 
called  Union  Clubs,"  and,  "  others  have  adopted  thi 
name  of  Spencean  Philanthropists."     That  in  thes< 
Various  associations, ''  oaths  of  secresy  have  been  frc 
quently  administered,  some  of  which  are  of  the  mo^ 
atrocious  and  dreadful  import."     That  ^'at  the  ordi 
nary  meetings  of  these  societies,  which  are  often  con 
tinned  to  a  late  hour,  their  time  is  principally  er 
ployed  in  listening  to  speeches  tending  to  the  destri 
tion  of  social  order,  recommending  a  general  equj 
zation  of  property ,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavouri 
to  corrupt  the  nlurals  of  the  hearers,  and  to  destj 
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1  reverence  for  religion.    The  landholder  has  be 
.'presented  as  a  monster  which  must  be  hunted  do\i 
nd  the  fundholder  as  a  still  greater  evil ;  and  be 
lave  been  described  as  rapacious  creatures,  who  ta 
from  the  people  fiftccn-pence  out  of  every  quarte 
loaf."    That ''  these  meetings  are  frequently  tern 
nated^  particularly  in  London^  by  profane  and  seditic 
songs  and  parodies  of  parts  of  the  liturgy,  in  whi 
the  responses  are  chaunted  by  the  whole  company 
That  "an  unremitting  activity  has  been  employ 
(l)roughout  the  kingdom  in  circulating,  to  an  unpi 
cedented  extent,  at  the  lowest  prices  or  gratuitous 
publications  of  the  most  seditious  and  inflammatc 
nature,  marked  with  a  peculiar  character  of  irreligi 
and  blasphemy,  and  tending  not  only  to  overturn  t 
existing  form  of  Government  and  order  of  society,  I 
to  root  out  those  principles  upon  which  alone  a 
government  or  any  society  can  be  supported."     Tl 
''  it  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  p^ 
lie  meetings^  convoked  either  by  the  leaders  of  tl 
societies,  or  by  others,  in  the  metropolis,  and  ii] 
pulous  places  and  districts,  to  address  the  mullilu< 
terms  of  unprecedented  licence  and  violence,*  am( 
ing  even  in  some  instances  to  an  open  declaration 
in  case  of  non-compliance  with  their  petilionf 
Sovereign  will  have  forfeited  his  claim  to  the' 
giance."     And  finally,  that  in  their  opinion, 
a  state  of  things  cannot  be  suffered  to  conlinu 
out  hazarding  the  most  imminent  and  dreadfr 
And  that,  therefore,  "  they  feel  it  to  be  thei 


*  What  do  some  of  the  ipooches,  clf*liv<»re(I  in  t 
Meeting,  in  (he  Shirehall,  Norwich,  on  the  fifth  of 
^hort,  ill  iiisinimtioii,  of  these  very  oddrosiscii  of  ^^  uiif 
liciMice  and  violence?''     What,  I  ask,  do  {\\vy  fall  s' 
ill  iiitlainmatory  tendency,  though  delivered  by  ni« 
their  rank  and  property,  cnniiot  certainly  be  sus 
tending  to  light  up  tlie  torch  of  leditiou? 


express  their  decided  opinion,  thai  further  provisions 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
P^ce,  and  for  the  protection  of  interests  in  which 
the  happiness  of  every  class  of  the  community  is 
deeply  and  equally  involved/* 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  is,  in  its  more  substantial  bear- 
ings, much  the  same ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  both  of  them  coincide  in  attributing  to  the 
dubs  of  Snencean  Philanthropists  the  most  serious 
danger.  The  Commons'  Report  observes,  "  that  this 
system  of  general  spoliation  chiefly  proceeded  from 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  a  number  of  societies 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  ''  Spencean/'  whose  te- 
nets were  principally  drawn  from  the  works  of  a  vi- 
sionary writer,  published  above  twenty  years  ago ;" 
that  *'a  plan  was  formed  for  the  seduction  of  the  sol- 
diers, by  raising  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  event  of 
(heir  joining  in  the  approaching  attempt;''  that  ^'a 
jplan  was  also  formed  for  the  seduction  of  the  sailors, 
by  offermg  them  additional  pay  under  the  new  Go- 
vernment which  was  about  to  be  established;"  Uiat 
there  is  ^^a  widely-diffused  ramification  of  p  system  of 
clubs,  associated  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  upon  the  most  extended  principle 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments;  that, 
^^  whatever  may  be  the  real  object  of  these  clubs  in 

?;eneral,  your  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
irom  information  on  which  they  place  full  reliance, 
that  in  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  which  are  established  in  the  great  ma- 
nufacturing districts  of  Lancashire,  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  which  are 
composed  of  the  lower  order  of  artizans,  nothing  shor 
of  a  revolution  is  the  object  expected  and  avowed;' 
that  in  these  associations  ''  a  new  order  is  declared  t< 
be  the  will  of  the  people;  rebelUon- is  justified  by  thi 
^sertioa,  that  a  nation  cannot  be  a  rebel ;  ^nd  al 


religion  \H  disavowed,  ns  woll  as  loyalty,  by  the  asMor 
tioii  in  answer  to  the  queHlion,  '  would  you  live  witfi 
out  (iodH  or  Kings?'  'we  abjures  tyninny  of  ever} 
kind  ;' "  and  that  *'  the  confidence  of  the  diHalTertec 
is  such,  that  they  represent  the  numbers  enrolled  ai 
amounting;  to  several  hundred  thousand,  and  that  theii 
societies  arc  daily  increJisinjj ;  that  in  their  lists  thei 
(listinji*;uish  b}i»  particular  marks  those  amonjii^  thef 
fiubscribcrs  who  arc  able-bodied  men,  and  ready  t 
act  when  required;  and  that  thev  also  keep  a  list  o 
those  who  refuse  lo  join  them  in  what  they  call  i 
'  Hlack  Book/  and  threaten  venf^eance  aji^ainst  thos 
persons  when  the  general  insurrection  shall  tak 
place." 

And  now,  Sir,  what  have  the  orators  of  the  Count 
Meeting  to  oppose  to  this  mass  of  melancholy  an 
appalling  intelligence  ?     What  arguments  brinj?  yo 
forward  to  invalidate  this  sad  statement,  or  to  pro 
and  shore  up  your  own  accusations  ?     Truly  nothin 
in  the  shape  of  an  argument !     Assertions,  bold  an 
mischicvoits,  constitute  almost  entirely  the  weapons  < 
your  warfkre.     With  the  exception  of  your  detailc 
defence  of,  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  and  the  Norwic 
Union  Society,  in   the  House  of  Commons,*  not 
syllable  of  proof  is  insisted  upon  to  substantiate  is 
part  of.  your  charge.     My  Lord  Albemarle  indc 
takes  a  somewhat  wider  range,  and  afierts  a  m( 
plausible  manner — represents  the  disalTectcd  sp 
which  now  prevails  as  the  croakings  of  alarmi,sls,  f 
the  conspiracies  against  Government  as  mere  bi 
bears  of  the  imagination — flourishes  a  little  about 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  the  writ   of  I  lab 
('orpus;  and  finishes  his  anathema  against  the  m 
Hurcs  of  Ministry,  by  calling  on  the  people  of  Norl 
to  set  a  noble  example,  by  coming  into  his  sentime 
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and  seconding  the  views  of  their  worthy  Representa- 
tive.*    Mr.  Southwell  rests  his  proofs  of  these  daring 
insinuations  on  a  puny  vindication  of  the  Hampden 
Club,  so  denominated  out  of ''  respect  to  the  memory 
of  a  patriot  hero  who  had  died  in  resisting  arbitrary 
exactions/'f     While  Mr.  Glover,  launching  out,  with 
his  usual  volubility,  into  property  tax,  and  malt  tax, 
and  military  establishments,  and  English  refugees  in 
Prance,  and  .Mr.  Croker's  job,  and  Mr.  Canning's 
salary,  and  Sergeant  t^irth's  lack  of  legal  knowledge, 
(though  I  believe,  by  the  bye,  that  deficiency  came 
home  to  himself)  leaves  the  proof  of  these  charges  ai 
he  found  it,  neither  attempting  to  illustrate,  nor  tc 
strengthen  what  had  been  advanced  by  any  acces* 
sions  of  his  wisdom,  or  his  wit.  \ 

I  believe  there  is  scarcely  one  proposition  or  opinior 
you  have  here  insisted  upon,  the  validity  of  which 
could  be  granted  only  abstractedly  considered,  anc 
without  any  regard  to  its  influential  consequences 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  such  specimens  of  senatoria 
disquisition  as  you  have  obtruded  upon  the  public 
could,  for  a  moment,  stand  the  test  of  rational  inves- 
tigation. Such  investigation  is  indeed  out  of  the 
question,  where  there  is  nothing  that  assumes  tc 
itself  even  the  colour  of  argument.  Dislocate  anc 
|>reak  the  joints  of  these  speeches — take  the  political 
puppet,  the  County  Meeting  Androides  to  pieces, 
and  examine  the  construction ;  it  will  presently  be 
found  that  the  figures  of  wax  and  wood  have  little  tc 
do  with  intellect,  but  that  strong  asseveration  and  un- 
sparing rebuke  do  the  work  of  proof,  of  argument,  ol 
reason,  of  sense,  of  conviction,  of  every  thing !  These 
we  could,  assuredly,  well  afford  to  overlook,  if  the\ 
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were  not  unfortunately,  in  corrupt  periods^  the  stuflf 
that  seditions  are  made  out  of. 

It  is  really  paitiful  to  be  obliged  t6  notice  such  a 
farrago  of  unaccredited,  idle  contumelies,  as  you  have 
contrived  to  scrape  together  bgainst  Ministry  in  these 
wild  eflTusions.  But  what  can  be  done  where  men 
permit  themselves  to  be  lulled  into  security,  or  roused 
mto  disaffection  by  the  insane  efforts  of  party  hosti- 
lity? I  almost,  however,  wonder  yoii  should  not 
have  been  above  fathering  the  miserable  offspring  of 
other  people  i  foi^,  in  these  bastard  slips  Of  eloquence, 

ou  have  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  originality. 

"ie,  fie — you  should  hot  serve  up  to  such  respectable 
company  the  hash  of  yesterday's  broken  meats.— ^ 
When  Lauder  accused  Milton  of  plagiarism,  he  still 
left  him  in  possession  of  high  claims  upon  genius,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  converted  his  stolen  dross 
into  gold.  But  your jpilferings,  and  your  use  of  them, 
are  both  of  a  quite  different  stamp.     Like  city  scaven- 

ers,  you  gather  up  the  sweepings  of  both  Houses  of 

Parliament  as  a  manure  to  the  hostile  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Norfolk,  and  thus  dexterously  contrive 
to  convert  the  poison  of  one  set  of  men  into  the  food 
of  another.  The  Noble  Earl's  friends  will  hardly  be 
sorry  at  this  allusion  to  his  plagiarisms,  inasmuch  as 
it  affords  a  presumption  that  those  sentiments,  so 
justly  obnoxious  to  calm  and  virtuous  feelings,  were 
not  the  natural  product  of  his  own  heart.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  has  stolen  his  wit  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  his  malice  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Very  cen- 
surable, in  my  mind,  are  many  of  the  speeches  reported 
to  be  delivered  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament, 
though  considered  only  as  addressed  to  the  House ;  but 
promulgated  without  those  precincts,  and  divested  of 
neither  their  sophistry,  their  misrepresentation,  nor 
their  hostility,  and  open  to  as  many  as  chuse  to  hear  or 
peruse  them,  "both  bad  and  good;"  they  become,  amid 
the  general  discontent  and  disaffection  of  the  times^ 
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Iiemicious;  as  to  their   tendency,  in   the  highest 
degree. 

As  to  the  Norwich  Union  Qub,  it  can  no  further 
be  considered  as  an  object  of  consequence  than  as  it 
connects  itself  with  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  far  as  it  may  be  thought  to  implicate  the  correct* 
ness  of  thBft  Report,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  notice. 
Even  allowing,  however,  that  the  information   re- 
ceived by  Ministers  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
their  principles  was  inaccurate,  it  will,  I  conceive, 
but  little  affect  the  general  authenticity  of  the  Re- 
port.    This  association  was  but  slightly  alluded  to  by 
the  Lords,  and  not  at  all  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Commons.     It  is  not  Mr.  Southwell's  Hampden  Club, 
or  Mr.  Taylor's  Union  Society — ^it  is  not  any  petty 
ramification  of  discontent — ^any  clandestine  traffic  and 
barter  on  bordering  shores  between  V^hig  principles 
and  Westminster  politics— it  is  ^*  the  great  and  wide 
•ea"  of  disaffection  that  Government  look  to— of  dis- 
affection not  so  much  orig;inating  in  any  impropriety 
of  legislative  or  executive  conduct  as  in  the  arts  of 
men  overactive  to  fan  the  blaze*  of  rising,  and  to  re- 
vive the  embers  of  expiring  enmity.     A  grand  jury 
bath  lately  pronounced  the  city  of  Norwich  to  be  free 
from  seditious  meetings.     We  are  happy  to  hear  it — 
but  a  licentious  and  turbulent  disposition,  inflamed  by 
unfounded,  or  exaggerated  statements,  may  pervade 
the  population  of  Norwich,  and  of  many  other  places.' 
And  it  is  the  danger  rather  of  this  spirit,  which  comes 
within  the  reprehension  of  no  law  but  the  law  of 
conscience,  that  is  to  be  apprehended,  than  of  sucf 
meetings,  as,  if  ill  disposed  may  be  regulated,  < 
punished  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Still,  perhaps,  it  were  to  be  wished,  under  all  ci 
cimstances,  that  Mr.  Taylor  could  be  prevailed  upc 
to  comply  with  the  request  that  has  lately  been  nia< 
fox  a  statement  of  ^'  the  birth,  parentage,  and  ed 
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cation'*  of  this  his  fkvourite  protege.*  Such  a  pro* 
ceeding  would,  at  once,  gratify  its  friends,  and  sitenc^ 
and  confound  its  enemies.  A  fair  and  full  exposure 
of  its  views,  its  motives,  and  its  principles,  would  be 
the  best  answer  to  those  who  have  suspected,  and  the 
highest  compliment  to  those  who  have  vindicated  its 
innocence.  He  has  not  yet,  however,  it  seems,  made 
up  his  mind  to  let  the  bird  out  of  the  cage.  From 
motives  best  known  to  himself,  he  still  keeps  it  ''pri- 
soner in  his  twisted  gyves,"  employed,  as  it  is  wnis- 
pered,in  trimming  its  wings,  polishing  up  its  plumage, 
and  refining  its  notes.  You,  Sir,  and  our  county 
orators  have  represented  it  as  a  singer  of  sweet  strains; 


*  See  Mr.  Skipper's  Letter  in  the  Norwich  Mercury  of  April 
5.     I  am  not  inclined  to  enter  upon  any  controversy  on  tiiis 
subject;  but  circumstances  have  transpired  since  the  first  Rdi. 
tion  of  my  Letter,  which  go  near  to  convince  me  that  the  autheiii* 
ticity  of  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  far  ns  it  is  con. 
nected  with  the  Norwich  Union  Society,  cannot  ho  considered  as 
materially  impeachrd  by  the  declaration  of  tlie  Grand  Jury  of 
that  city,  at  the  Sessions  lield   April  15,  1817.     Mr.  Edward 
Taylor  positively  indeed  asserts  tiie  Report  to  be,  to  his  know* 
ledge,  (Norwich  Mercury,  March  15,)  "  wholly  devoid  of  truth,'* 
It  may  be  so;  but  we  must  have  additional  proofs  of  the  So. 
ciety's  innocence,  before  we  can  consent  either  to  acquit  it,  or 
to  condemn  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.    The  request 
made  by  Mr.  Skipper  certainly  deserves  notice.     A  fair,  open, 
manly  vindication  of  the  Society,  under  present  existing  circum. 
stances,  is  calkd  for.     I  hope  those  better  acquainted  with  city 
politics  than  myself  will  investigate  this  subject  with  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.     Earl  Grey,  and  others,  have  already  made  too 
good  a  use  of  the  official  declaration  of  Mr.  Steward  Aldersor 
Indeed  every  declaimer  has  banded  about  this  slur  upon  Min' 
terial  integrity,  to  the  great  detriment  of  public  order,  and 
great  triumph  of  those  who  are  adverse  to  such  order  and  to 
measures  of  Government.    The  members  of  the  Norwich  LJi 
Society  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me  these  few  remarks,  when  I  as! 
them  that  I  feel  not  the  most  distant  wish,  in  any  thing  1  } 
said,  to  ^^  circumscribe  their  growing  virtues  ;"  all  I  desire  i 
possible,  to  ^^  confine  their  faults*'* 


Surely  it  will  not,  after  all,  turn  out  a  wicked  mag;pie^ 
brought  up  by  some  unlucky  wight  to  vociferate  knare, 
knave,  whenever  it  spies  a  purple  and  orange  roan 
pass  the  doors  of  its  dwelling. 

The  Manchester  plot,  among  the  rest,  comes  in  for 
a  share  of  your  ridicule.     Read  the  state  of  the  Man- 
chester district,  and  tell  me  if  it  will  bear  you  out  in 
your  contempts.     See  the  savage  hostility  of  these 
deluded  people,  not  quelled  in  the  atrocity  of  their 
revolutionary  proceedings  by  the  discovery  of  their 
conspiracies — not  softened  by  any  lenity  Gt)Yernment 
was  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them — ^but  brooding 
over  their  resentment,  and  priding  themselves  in  their 
disaffection.     Would  you.  Sir,  make  England  a  scene 
of  slaughter  by  apoligising  for  such  a  spirit  as  this  > 
Would  you  join  the  .already  too  numerous   host  of 
(hose  who  insidiously  lull  us  into  security,  thai  they 
may  betray  us  into  destruction  ?     Can  we  believe,  for 
a  moment,   that  your    information  on  this  head  is 
superior  in  correctness  to  that  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  both  Houses?     What  is  ray  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
opinion  of  the  state  of  the  Manchester  district?     Does 
be  think  the  insurgents  may  be  safely  left  to  them- 
selves?    Or  will  you  say  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  his  own  district?     Pray  how 
long  is  it  that  you  have  deemed  thus  lightly  of  popu- 
lar commotions  ?     Did  you  find  them  quite  such  harm- 
less things  about  two  years  ago,  when  you  were  g\m 
to  turn  your  back  upon  certain  worthy  gentry  of  thi 
city  of  Norwich,  and  get  out  of  their  clutches  as  fas 
as  you  could,  leaving  corn  laws,  and  whig  principles 
and  agricultural  improvements,  and  friends,  and  foes 
and  followers,  to  shift  for  themselves  as  well  as  the^ 
were  able  ? 

Recollect,  Sir,  the  cases  of  high  treason  in  the  yea 
1794,  and  see  how  narrowly  the  greater  part  of  thes 
patriots  of  the  Hampden  school  escaped  a  publi 
execution.     Short  of  the  charge  of  treason^  woul 


scarcely  one  of  them  have  been  returned  guiltless  ?^ 
Yet  was  there  then  the  same  cry  of  no  danger — iht 
same  ludicrous  representation  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  conspiracies — the  same  turning  up  the  nose  at 
legislative  inteirfcrence — and  the  same  delusions  prac-- 
tisedupon  the  people  to  persuade  them  that  these 
offenders  were  all  innocent^  and  that  the  whole  was 
nothing  more  than  a.machination  of  Ministers  against 
the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  realm.     Government  in 
this  case^  as  now^  had  patiently  abided  until  further 
delay  would  have  been  unpardonable.     The  work 
of  disaffection  was  then  performed,  (though  not  so 
adroitly,  nor  with  so  full  a  scope,  as  it  is  at  present ;) 
by  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  ig-norance  and  to  the 
pretended  oppressions  of  the  poor,  ever  the  most  ef-. 
fectual  means  for  the  overthrow  of  any  government 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  voted  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  upon  that  occasion,  voted  also 
the  following  year  against  its  repeal,  from,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "a  conviction  that  much  danger  and  seditioiv 
yet  existed  in  the  country.''  f    But  Mr.  Wilberforce  is 
an  alarmist.    And  so  is  every  one,  in  certain  people's 
opinion^  who  leaves  the  unhallowed  standard  of  demo- 
cracy to  rally  round  the  constitution  and  the  throne. 


•  ♦  The  acquittal  of  Watson,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  persons  ini- 
plicated  witli  him,  is,  I  conceive,  no  proof  that  the  state  of  so* 
ciety  ill  this  country  is  at  all  better  than  the  Reports  of  the  Se« 
cret  Committees  have  represented  it;  for  though  tiieir  olfencet 
did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  amount  to  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  they  might  yet,  in  certain  instances,  fall  fery  little  short 
of  it,  and,  at  any  rate,  were  of  a  most  darkly  seditious  nature. 
When  we  consider  how  such  acquittals  usually  weigh  with  the 
popular  mind  in  such  seasons  as  the  present,  and  how  they  ope- 
rate upon  the  tempers  of  bold  and  bad  men ;  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  it  should  be  de^^med  necessary  to  prosecute  upon  charges 
of  so  heinous  a  nature.  However,  let  the  equity  and  mercy  of 
our  laws  remain  unimpeached,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  th^ 
accused,  or  the  suiferings  of  society, 
f  See  the  Debates  at  that  period. 


But  reports,  it  maybe  urged,  of  a  criminating  nature, 
%re  frequently  obtained,  and  have  been  so  proba- 
bly in  the  present  instance,  from  needy  and  profligate 
characters.  I  am  not  disposed  to  defend  the  system 
of  spies  and  informers.  They  are  hateful  instruments, 
and- only  to  be  resorted  to  upon  last  and  trying  emer- 
gencies. But  in  proportion  as  society  becomes  cor- 
rupt, or  the  commonwealth  endangered,  such  instru- 
ments unfortunately  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 
How  tnany  offences  against  domestic  peace  must  go 
undetected  and  unpunished,  if  temptations  to  disclo- 
sure were  not  held  out  to  accomplices?  Certainly 
there  may  be  little  in  this  of  honourable  proceeding, 
but  it  is  never  in  such  dark  deeds  that  we  can  have 
ihuch  to  do  with  honour.  Seditions  at  home  and 
dangers  abroad  are  its  proper  field.  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  we  know,  ''did  employ  and  instruct  his 
spies,  how  to  get  him  intelligence  of  the  most  secret 
affairs  of  Princes;"  and  the  Lord  Burleigh,  for  capa- 
city, dexterity,  and  secrecy,  was  exceeded  by  few. 
These  great  statesmen  might  not,  and  probably  in  a 
moral  view  of  the  transaction,  did  not  approve  of  such 
unworthy  means;  but  they  saw  the  necessity  of  their 
adoption,  and  that  the  good,  if  not  the  preservation  of 
Ihe  kingdom,  mainly  depended  upon  it.,  And  when 
we  recollect  how  great  were  the  dangers  from  which 
our  Country  was  extricated  by  the  politic  measures 
which  they  pursued,  we  shall  be  less  disposed,  per- 
haps, to  condemn  a  procedure  running  in  the  same 
line,  and  called  forth  by  the  same  plea,  too  well  founded 
in  the  present  emergency,  of  state  necessity. 

I  do  really  wonder  how,  in  the  face  of  such  evi- 
dence as  these  documents  of  the  reports  of  the  twc 
tlouses  afford,  you  should  have  the  temerity  to  ven- 
ture such  .crude  assertions,  independent  of  their  noxi- 
ous tendency,  as  these  speeches  are  replete  with. — 
You  seem  neither  to  have  concern  for  the  credit  ol 
your  undergtandings,  nor  compunction  for  the  harsh- 


hes»  of  your  conduct.      My  Lord  Albemarle  asks, 
*'  were  the  people  of  England  to  be  deprived  of  their 
liberties  on  the  ground  of  these  senseless  ravings?"* 
But  does  he  suspect  that  his  own  ravings  arc  no  less 
incoherent^  and  much  more  mischievous?     It  is  well 
if  the  language  used  at  the  County  Meeting  to  disprove 
the  disaffected  spirit  of  the  times,  afford  not  but  too 
sad  a  demonstration  of  its  actual  existence  before  our 
eyes.f     When  you,  Sir,  remark,  that ''  the  just  rights 
of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  divine  rights  of  legi- 
timacy" J — that  ''Ministers  wished  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple into  a  foolish  belief  that  plqts  and  conspiracies  ex- 
isted"!— and  that,  on  this  false  ground,  ''  they  have 
laid  the  country  under  restrictive  and  arbitrary  laws."J 
When  my  Lord  Albemarle  declares,  that  *'  Ministry 
and  the  Church  have  conspired  to  fix  the  charge  of 
(disloyalty  on  the  people  of  England" § — that  "  Minis- 
ters, being  themselves  engaged  in  plots  and  conspi*- 
racies,  scrupled  not  to  charge  their  own  crimes  upon 
those  who  were  innocent"  § — that  ''the  Reports  of  the 
two  Houses  were  the  result  of  a  packed  committee, 
deliberating  upon  partial  evidence" § — that  "the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  the  result  of 
these  Reports,  fabricated,  in  fact,  by  Ministers  thcra* 
selves"  § — that  "now  a  man  might  be  imprisoned  for 
life  upon  the  information  of  a  spy,  a  neighbour,  or 


*  Norfolk  Chronicle,  April  12. 

+  Surely  there  must  have  been  someHiin^  more  than  com. 
monly  alarming  \\\  the  spirit  of  this  celebrated  Meeting,  when  it 
is  recollected  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  county  towards  Mr. 
Coke  before  it  took  place,  and  how  torpid  was  every  notion  of 
any  thing  like  opposition  to  his  interest.  There  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cokp  to  fear,  nor  any  thinr^  to  hope 
for  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wodi^house,  or  indeed  of  any  other  gen. 
tleman,  on  whom  the  sun  of  Iloikliam  had  declined  to  shed  the 
cheerings  of  his  superfluous  beams. 

t  Norfolk  Chronicle,  April  12. 

^  i^orfoYk  Cbroolcle  and  Norwich  Mercurjr.    lb. 


^ven  upon  no  information  at  all*'* — that  ''in  case  of  a 
dissolution  in  parliament^  men  mi^ht  be  taken  up  as 
seditious  if  they  voted  for  an  opposition  member,  and 
the  High  SheriflF  himself  confined  for  making  an  un- 
palatable return/'*     When  Mr.  Southwell  advises  the 
(bounty  of  Norfolk  ''to  break  through  the  trammels 
of  the  Court,  and  proclaim  the  words  of  truth  in  the 
ears  of  the  Sovereign."*  When  he  recommends  them 
"to  petition  again  and  again,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
add  remonstrance  until  their  prayer  was  granted.''* — 
When  Mr.  Glover  asserts,  that  "a  large  share  of  the 
popular  discontent  was  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unfeeling  disregard  of  Ministers  to  the  complaints  of 
the  people"f — that  "the  poor  labourer  out  of  eighteen- 
pounds  a  year  paid  ten-pounds  in  taxes"f — ^and  that 
"one  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow  subjects  were 
living  in  Prance,  to  save  themselves fi-om  the  exactions 
of  tax-gatherers  and  the  operation  of  the  excise."f — 
When  sentiments  of  this  nature  are  propagated  at  a 
season  when  so  many  are  every  where  ripe  for  revo- 
lution, and  in  the  face  of  documents  of  assured  authen- 
ticity that  completely  contradipt  all  such  fallacious  and 
mischievous  assumptions,  who  can  be  surprised  at  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  rather,  who 
would  not  be  surprised  if  Ministers  were  so  lost  to 
every  sense  of  duty,  as,  under  such  circumstances,  pot 
to  suspend  it?     They  have  done  this;  and  they  have 
done  it  prudently,  seasonably,   virtuously,  and  with, 
perhaps,  as  compleat  a  unanimity  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  as  ever  was  witnessed  on  any  similar  la- 
mentable occasion. 

I  know  not  in  what  light  others  may  regard  these 
efforts  to  persuade  the  people  of  Norfolk  that  the'r 
rulers  are  not  worth  obeying,  but  I  do  really  consider 


♦  Norfolk  Chronicle  and  Norwich  Mercury,  April  1^* 
t  ^orfoik  Chrouicle.    lb. 


8Qme  parts  of  these  speeches  to  he  of  a  cast  as  inflam- 
inatory  and  as  revohitionary  (clear  as  you  may  stand 
in  intention)  as  any  that  could  have  heen  delivered  at 
Palace-vard,  Westminster,  where  licentiousness  lords 
it  over  liberty,  and  where  all  respect  for  the  Consti- 
tion  is  forgotten  in  a  total  dereliction  of  respect  for 
the  constituted  authorities.     When  my  Lord  Albe- 
marle ''  calls  on  the  people  of  Norfolk  to  set  a  noble 
example  to  other  counties,  in  coming;  to  a  vote  decla- 
ratory of  principles  that  were  essential,  in  his  view,  ta 
the  future  security^  of  the  head  of  the  government, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  discontent,  and  to  the  prevention  ofrevolu- 
tion/'^  what  is  this  but  telling*  them,  and  through  them 
the  people  of  England,  that  resistance  and  revolution 
are  expected  to  follow,  and  will,  in  fact,  be  defensi- 
ble if  these  principles  be  not  adopted  ?     What  does  it 
fall  short  of  a  threat  to  the  Prince  Regent  that  his 
preservation  will  depend  upon  his  acquiescence  in 
8iu;h  principles  ?     When,  again,  Mr.  Southwell  re- 
commends ''  to  rescue  the  Sovereign,  even  against 
his  tvill  if  necessary,  from  the  dangers  with  which  he 
is  surrounded,  by  the  confidence  he  gives  to  weak  and 
incapable  Ministers"* — when  he  assures  them,  that 
they  liave  ''  the  prospect  of  famine  and  despotism 
soon  to  follow"*— \vheii  he  ''  accuses  Ministers  of 
having  been  guilty  of  base  and  contemptible  lalse- 
hoods"* — of  having  ''attempted  to  set  one  man  against 
iinother,  and  promoted  dissentions  among  Englishmeu 
by  the  propagation  of  insidious  and  groundless  calum- 
nies"*— what,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  do  charges 
like  those  amount  to  ?     Has  this  Gentleman  consider- 
ed the  dreadful  force  of  sjch  accusations — the  wretch- 
ed tendency  of  language  thus  unguarded,  thus  inflam- 
matory, thus  calculated  to  rouse  and  stir  up  all  the 


Norfolk  Chronicle,  April  12. 


b^d  humours  of  our  population  ?  Whal  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  rescuing  a  Sovereign  against  his  will  ? 
If  tiie  insinuation  means  any  thing,  means  it  less  than 
every  thing  ?     This  prospect  too  of  j amine  and  des* 

potistn  soon  io  follow ,  what  sort  of  a  picture  to  pro- 
fene  eyes  and  ears  does  it  present — what  provocations 
lo  resistance  and  revolution  does  it  not  hold  out? 
Again,  as  to  setting  one  man  against  another^  have 
Ministers  done  this  at  any  time  they  deserve  the 
block ;  have  they  done  it  at  such  a  season  as  your 
Resolutions  and  Address  describe,  when  distress  is 
*^  turning  all  faces  pale,"  and  misery  wreathing  her- 
self into  a  thousand  agonizing  folds,  the  block  would 
be  a  pardon  to  them.  The  deepest  execration  ought 
to  rest  upon  their  memories.  We  should  erase  their 
houses  and  sow  the  foundation  with  salt,  and  add  a 

'  modern  vicus  sceleratus  to  the  ancient,  solitary,  and 
abhorred  one  of  Rome.  When  finally  you.  Sir,  pro- 
fess to  '^  wish  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  that  you 
could  say  with  a  celebrated  poet,  in  speaking  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  that  he  was  one  who  rules  his  peo^ 
pie  with  a  parent's  love/'*  do  you  not  hereby  affix  the 
seal  of  your  commanding  influence  to  all  the  wretched 
calumnies  that  can  be  raked  together  against  your 
Prince,  and  to  all  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
Iroot  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  every  trace  of  re- 
spect for  his  character,  of  regard  for  his  safety,  or  of 
eubmission  to  his  authority  ?  If  this  be  a  feir  sample 
of  the  political  cast  of  the  Norfolk  Hampden  Clubs, 
-1  should  expect  any  body  to  join  them,  sooner  than 
those  ^^  well  known  to  be  attached  to  the  principles  of 

..the  Re  volution  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  "f 
They  seem  rather  fitted,  I  suspect,  to  the  revolution- 
ary principles,  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  of  seven" 

.  leen  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

*  Extracted  ad  literam  frtfm  the  Norwich  Mercury  oC A.^\^ 
i%  1817.,  f  Mr.  Coke's  Si>eec\i,  TSottoWi  VlVioxAsX^*  \Vi* 
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Aft  I  have  before  intimated,  I  believe  that  your  in- 
tentions are  upright.     But  suffer  me  to  ask,  hove  you 
and  vour  coadjutors,  considered  the  tendency  of  such 
sentiments,  dehvered  at  such  a  season,  so  thorouo;hly 
as  others  will  consider  it  for  you  ?     Do  you  not  in 
these  speeches  confirm  the  poor  in  the  insane  and  de- 
structive opinion  that  all  the  distress  they  experience 
is  the  work  of  Ministers  ?     Do  vou  not  teach  them 
that  these  Ministers  (their  natural  guardians  and  pre- 
servers,) neither  consult  their    cbm forts,    nor  care 
about  their  sufferings  ?     Do  you  not,  in  plain  terms, 
tell  them  that  even  now  they  might  go  near  to  put  an 
end  to  these  sufferings  if  they  would,  but  that  the 
more  the  people  are  distressed  the  more  Ministers 
flourish  and  the  safer  they  feel  themselves  ?     And  is 
not  the  conclusion  ^'  as  broad  and  general  as  the  casing 
air/'  that  under  such  imputed  oppressions,  obedience 
can  no  longer  be  a  duty  and  rebellion  scarcely  a  crime  ? 
Either,  Sir,  come  for^vard  and  prove  that  1  am  not 
warranted  in  these  inductions,  or  be  content  to  sit 
down  with  the  reprobation  attached  to  so  desperate 
and  disgraceful  a  conduct.     Either  shew  that  1  have 
mis-stated  your  assertions,  mis-understood  your  senti- 
ments, or  ignorantly,  or  maliciously  put  upon  them 
such  constructions  as,  in  common  acceptation,  they 
will  not,  and  ought  not  to  bear;  or,  if  you  cannot  do 
this^  retire  from  the  reproaches  of  an  injured  people, 
and  learn  the  extent  of  your  offence  m  the  silent, 
solitary,  unpitied  weight  of  your  sufferings. 

No  domestic  virtues  in  those  who  deliver  such  sen- 
timents can  subduct  from  their  pernicious,  popular 
effect.  We  will  not  take  from  vou  your  integrity  of 
motive,  but  that  is  all  we  can  leave  you.  In  every 
other  respect  you  must  be  content  to  stand  bare  and 
exposed  to  the  common  gaze.  Mr.  Southwell,  in- 
deed, makes  a  pretty  forcible  appeal  in  favour  of  his 
uprightness — he  appeals  to  himself!  *'  I  know  my- 
f  df  (^f^fxy^  he)  to  be  an  honest  man/ and  I  trust  you  be- 


lieve  me  to  be  so."*  We  have  certainly  no  objec- 
tion to  offer  against  his  honesty,  especially  when  it 
comes  backed  with  such  an  overwhelming  recom- 
mendation; but  we  confess  we  should  have  liked  it 
quite  as  well  had  we  found  it  in  better  company,  and 
coupled  with  better  sentiments.  The  Addresses  at 
Norwich  were  not  made  exclusively  to  your  consti- 
tuents; perhaps  they  were  not  intended  to  be  so 
made.  You  all  knew  where  your  strength  lay,  and 
you  acted  accordingly ;  teaching  a  two-fold  lesson  to 
a  double  set  of  hearers,  and  certainly  no  lesson  to  ei- 
ther of  obedience  "  to  the  powers  that  be,"  or  of  ^^  sub- 
mission to  the  ordinances  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,'* 
Whoever  may  act  as  the  Pythiaof  your  political  Del- 
phos,  she  preserves,  at  least,  one  part  of  her  original 
character ;  she  pours  forth  her  oracular  inspirations 
with  her  accustomed  madness.  If  County  eloquence 
be  at  so  low  an  ebb,  I  should  advise  you  to  have  your 
remonstrances  ma^nufactured  by  Messrs.  Cobbet  and 
Hunt,  at  once.  They  can  stuff  them  with  no  greater 
absurdity  and  with  hardly  any  grosser  insults.  Do 
your  constituents  wish  the  Norfolk  Address  to  ba 
classed  with  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  peti- 
tions brought  up  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  not  one  of 
which  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being* 
laid  upon  the  table } 

Could  we,  indeed,  filter  from  these  wretched  de- 
clamations^ their  mischief,  and  leave  them  only  their 
folly,  we  might  then  content  ourselves  with  pack- 
ing off  such  orators,  with  their  friends,  the  Spencean 
Philanthropists,  ''  under  the  custody  of  a  Keeper  of 
Lunatics."  But  whatever  may  be  thought.  Sir,  of 
the  potency  of  your  reason,  we  cannot  but  be  alarm- 
ed at  the  weight  of  your  influence.  When  men  of 
such  respectability  come  forward  with  such  charges,  the 
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mifichief  doc«  not  rent  whore  it  Hccmn  to  tchI.     Mr, 
Coke  may  be  forgotten — the  ('onnly  Meeting'  may  be 
floraottcn — even  the  chaHtised  and  naHhful  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Glover  may  ceane  to  he  remembered  {  but  the 
efii^cts  on  the  untutored  mind,  Ihen  and  there  pro* 
duced^  will  be  neither  obsolete  nor  inaetive.    It  k  not 
in  the  calm  momentfi  of  retirement — it  \h  not  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  or  the  county  of  Norfolk  alone,  that 
the  force  of  your  alluFiicmw  will  be  felt,  or  the  tendency 
of  your  BcntimentH  will  be  cherinhed — no,  Sir,  these 
allusions,  thcHe  Hefitimcnt»  will  rcBt  in  comparative  in* 
«if;niricance,   until  ^'the  fuIne«M  of  time  is  come." 
When  revolution  burHts  forth  upon  itH  ])repared  scale 
*— when  it  pervades  the  whole  united  kingdom — when 
it  carricfs  with  it,  in  itn  detested  train,  the  plundc^r  of 
our  property  and  the  aHKaKHJnation  of  our  person — 
then  will  all  thcKc  bold  Mpeechcii,  the^e  daring  and 
unholy  imputations,  ca»t  upon  the  conmlituted  autho- 
rities of  the  realm,  do  their  work — then  will  murder 
and  rapine  lead  the  way  with  these  pandects  of  dis- 
Aifeclion,  these  incentives  to  sedition,  these  absolu- 
tions from  treason  in  their  hands — and  then,  may  you 
and  your  coadjutors  be  made  to  feel  the  efibcts  of 
your  own  counsels,  and,  like  Procrustes,  be  the  first 
to  be  stretched  upon  your  own  iron  beds.    He  who 
furnishes,  howc^ver  unintentionally,  the  materials  for 
rebellion,  must  not  be  intimidated  if  he  behold  bin 
domains,  at  no  very  distant  period,  surrounded  by 
revolutionary  lamp  posts. 

We  should  suppose.  Sir,  that  you  had  lived  in 
another  age,  and  that  the  origin,  tlic  growth,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  French  Revolutirm,  had 
never  been  known  to  you;  or  that,  cunt  in  a  deep 
slumber,  you  had  but  just  awoke  when  the  fury  was 

gone  by.  If  the  Weports  of  the  Secret  Committees 
e  correct,  (atid  he  who  sees  and  feels  the  state  of 
society  about  him  will  be  the  last  to  suspect  them,) 
fou  nmitt  obi^erve  the  near  and  fearful  approaches  of 


th^  similarity  of  bur  situations!  You  must  see  Ihfe 
bad  part  of  our  population  on  the  same  high  road  to 
disobedience  with  theirs — that  hke  them  we  have  our 
demagogues — our  mob  haranguers — our  blasphemers 
of  religion — our  revilers  of  Govemmemt — our  ex- 
posers  of,  what  is  termed,  ministerial  weakness  and 
wickedness  to  the  inflamed  feelings  and  ardent  gaze 
of  the  multitude ;  and  that  they  only  wait  for  a  more 
compleat  demoralization  of  society,  to  cover  us  with 
the  same  crimes,  and  remunerate  us  with  the  same 
cruelties.  I  have  neither  the  time,  nor  the  inclination, 
to  trace  out  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  which  took  place  in  Prance,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  and  that  which  seems  now  rapidly 
taking  place  in  England.  But  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  watch  the  progress  of  disaffection  in  this 
country  with  an  anxious  eye,  and  who  are,  alas !  but 
too  well  born  out  in  their  darkest  forebodings  by  the 
complexion  of  our  present  proceedings. 

Consider,  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  before  your  enmity 
towards  Ministry  entirely  overpower  your  judgment, 
consider  the  consequences  of  misleading  the  popular 
mind  on  so  awful  an  emergency  as  the  present.     The 
very  worst  Governments  it  hath  ever  been  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  antiquity  to  support,  in  preference  to 
taking  the  chance  of  changes,  always  tumultuous,  and 
often  unprofitable.     Did  not  the  Roman  people  bear 
with  the  greatest  tyranny  before  they  were  aroused 
to  banish  their  Kings?     Did  they  not  consent  to  ex- 
perience the  highest  acts  of  injustice  before  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  do  away  with  their  Decemviri  ? 
Were  not  proscriptions  and  horrors  of  all  kinds  sub- 
mitted to,  before  they  settled  themselves  into  an  Im- 
perial Government?     And  when  they  had  done  so, 
could  they  be  persuaded  to  sacrifice  those  abhorred 
monsters,  their  Neros  and  Caligulas,  to  a  just  indig- 
uatioa,  until  they  had  stained  their  characters  wWa. 
the  deepest  crimes^  ajid  actually  debased  Wmt  VvxivoaAv 


nature  below  that  of  the  brutes  ?    And,  to  go  to  what 
some  may,  perhaps,  doem  a  still  greater  length  of 
popular  patience  and  sufferance,  was  it  not  owing  to 
the  enormity  of  their  despotism  and  cruelty  alone  that 
the  Pisistratidffi  were  finally  expelled  at  Athens  from 
even  an  usurped  throne  ?    If  modern  examples  of  the 
same  disposition  in  a  people  to  put  up  with  the  worst 
of  Governments,  as  long  as  possible,  sooner  than  en- 
counter the  risk  of  change,  be  needed,  we  may  find 
them  in  periods  of  our  own  history,  and  more  parti- . 
cularly  in  the  history  of  the  late  French  revolution. 
In  most  kingdoms,  indeed,  the  sober  part  of  a  popu- 
lation, left  to  themselves,  and  not  spirited  up  by  de- 
signing demagogues,  would  acquiesce  in  the  imper- 
fections incident  to  all  human  institutions,  and  would 
bear  their  lot,  accordingly.     Nor  do  they  herein  act 
unreasonably ;  for  hardly  any  of  the  changes  in  the 
ancient  States,  and  very  few  too  in  more  modern  times, 
(our  own  excepted)  were  attended  with  any  adequtte 
advantages  to  them.    All  the  benefit  accrued  to  those 
who,  from  private  motives  of  ambition,  brought  them 
about;  who  first  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  their  rulers,  and  then  sacrificed  their  interest. 
Only,  as  I  before  remarked,  where  the  evil  was  gross 
and  crying,  did  they  seriously,  and  of  their  own  accord, 
bring  their  hearts  iti<o  the  hazardous  work  of  reform. 
Upon  principles  thus  founded  on  a  policy  suffici- 
ciently,  I  think,  to  be  commended,  it  must  ever  hap- 
pen, that  revolutions  in  a  State  will  be  discountenanced 
as  long  as  they  prudently  can.     So  jealous,  indeed, 
were  the  Athenian  people  of  innovation,  that  even 
Socrates  himself,  mild  as  was  his  manner,  and  cautious 
as  he  was  of  injuring  the  sanctity  of  received  notions, 
especially  in  religious  matters,  did  not  escape  censure 
for  the  imputation  of  "  drawing  the  people  over  to 
opinions  contrary  to  the  laws."  *    But  you,  and  (hose 
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who  think  and  act  with  you,  refuse  this  support*  to 
your  own  Government,  not  only  without  proof  of  its 
being  bad,  but  even  with  the  far  weightier  proof 
against  you,  that  it  has  acted  wisely  and  virtuously, 
and,  as  Colonel  Wodehouse  declared,  ^'  is  eminently 
deserving  the  gratitude  of  the  Country/'*  Nay  you 
do  more  than  refuse  it  your  support ;  you  even  load 
its  administrators  with  your  reproaches  and  your  scorn 
•~you  harrass  them  in  every  way  you  can  devise — » 
.you  embody  against  them  not  only  your  own  influence, 
but  the  alarming  force  of  that  most  formidable,  and 
but  for  the  insidious  arts  inhumanly  practised  on  them, 
that  most  virtuous  part  of  our  population,  the  middle 
and  lowSr  classes  of  society.  And  this  you  do,  not  at 
g  season  when,  with  better  means.  Government  could 
better  resist  such  dastardly  attacks ;  but  when  mis- 
fortunes press  them  down  on  all  sides — when  your 
Country,  resting  from  the  noblest  contention  that  ever 
graced  her  annals,  is  first  feeling  the  severity  of  her 
wounds  in  the  ingratitude  of  her  children — when 
future  security  hath  been  obtained  by  present  sacri- 
fices— when  the  glory  of  our  exertions  is  become , 
the  source  of  our  privations — when  Providence  has 
thought  fit  to  add  to  our  calamities,  by  blasting  our 
expectations — and  when,  according  to  your  own  con- 
cession, all  around  is  one  unbroken  scene  of  distress, 
and  difficulty,  and  consternation,  and  despair !  This 
is  Mr.  Coke's  time,  when  every  good  man  forgets  his 
enmity,  and  every  prudent  man  foregoes  his  opposi- 
tion— this  alas  !  is  Mr.  Coke's  time  for  increased 
exertions  and  increased  hostility  ! 

Take  care.  Sir,  or  you  may  change  some  of  the 
most  commanding  features  of  your  nature  before  you 
are  aware  of  it.  The  County  of  Norfolk  has  hitherto 
tliought  Mr.  Coke,  not  indeed  at  any  period,  a  friend 
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to  the  Administration^  but  still,  at  no  period^  an  ene« 
my  to  the  Constitution  of  his  Country ;  not  perhaps 
very  violent  in  his  attachment  to  the  Clergy,  but  still 
no  disliker  of  the  Church ;  not  altogether,  it  may  be^ 
80  orthodox  as  we  might  wish  him  in  every  point  of 
his  religious  creed,  but  still  without  the  shadow  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  disgusting  absurdities  of  Secta- 
rism.  Alas!  ''howarethemi^ty/hZKng/"  Neither 
for  the  British  Constitution,  which,  by  disorganizing 
speeches,  he  disgraces;  nor  for  the  Established^ 
Church,  which,  through  the  sides  of  her  Ministers, 
he  undermines ;  nor  for  the  distinguishing  doctrines, 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  Church,  which,  by 
his  indirect  fraternization  with  Dissenters,  he  dis* 
credits,  does  Mr.  Coke  appear  to  have  that  regard 
left  which  such  a  man,  at  such  a  period  as  the  pre- 
sent, ought  to  manifest.  Whatever  degree  of  aifec- 
tion  he  might  once  entertain  for  them,  the  spell  is 
beginning  to  break.  An  opposite  interest  seems  to 
be  rising  in  his  heart ;  in  that  heart  made  bitter  by 
offended  pride,  but  still  lingering  on  the  confines  of 
political  liberality. 

There  is  a  point,  in  all  concerns  of  vital  import- 
ance, at  which  censure  would  do  well,  perhaps,  to 
pause,  and  mercy  too.  God  knows,  with  our  many 
individual  infirmities  sticking  close  about  us,  there 
is  little  room  for  uncalled  for  severity  one  towards 
another.  To  errors  of  judgment  we  should  be 
lenient — to  confession  of  faults  we  should  be  liberal 
— to  re|)entance  of  heart  and  reformation  of  conduct, 
we  should  manifest  those  feelings  which  characterize 
us  as  men,  and  give  us  a  foretaste  of  that  "joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.*'  It  is  not 
the  political  speculations  of  the  closet  reasoner,  al- 
ways too  refined  for  the  grossness  of  social  manners 
•—it  is  not  the  wild  and  visionary  dreams,  the  Utopias 
and  Oceanas  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  enthu- 
siasts-^it  18  not  even  the  glowing  sentiments  of 
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those  who,  in  devotion  to  their  opinions,  are  apt  to 
confound  liberty  with  licentiousness,  and  to  cut  up 
the  root  while  they  are  admiring  the  luxuriance  of 
the  branch.  It  is  none  of  these  things  that  we  are 
at  present  alarmed  at.  Such  aberations  of  the  human 
mind  have  our  pity  and  our  pardon.  But  for 
those  who^  under  the  mask  of  freedom  of  sentiment, 
are  introducing  anarchy  into  the  bosomof  their  coun« 
try — ^for  those  who,  in  a  season  of  unprecedented 
calamities,  are  watching  their  ''  hour  of  daricness*' 
to  increase  those  calamities — for  those  who,  to  bring 
about  their  nefarious  projects,  would  tear  up,  at  once, 
our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  foundations,  strong,  and 
broad,  and  deep  as  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  has  laid 
them;  .and,  in  the  accomplishment  thereof,  would 
heap  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  Ossfl  upon  Olympus ;  and 
forgive  me.  Sir,  if  1  am  almost  tempted  to  add,  for 
those  who  with  no  badness,  it  may  be,  of  heart,  but 
with  a  most  pitiable  weakness  of  the  head — by  in- 
temperate speeches  at  County  Meeting's — by  inflam- 
matory language  against  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment— by  harrassing  opposition  to  a  Ministry  that 
hath  received  the  meed  of  praise  from  so  large  a 
portion  of  honourable  minds,  and  is  only  reviled  by 
the  designing,  or  disappointed,  who  are  working  up 
the  common  mind  to  frenzy,  and  impressing  upon  it 
that  very  tone  and  temper  which  those  most  im- 
placable in  their  hostilities  wish  to  see  impressed — 
for  men  of  this  description,  seeking  the  gratification 
of  their  passions  through  channels,  at  once,  so  des- 
perate and  so  dreadful,  we  have  neither  pity  nor 
pardon ! 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  leanings  of  your 
private  sentiments  at  so  awful  a  crisis,  you  should 
have  felt  the  duty  of  Keeping  theip  to  yourselves 
There  are  periods  indeed  in  every  man's  life,  when 
he  may  feel  the  foundation  of  his  earlier  opiuioxv* 
shaken^  and  larger  and  sounder  ideaa  t\%\x\^  w^  ^^^ 
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thdr  room.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  growing 
years  and  improving  knowledge,  and  we  ought  not 
to  think  disparagingly  of  each  other  for  it.  But, 
with  the  consciousness  you  must  possess  of  the  passing 
course  and  current  of  events — of  the  present  peculiar 
*'  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity/'  and  the  present 
very  alarming  practices  to  obviate  that  distress — so 
alarming,  that  even  some  of  the  firmest  friends  of  your 
own  party,  the  Grenvilies,  the  Pitzwilliams.  the  Buckr 
inghams,  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Government  for  the  tranquillization  of  the 
country— of  the  still  more  alarming  system  for  cor- 
rupting society  by  the  dispersion  of  blasphemous  and 
seditious  publications  (so  cheap  that  every  body  can 
buy  them,  and  so  enticing  that  nobody  will  fail  to 
read  them)  and  by  the  more  plausible,  though  not  less 
dangerous  institution  of  political  clubs,  and  debating 
societies,  and  associations  of  a  still  holier  cast,  that 
have  torn  three  parts  of  the  Bible  out  of  their  creed, 
and  only  reserve  the  remainder  as  a  peg  whereon  to 
hang  their  profaneness — with  such  a  consciousness 
of  existing  circumstances,  does  it  become  you.  Sir, 
does  it  become  any  one  whose  regard  for  the  Con- 
stitution in  Ctiurch  and  State  is  not  confined  to  ivis 
lips,  but  settles  and  fixes  upon  his  heart,  to  increase 
those  insanities  of  the  popular  mind  which  it  is  so 
much  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  see  quelled  and 
annihilated  ? 

Certainly  not  every  man  would  dare,  not  every  man 
would  descend  to  the  depfhs  of  crime.  There  are  re- 
gular gradations  in  vice  which  even  the  darkest  dis- 
positions are  backward  to  overleap.  But  the  com- 
mon mind  may  be  so  wrought  upon,  until  some 
weaker,  or  more  ferocious,  or  more  enthusiastic  than 
the  rest,  no  longer  "  terrified  (as  Tacitus  expresses  it)^ 
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T)y  the  mightiness  of  the  iniquity/'  is  found  willing  W 
lift  up  the  dagger  and  let  the  destruction  take  it« 
course.  So  it  was  in  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham — so  it  was  in  the  murder  of  Charles  L 
so  it  probably  may  have  been  in  the  lamented  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  and  so  it  infallibly,  in  all 
cases,  will  be,  where  men  are  seduced  to  believe  that 
the  perpetration  of  wickedness  will  promote  the  causft 
of  virtue.  Read,  Sir,  merely  that  single  page  of  youf 
own  history  with  attention  which  sets  before  us  the 
narrative  of  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion.  See  how  par- 
donably the  first  blow  was  struck,  and  how,  without 
a  claim  to  the  remotest  shadow  of  pardon,  every  other 
blow  followed.  Behold  the  devastation  that  preceded 
and  brought  up  the  rear  of  this  demagogue. — Set 
how,  as  he  journeyed,  he  inlisted  under  his  banners 
the  dregs  of  society,  and  how  eagerly,  and  in  what 
terrific  numbers,  they  flocked  from  all  parts  to  his  re- 
volutionary standard :  the  choice  spirits,  the  Harap- 
denjuembers  and  Spencean  associates  of  those  days^ 
who  fancied  they  could  make  a  far  better  Govern- 
ment than  that  they  found.  Behold  them  urged  on 
by  the  intemperate  harangues  of  interested  leaders, 
laying  all  before  them  with  fire  and  sword.  See  the 
pillage  of  property — the  violation  of  person-^— the  exe- 
cution of  such  of  the  nobility,  magistracy,  and  gentry 
as  happened  to  fell  in  their  way.  Look  at  the  mob 
in  the  capital  opening  the  gates  upon  their  approach 
— ^the  ravages,  the  burnings,  the  plunderings*of  the 
Houses,  of  Lords  and  Commons  that  took  place  oa 
this  junction — their  decapitation,  in  the  Tower,  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer !  Affords  not  this  single  picture  (and  we 
have  too  many  such  in  the  records  of  history),^  a 
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tolerable  sample,  a  mcmrnful  criterion  of  the  pi^Tse  of 
popular  frenzy— of  that  pube  which,  like  ignorant 
physicians,  you  are  constantly  tampering;  with,  and 
know  not  that  the  springiness  of  its  beat  betokens, 
alas !  no  sanative  crisis,  but  must  speedily  lead  on  to 
dissolution  and  death  ? 

1  ask.  Sir,  ought  such  examples  as  these  to  be  lost 
upon  us  in  such  times  as  these  ?  Where  is  the  buried 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ?  Have  we  no  recollection 
of  their  perilous  seasons,  and  of  their  conduct  in  the 
midst  of  such  seasons  ?  Will  the  grave  give  us  back 
nothing  of  the  experience  deposited  in  its  bosom  f 
Our  Burleighs,  our  Waisinghams,  our  Bacons,  have 
they  all  lived,  and  acted,  and  written  in  vain ;  or  are 
we  80  lost  to  their  posthumous  fame,  or  so  wedded  to 
our  own  opinions,  that  we  will  ask  no  advice  from 
their  ashes,  nor  reap  any  fruit  from  their  instructions  ? 
When  men  are  disposed  to  make  holy  vows  at  the 
altar  of  their  country,  they  will  seek  counsel  from  all 
ages.  When  they  wish  to  feel  and  find  out  their 
duty,  they  will  consult  all  precedents.  When  the  real 
flame  of  patriotism  warms  their  hearts,  the  cast  of 
soul,  the  thoughts,  the  policy  of  their  forefathers  in 
tried  circumstances  will  become  embodied  before 
them,  more  venerable  for  their  years,  and  more 
weighty  for  their  experience.  But  every  page  of 
your  own  history.  Sir,  is  a  memento  against  the  pre- 
sent line  of  your  politics.  In  every  page  you  may 
inform,  yourself  that  the  strong,  ungovernable  pas- 
sions of  weak,  or  vicious  minds,  have  never  been 
raised  without  danger,  or  subdued  without  difficulty ; 
that  even  in  cases  of  imaginary  distress,  all  inflamma« 
tory  experiments  are  sufficiently  obnoxious ;  but  that 


furnish  us  with  sufficient  proofs  of  the  clanger  attending  an  insur. 
rectionary  spirit  in  minds  undvUlsf d,  and  iieated  to  madness  hj 
0ceadIaty  on  ton. 


made  upon  minds  soured  by  real  hardships^  however 
unavoidable,  we  increase,  in  no  common  degree,  both 
the  evil  and  the  guilt. 

That  evil,  and  that  guilt  I  fear  you,  and  some  of 
your  party,  have  not  been  very  sedulous  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of.  Do  I  class  Mr.  Coke  with  the  Cobbetsl 
and  the  Hunts,  the  inflamers  of  the  popular  disaffec- 
tion, the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ?  I  do.  Nay, 
I  go  even  further  than  this — I  go  so  far  as  to  eon- 
tend,  that  with  clearer  motives  and  purer  principles, 
your  line  of  political  conduct  has  a  yet  more  fatal 
tendency  than  theirs.  The  common,  violent  dema- 
gogues of  the  day  are,  for  the  most  part,  upon  en- 
quiry, men  who  have  forfeited  much  of  their  claims 
upon  the  respect  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  who  have 
reduced  themselves,  by  unwarrantable  and  extrava- 
gant courses,  to  such  a  state  of  desperation,  that  no 
changes  in  any  Government  can  make  their  situation 
worse.  With  the  ruin  of  worldly  prospects,  especially 
when  brought  about  by  our  own  evil  instrumentality; 
the  ruin  of  the  heart  and  mind  is  but  too  often  asso- 
ciated. When  hope  leaves  our  horizon,  desperation 
soon  covers  up  our  sense  of  shame.  Under  such  un- 
happy circumstances  men  bow  before  the  Demon 
they  have  raised,  and  with  all  the  forlorn  feelings  of 
a  tortured  spirit  are  ready  to  exclaim. 

So  farewel  hope !  and  with  hope,  farewel  fear ! 
Farewel  remorse !  all  good  to  me  is  lost : 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good !  * 

A  commercial,  speculating,  free  nation  like  ours, 
will  ever  have  but  too  many  malecontents  of  this  des- 
cription. We  look  for  them — we  know  them — ^we 
prepare  against  them.  But  recollect,  the  higher  and 
more  illustrious  classes  of  society,  take  higher  and 
more  commanding  ground.  Quid  verum  atque  decens. 


^  Paradise  Lost.   BooklY« 


C*nro  ct  rn)[fr).  TlicirH  \n  "  the  pioitw  awo/'  flml  not 
unfrc(|ucntly  "  (vmyh  to  olTcnd."  'J'he  wicrcdiic«»  cif 
cimmclcr — the  (li^nity  of  rntik — the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence— the  poH(W««iori  of  weollh-lhe  conwciouKncMi 
of  influence — the  rcMonrccH  of  knowled/i^e  and  liter- 
oliirc — all  the»c,  Sir,  in  men  Hke  yournelf,  are  «lern 
andHtuhlK>rn  «npporterH  of  virtue;  powerful  nouriwherf 
of  rectitude  in  private  life,  and  no  \chh  incentive  to 
that  public  Hupport  of  Monarchical  Government  under 
>vhich  they  can  alone  ffnow  and  flourish.  J)ut  alt 
thene  the  vulg:ar  demago/i;;ue  in,  for  the  niont  part, 
dcMtitute  of.  For  hiH  conduct  therefore,  inflanunutory 
ttM  it  may  he,  there  iH  cxtenualicm,  there  in  apolo/>;y, 
there  \h  atmtement  of  guilt  Hut  what  extenuation, 
what  apoloj^ry  can  there  be  for  men  who  are  in  poBMCif- 
(lion  of  all  tTiat  Mhould  turn  them  to  the  Mlren^thenin^ 
the  handn  of  AdminiHlration  in  troublouM  timcH,  but 
who  vet,  in  timeii  the  moi^t  troublous,  are  only  more 
seduH)U«  in  their  opposition,  and  more  inveterate  in 
their  hcwtility. 

You  further  »ec.  Sir,  the  diviHiouH  at  the  present 
period  not  in  the  Slate  alone,  but  iti  the  ('hurch. 
Vou  Hce  how  iplit  and  divided  we  are  in  our  reli^ioun 
opinions  and  profeMnionK ;  how  thifi  man  in  for  I'aul, 
and  that  for  Apollofi,  and  a  third  for  Cephan.  And 
you  know  that  great  HlateHmen  have  ever  (oiiMidcrcd 
thiw  as  a  very  dan£;:erouM  ftymptom  in  the  body  politic ; 
HO  danf^erouM  indeed,  that  no  men  are  leni  to  be  de- 
pendeaupon  for  patriotic!  feeling'  than  thoMe  wtio  din- 
vent  io  widely  from  the  KHtablinhment,  and  from  each 
other  in  their  devotional  creedu.  Would  prudent 
Senators  then  attempt  to  increaite  thone  divisionM  by 
•ending  forth  idle,  unaccredited  cenMurcti  ?  The  vul- 
gar demagogue  doen  not  Hce,  or,  if  he  do(*M,  can  rarely 
brini;;  himi^elf  im[)artially  to  couMider  the  evil  of  mucIi 
conuiict.  lie  therefore  jcmuh  in  the  cry  against  all 
religion,  because  he  cares  for  none.  Hut  it  reproach 
of  oar  Eccleimtic&i  l^klabliihtucnt  works  with  no 


mean  effect,  proceeding  only  from  the  mouths  of 
coarse  and  common  adversaries,  who  disdain  her 
ceremonies  and  insult  her  doctrines ;  with  how  much 
deeper  mischief  will  these  insinuations  operate  when 
thrown  out,  with  a  sufficiently  sarcastic  spirit,  by  those 
who  are  high  in  rank,  high  in  landed  possessions^ 
ostensibly  of  her  own  communion^  and  professedly 
among  the  number  of  her  friends  ? 

Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  consideration,  that  the 
present  season  is  exactly  such  a  one  as  to  render 
speeches  of  a  disaflFected  tendency,  from  men  of  influ- 
ence like  yourself,  doubly  pernicious  and  doubly  dis- 
graceful.    It  hath  usually  been  in  unsettled  times 
that  unjust  and  designing  men  have  made  their  way^ 
through  a  host  of  improvident  concessions,  to  inordi* 
nate  attainments  of  power.     Almost  all  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  our  own  Country, 
have  been  effected  in  periods  of  commotion,  and  the 
heaviest  blows  have  been  struck  when  the  State  was 
least  prepared  to  receive,  and  least  able  to  repel  them. 
If  domestic  distresses  have  been  added  to  foreign  per- 
plexities, so  much  the  better  for  their  insidious  views. 
The  more  complicated  the  troubles,  the  feirer  the 
chances  of  success;  and  t  need  not  add,  how  fre- 
quently a  disaffected  spirit  has  been  fomented  in  order 
to  increase  these  probabilities.     On  this  principle  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  usually  acted;  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England 
have  acted;  and  on  this  principle  all  parties  inimical 
to  our  Constitution,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  are  act- 
ing now — some  on  a  larger  and  coarser,  others  on  a 
more  confined  and  purer,  but  not  less  noxious  scale; 
and  the  greater  the  cowardice  and  baseness  of  such 
behaviour,  the  more  decisive  the  expected  final  result. 
But  we  shall  never,  I  hope,  live  to  see  the  period  when 
the  Senatua  Cansultum  of  a  British  Parliament  shall 
be  forced  to  yield  to  the  Ptebiscitum  of  a  Norwich 
County  Meeting,  or  the  three  estates  oi  XXie  x^-aXtsvX^^ 


merji^ed  iiUo  a  dcccmvirate  convocation  at  Palace - 
yard,  Weatininster. 

Can  any  conduct.  Sir,  be  more  reprehensible  than 
that  which  is  founded  on  a  systematic  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Government,  at  all  times,  and  almost  un- 
der all  circumstances;  and  can  any  thing  equal  such 
an  opposition  in  its  mischievous  consequences,  which 
comes^  not  from  the  common  demagogue,  whose  defect 
in  rank  and  character  is  usually  our  best  security 
against  his  evil  designs,  but  from  such  men  as  Mr. 
0)ke,  Mr.  Southwell,  and  my  Lord  Albemarle  ?  Men 
who,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  locking  up  their 
prejudices,  ouglit  to  lead  the  popular  feeling  of  their 
County  to  more  chastised  views,  and  to  implant  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  more  patient  and  submissive  sen- 
timents; submissive,  not  slavish.  They  are  widelv 
different  in  their  nature^  and  as  different  in  their 
fniits.  But  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  Holkham 
Cabinet  on  the  present  emergency  ?  They  pretend 
that  wor»e  will  befell  us  if  we  do  not  come  into  their 
Measures,  adopt  their  Resolutions,  and  join  in  their 
Address.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  they  mean 
by  worse.  What  can  be  worse  than  to  encourage  a 
disposition  to  impute  to  the  bad  counsels  of  those  who 
have  tlie  rule  over  us,  what  a  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  what  a  depressed  commerce,  what  accident, 
what  glory,  wimt  the  visitations  of  Providence  itself 
have  produced  ?  What  can  be  worse  than  to  persuade 
a  people,  labouring  under  severe  pressure,  and  ever 
prone  to  dark  credulities,  that  their  condition  is  despe- 
rate, and  is  likely  to  continue  so?  What  can  beVorse 
than  thus  arousing  them  to  expect  the  greatest  of 
evils,  to  prepare  them  for  the  commission  of  the 
greatest  of  crimes?  ''  Let  a  Prince  (says  Montesquieu) 
not  be  afraid ;  he  cannot  imagine  how  natural  it  is  for 
his  people  to  love  him."  What  then,  Sir,  can  be 
worse  than  to  losen  the  strong  hold  which  a  Sove- 
ri'/^n  has  upon  the  affections  of  bis  subjeoti,  and  by  an 


unholiness  of  conduct  (I  know  not  of  what  cast,  qf 
character,)  to  run  the  hazard  of  cancelling  affection 
where  the  absence  of  affection  must  be  death  ?  Are 
you  not  called  upon  to  pause  before  you  thus  breathe 
unto  a  populace,  ripe,  by  your  own  acknowledgment^^ 
for  revolution,  a  spirit  that,  carried  to  the  extermina* 
ting  point,  must  overwhelm,  at  once,  both  the  Goyem- 
inent  and  yourselves  ?  ^'  When  discords,  (says  my 
Lord  Bacon)  and  quarrels,  and  factions  are  carried 
openly  and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  the  reverence  of 
Government  is  lost;''  and  his  Lordship  might  have 
added  that,  when  that  is  the  case,  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  people  are  lost  also. 

I  leave,  Sir,  to  both  people  and  populace,  (who 
though  often  confounded,  are  not  precisely  the  same;); 
1  leave  to  both  those  of  your  own,  and  those  of  oppo- 
site political  persuasions,  a  dispassionate  considera-> 
tion  oithe  Report  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  of  the  County  Commentaries  upon  them.     Let 
them  fairly  compare  these  opposite  documents.     Let 
them  remember  that  the  one  are  the  deductions  of  a 
sacred  and  legislative  body,  from  evidence,  probably 
as  strong  and  as  calamitous  as  ever  was  submitted  to  a 
British  House  of  Parliament — the  other  an  ebullition 
6f  party  zeal,  worked  up  beyond  its  safe  and  useful 
level,  and  bursting  upon  an  astonished,  rather  than,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  an  approving  audience  with  all 
the  virulence  of  wild  and  exasperated  feeling.     After 
due  examination,  they  must  inevitably  rest  in  this  con- 
clusion— that  if  the  statements  of  our  County  orators 
be  correct.  Ministers  are  not  only  the  vilest  calum- 
niatorSy  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  that  nation 
which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  protect,  but  they 
are  absolutely  the  greatest  idiots  that  evey  adminis- 
tered the  government  of  a  kingdom,  aind  more  fit  for 
a  lunatic  asylum  than  the  very  Spenceans  themselves. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  shall  be  found  to  possess  so  nvMcVv  ^Q\Sk\s\Ks^ 

u  % 


flenie  and  common  honestyr  w  to  make  correct  deduc« 
tions  from  safe  and  Hufficient  premUeg,  and  lo  give  a 
faithful  report  of  the  present  deplorable  Htale  of  the 
country,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  in  that  rase,  where 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  would  seem  to 
he  nmerabli/  deficient. 

Of  one  thing  tve  may  rest  assured,  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  Act  can  do  no  harm  to  those  who  think  well 
and  behave  well.  Indeed,  if  they  were  not  told  of  it ; 
if  it  were  not  made  the  stalking  horse  of  designing 
demagogues  and  angry  declaimers,  the  people  of  Cng- 
hnd  would  probably  never  know,  from  its  operation 
upon  their  domestic  comforts,  that  it  was  suspended 
at  all.  These  comforts,  indeed,  may  be  said  rather 
to  be  secured  and  increased  thereby.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Ministers  will  drive  this  accession  of  power  to 
any  extremity.  If,  as  Sergeant  Firth  intimated,  a 
Noble  Earl  could  indulge  with  impunity  in  such  sen- 
timents as  he  delivered  the  other  day,  there  was  ''but 
little  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act."* 

^  The  lecoiul  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  oi  the  Iloufe 
of  Lordfl,  on  the  lubject  of  traltoroui  prarticeVi  it  now  before 
tfie  pablie,  J^  by  no  meani  infalidateif  but  rather,  I  thinks 
tddff  strength  to  the  eorrectneii  of  the  former  fleporti.  It  con. 
feiiei,  indeed,  the  iniufliclency  of  lome  of  their  fourcf  f  of  in. 
formation,  ana  the  little  dependence,  in  coniequence.  to  be  placed 
thereupon.  But  it  addi,  tnat  ^^  allowing  for  theie  circumitancefi, 
the  Committee  are  itill  of  opinion,  that  the  fitatem«iit  which 
they  proceed  to  give  i»  by  no  m^'ani  exa^cgerated,  but  perf^'t'tly 
warranted  by  the  paperi  vubniiUed  to  thi'ir  inspection.*'  And 
we  leave  It  with  the  judgment  of  %^efy  cool  and  di»puiiionate 
mind,  whether  thii  itatement  bn  not  Kuch  a»  to  bear  the  Com. 
mlttee  out  In  their  conclusion,  that  ^^  after  an  examination  of  the 
piiperi  referred  to  them,  they  feel  it  their  painful  duty  to  de« 
clare,  that  they  ice  but  too  many  proofa  of  a  traltoroui  conipi. 
racy  to  overthrow  the  Government  and  the  Constitution,  and  to 
fubvert  the  exUting  order  of  Kociety.'*  The  Report  further 
furnii^hes  uf  with  reason  io  bellf ve,  that  much  of  o\if  inrr«»a»ed 
tr^oqMWiy  if  owing  to  the  beMelirlal  elfectf  of  the  Huvpenffion  oi 
the  Jidbesi  Corpu$  Act*    Tbii  li  Uie  oyVu\o\i  ot  l^o%t  tlV^^U« 


•  ^  Your  third  charge  against  Ministers,  to  which  I 
am  now  arrived,  sets  forth  that,  "  in  consequence  of 
this  suspension,  every  injustice  towards  the  subject 
may,  and  probably  will  be  committed  with  impunity^ 
as  the  prevention  of  public  meetings  and  of  petition^ 
ing,  the  renewal  of  the  property  tax,  the  destruction 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  th€  extermination  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people."  This  is  a  tolerable 
load  of  tyrannies,  it  must  be  confessed.  A  little  time, 
however,  will  either  fulfil,  or  blast  these  direful 
forebodings — these  "  high  strains  of  divination/* 
which,  I  trust,  will  hardly  be  found  to  proceed,  like 
Cassandra's,  from  lips  moistened  by  the  tongue  of 
Apollo,  though  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  retaining  one 
feature  of  her  prophetic  spirit — to  be  delivered  to 
evsry  body  and  believed  by  nobody.  You  contend 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  Ministers  to  enslave  the  country; 
but  you  take  care,  at  the  same  time,  t3  put  a  pretty 
$tout  spoke  into  their  wheel,  by  declaring  '^that  you 
are  the  same  tyrant-hater  as  ever,  and  tliat  all  their 
gagging  bills  shall  not  stop  your  mouth."  *  Truly, 
unless  your  mouth  speaketh  wiser  things,  there  may 
be  no  need  of  a  gag.  It  is  not  these  oratorical  flou- 
rishings  that,  we  are  alarmed  at,  which,  invested  only 
with  their  own  natural  force,  would  gently  die  away 
like  a  wave  upon  the  shore;  it  is  the  influence  they 
may  carry  with  them,  the  counsels  they  may  draw 
after  them. 

The  right  of  meeting  and  of  petitioning  has  never, 
that  I  know  of,  been  denied^  nor  have  any  meetings 
been  discountenanced  that  were  decorously  conduct- 
ed, nor  any  petitions  rejected  that  deserved  to  be  re- 


trates  in  the  disturbed  districts,  who  hare  had  the  best  opporf  tu 
nities  of  witnessing  the  actual  operation  of  sach  suspension.     To 
this  description  of  Gentlemen  the  Country  is,  at  the  prc8i;ut 
noment,  highly  indebted.    Their  services  are  Invaluable. 
*  Norfolk  Chronicle,  April  13. 


ceivecT.  But  if  men  will  make  the  exercise  of  this  right 


a  channel  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  dnties — if, 
under  the  plea  of  addressing,  they  vilify  those  yvho 
have  the  "rule  over  them" — if,  instead  of  a  calm, 
thastised,  equitable  representation  of  grievances  which 
they  may  believe  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally 
exist,  they  substitute  defamatory  declamations  replete 
with  hardships,  that,  if  real,  cannot  probably  be  avoid- 
ed, but  which  for  the  more  part  exist  only  in  their 
own  jaundiced  views,  or  hostile  and  bitter  spirits — 
who  can  wonder  that,  with  any  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  a  British  House  of  Parliament  left,  such  pestiferous 
schedules  should  be  rejected  with  the  scorn   they 
merit.     Almost  all  our  present  petitions  cry  out  for 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage.     Such  a 
request  cannot  be  granted,  neither  constitutionally,  as 
some  affirm,  nor  conveniently,  as  most  allow,  unless 
we  consent,  foi*  "  chaos  to  come  again,"  and  for  dis- 
cord, and  riot,  and  rebellion  to  lord  it  over  the  realm. 
I  am  glad.  Sir,  that  in  this  respect  you  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  classed  with  Mr.  Hunt's  "  puny  reformers' 
and  milk-sop  patriots." 

Any  thing  approaching  to  universal  suffrage,  must 
inevitably  end  in  universal  corruption  and  confusion. 
History  falls,  with  her  full  weight  of  evidence,  in  sup- 
port of  this  assertion.  While  the  freedom  of  Rome 
was  confined  to  Roman  citizens,  all  went  on  well; 
but  when  this  privilege  was  indulged  to  their  allies  in 
Italy,  and,  in  processs  of  time,  to  other  nations,  a 
woiul  alteration,  we  know  took  place.  Divisions  with- 
out end ;  machinations  fn  proportion  to  those  divi-* 
sions;  corruptions  in  proportion  to  those  machina^ 
tions,  and  a  final  erasement  of  all  that  was  Roman  in 
the  spirit,  the  patriotism,  and  the  glory  of  the  people* 
How  nearly  we  are  ourselves  approximating  to  thi» 
state  of  things,  I  leave  those  to  consider  who  are  aware 
of  the  similarity  of  our  proceedings  with  those  at 
Rome  in  the  above  period ;   of  the  identity  of.  ouv 


wishes  as  to  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise, 
jund  of  the  spirit  of  some  of  our  public  meetings  for  • 
the  purport  of  addresses  to  Parliament,  and  which, 
like  their  Roman  prototypes,  are  many  of  them  little 
better  than  petitioning  conspimcies  against  Govern- 
ment And  what  ground  have  these  complainants 
for  the  exercise  of  such  liberties — ^liberties  which  our 
constitution  knows  nothing  of — which  honest-mean- 
ing men  would  never  take,  and  which  designing 
men  will,  I  trust,  ever  take  to  no  purpose.  Do  not 
these  insulting  petitions  render  necessary  the  very  re- 
straints ag-ainst  which  they  declaim?  Do  they  not 
afford,  in  their  own  principles,  a  justification  of  the 
proceedings  they  affect  to  deprecate?  Do  they  not 
stamp  the  conduct  of  Ministers  with  the  seal  of  wis- 
dom, and  in  legible  characters  demonstrate  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  that  the  suspension  of  which  they  so 
loudly  complain  is  only  a  prudent  curb  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  bad,  and  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  quiet,  virtuous  part  of  the  community  ? 

Freedom  of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
will,  I  conceive,  neither  of  them  be  much  injured  by 
the  temporary  suspension  of  this  Act.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  the^  grand  palladium  and  last  refuge  of 
oppressed  and  insulted  virtue ;  nor  can  it,  perhaps, 
be  materially  curtailed  without  subjecting  society  to 
nearly  as  great  evils  as  would  result  from  its  most 
inveterate  abuse.  You  do  well.  Sir,  and  we  shall  all 
do  well,  to  stand  up  against  its  unnecessary  violation. 
A  free  press  is  the  only  solid  security  of  our  national 
grandeur  and  happiness.  Prom  this  source  flow  much 
of  the  knowledge  and  much  of  the  virtue  of  man;  nor 
must  we  consent  to  behold  its  operations  cloggedfor 
slight  and  unavoidable  defects.  The  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  amid  the  torrid  zone  will  not  warrant  us 
in  the  wish  thatthelight  of  heaven  could  be  dispensed 
with.  No  where  does  the  inexplicable  plan  of  Pro- 
vidence thicken  upon  us  more  than  uv  iVm  \Tt^\:dxv^^, 


fvherc  the  evil  is  so  blended  with  the  -good  that  we 
cannot  tell  how  to  separate  them.  But  though  re- 
strictions of  the  press,  in  a  free  country,  will  ever  be 
attended  with  vast  unpopularity  and  some  danger,  it 
is,  alas !  a  danger  that  must  be  encountered  where 
the  state  of  society  is  become  so  thoroughly  depra\ed 
as  to  demand  it.  We  must  cut  oflF^a  limb  to  preserve 
a  life.  Yet  most  cautiously  and  tenderly  must  the 
operation  be  performed  ;  nor  should  opinions  be  pu- 
nished before  we  are  persuaded  that  they  tend  to  the 
thorough  disorg-anization  of  sociiety.  To  drag  those 
to  the  stake  who  soberly  think  for  themselves  (how- 
ever differently  they  may  think  to  what  we  could  wish 
them),  and  there  shew  them  their  want  of  belief  by 
our  want  of  mercy,  is  an  injustice  that  no  Christian 
community  is,  I  trust,  again  likely  to  be  guilty  of.  It 
is  not  the  exercise  of  reason  that  we  have  any  cause 
to  dread — it  is  the  abuse  of  that  godlike  power — the 
sophistry  and  licentiousness  of  evil  disposed  men, 
grafted  on  that  divine  faculty  which  we  are  so  justly 
alarmed  at.  When  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  con- 
terted  into  the  corruption  of  the  people^  the  fruit  of 
such  a  tree  of  liberty  is  only  bitterness  and  ashes. 

The  art  of  printing  has  usually  been  reckoned 
among  the  primary  causes  of  all  tedwiStions  and  re- 
formations that  have  taken  place  since  that  important 
discovery.  It  has  certainly  multiplied  the  inlets  to 
information  in  a  very  wonderful  degree.  But  has 
not  licentiousness,  too,  from  the  same  source  gained 
much  additional  spread  and  power,  and  do  not  all  im- 
provements in  knowledge,  resulting  from  this  art,  go 
hand  in  hand  with  abuses  that  are  constantly  drawing 
us  back  to  depraved  manners?  That  the  press  is,  at 
present,  dreadfully  licentious,  no  one  will  deny ;  and 
though  it  be  the  firmest  security  of  our  rights,  and  the 
strongest  guard  of  our  constitution,  yet  constantly  ii 
it  mixing  its  dearest  gifts  with  its  cruellest  perversions. 
Its  light  is  hidced  immortal,  and,  likti  a' wondrous 


. ,  •   •       • 

building  of  divine  masonry,  it  "  reacheth  ercn  unto 
the  heavens/*  but  there  is  a  "  blackness  of  darkness'' 
that  still  hovers  and  settles  about  its  base.  I  speak 
this  with  great  humility,  for  I  know  the  blessings  of 
a  free  press  too  well  ever  to  deem  lightly  of  them  : 
but  I  ^peek  it  with,  alas !  more  assurance  of  its  justice 
than  1  could  wish  for. 

It  was  once  indeed  the  fashion  of  the  day — ^the 
{pitiful  expedient  of  weak  and  interested  minds,  to 
stamp  all  political  and  religious  disquisitions  with  the 
seal,  of  infemy ;  and  Roman  Catholic  infallibility  and 
Roman  Catholic  cruelty,  went  hand  in  hand,  like 
giants  travelling  the  vale  of  desolation.  But,  thank 
God,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  monsters,  and  may  the 
liberality  of  modem  legislation  never  be  imposed 
upon  to  suffer  such  abhorred  shades  to  darken  the 
land  more  f  Implicit  confidence,  in  matters  either 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  is  not  needed,  is  not  desired. 
The  right  of  free  discussion,  not  indeed  pushed,  as 
now,  to  ^' folly  and  madness,^'  but  sanctioned  and 
ratified  by  the  voice  of  reason^  will  be  consecrated  by 
tbe  af^robation  of  the  wise  and  godd.  It  is  a  miser- 
able state  of  sck^iety  where  Government  is  obliged  to 
put  a  veto  «|MI  fte  sentiments  of  its  members.  But 
who  are  we  to  thank  for  it  ?  Not  the  dispassionate  en« 
<{uirer  after  truth,  but  the  impudent  perverter  of  virtue. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave,  while  we  are 
upon  the  subject  of  freedom  of  sentiment,  to  offer 
a  few  words  in  my  own  vindication.  Mr.  Glover^ 
ill  his  late  pamphlet,  which  I  might  be  well  justi- 
fied, jierhaps,  in  despising  for  its  coarseness,  and  in 
neglecting  for  its  irrelevancy,  has  been  pleased  to 
ibake  pretty  broad  and  frequent  allusions  to  what  he 
dmtsiders  as  my  sycophancy  and  apostacy.  What 
Cleaning  these  terms  may  have  in  the  Hampden  Court 
Calendar  I  know  not ;  but,  taken  in  their  honest,  fair 
acceptation,  I  feel  no  alarm  at  the  imputation.  OC 
^y^hancy  my  very  enemies,  if  ttvey  \«\evr  m^^Nso^S. 


probably  feel  disposed  to  acquit  me.  To  the  charge 
of  apostacy,  with  due  deference  to  the  public,  but 
with  no  deference  to  the  mahce  of  my  accuser,  I 
plead  most  conscientiously,  not  guilty.  Changes  in 
my  political  opinions,  and  considerable  ones,  there 
certainly  have  been;  and  God  forbid  there  should  not, 
I  shall,  however,  say  but  little  upon  this  subject  at 
present;  and  that  little  is  extorted  from  me  by  a  sense 
of  duty  which  I  owe  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  think 
favourably  of  my  labours.  To  Mr.  Glover  I  owe  no- 
thing but  my  most  perfect  scorn  and  contempt. — 
They  who  are  disposed  to  listen  to,  I  hope,  no  very 
intrusive  claim  upon  their  candour,  will  do  me  the  ho- 
nour of  perusing  this  slight  deviation  from  my  sub- 
ject. They  who  are  otherwise  disposed,  will  do  me 
the  greater  honour  of  passing  it  over. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  any  man  with  relaxa-^ 
tion  of  principle,,  because  I  discover  in  him  a  change 
of  sentiment.  These  harsh  accusations,  I  should 
hope,  are  much  more  frequently  made  than  merited; 
harsh,  because  when  we  teke  away  a  man's  integrity, 
what,  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  do  we  leave  him  ? 
Man  at  his  first  setting  out  on  his  earthly  pilgrimage, 
is,  as  his  Creator  intended  he  should  ^  an  admirer 
of  virtue.  All  his  inclinations — all  his  propensities — * 
all  his  bestirring  powers  inlist  themselves  in  her  train. 
His  soul  is  then  fresh  and  new — ^bis  feelings  ardent 
and  in  their  first  bloom;  before  the  winds  of  spring 
have  swept  over  their  cradle,  or  dispoiled  them  of 
any  portion  of  iheir  delicacy.  But,  at  this  early 
period,  he  makes  a  poor  casuist  on  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature,  or  of  such  institutions  as, are  the 
work  of  human  beings.  Those  delightful  mental 
virions  that  present  themselves  in  the  morning  of  life 
Ave  err,  not  in  warmly  admiring,  not  in  even  hastily 
adopting,  but  in  believing  they  will  stand  the  test  of 
future  and  fuller  experience.;  in  forgetting  that 
human  passions,  and  of  the  worst  cast,  will  mix  witli 


generous  sentiments;  and/ alas!  soon  dispel  the  se- 
ductions of  a  too  refined  philosophy  and  of  a  too 
sanguine  morality !  Long^  long  has  probably  faded 
away  with  most  of  us  the  sweet  and  solemn  imagery 
in  which  .we  had  invested  our  earlier  notions !  Like 
scenes  of  infancy  which  we  revisit  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  we  may  still  preserve  for  them  a  fondness  of  re- 
collection, but  the  charm  that  gave  them  their  en- 
chantment is  no  more !  We  must  distinguish,  if  we 
wish  not  to  charge  one  another  foolishly,  between 
change  of  sentiment  with,  and  without  relaxation  of 
principle.  Change  of  sentiment,  without  relaxation 
of  principle,  may  take  place  with  the  full  accordance 
of  virtue  ;  nay,  it  may  even  happen  that  virtue  would 
be  very  justly  offended  by  the  omission  of  such 
change.*  Uut  when  our  former  opinions,  neither 
superficially  formed,  nor  unheedfully  entertained,  are 
relinquished,  not  because  our  judgment  of  men  and 
things  can  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  altered  ;  not  be- 
cause we  cease  to  think  and  feel  as  we  have  ever- 
more thought  and  felt  on  the  great  points  of  religion^ 
or  policy,  but  merely  because  we  suffer  selfish  motives 
and  interested  views  to  guide  us;  merely  because 


*  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Qld  Whigs,'* 

wherein  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the  charges  of  inconsistency 

brought  against  him  in  his  ^^  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu. 

tjon,"  observes,  ^^  it  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  wrong  in  his  book, 

as  tliat  he  has  therein  belied  his  whole  life.   I  believe,  if  he  could 

venture  to  value  himself  upon  any  thing,  it  is  upon  the  virtue  of 

^consistency  that  he  would  value  himself  the  most.     Strip  him  of 

this,  and  you  leave  him  naked  indeed."  P.  50.    Mr.  Burke  was, 

<it  this  period,  loaded  with  tliQ  grossest  charges  and  abuse,  from 

all  quarters,  on  his  presumed  political  delinquencies.     lie  then 

proceeds  tdshew,  in  various  instances,  where  he  v%as  reproached 

vith  changing  his  sentiments  and  acting  inconsistently,  that  he 

'^as  (and  at  the  time  was  considered  as  being)  perfectly  con. 

Sistent;  anjd  adds,   ^^  people  could  then  distinguish  between  a 

difference  in  conduct  under  a  variation  of  circumstances^  aod^M 

lAconsitftency  in  priu^iple,*'     lb.  34, 

t   9. 


we  htve  taken  passession,  it  may  be^  of  a  higher  an4 
more  commanding  ground,  and  can  better  see  from 
wirhat  quarter  the  wind  blows,  or  the  sun  shines :  such 
an  abandonment  of  our  principles  has  certainly  little 
to  do  with  integrity,  nor  any  thing  to  expect  from 
candoyr. 

If  opinions  have  been  t^en  up  with  any  solidity  of 
judgment,  any  staidness  of  mind,  and  there  has  been 
no  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  no  disturb- 
ance of  that  balance  of  political  power,  by  which,  in 
0ur  temporal  relations,  we  may  be  said  ''  to  live,  move,> 
and  hare  our  being,''  there  seems  but  very  narrow 
ground  for  change  of  political  sentiment.  But  when 
BO  period  can  be  pointed  out  in  any  records,  ancient 
or  modem,  where  an  alteration  so  total  has  taken  place 
in  every  thing  associated  with  the  political  destiny  of 
this  kingdom  and  of  Europe  as  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
it  is  impossible  a  thinking  mind  should  have  stood 
still  in  this  incessant  revolution  of  order  and  anarchy, 
this  reiterated  violation  by  bad  men  of  all  that  consti- 
tuted the  pride  and  security  of  the  good.  It  is  the 
part,  I  conceive,  of  such  a  mind  not  to  lie  dormant 
^^hile  all  is  in  commotion  about  it ;  not  to  fix  and  settle 
in  sentiments  (however  abstractedly  just,  or  pleasing) 
the  solidity  of  which  time  has  crummed  to  pieces  the 
moment  they  came  into  collision  with  experience; 
but  to  go  on  "  from  strength  to  strength ;"  to  be  con* 
stantly  adding  to  its  present  stores;  constantly  review- 
ing and  recasting  its  Jcnowledge ;  correcting  what  is 
erroneous  in  its  judgment;  examining  what  is  doubt- 
ful in  its  propensities ;  discarding  what  is  delusive  in 
its  theory ;  and  extirpating  what  is  deleterious^  or  even 
only  hazardous  in  its  practice.  The  shame  is  not,  I 
conceive,  in  entertaining  error  in  early  life,  but  in 
persisting  therein  when  increasing  years  discover  it 
to  be  error.  It  is  surely  no  reproach  to  trace  back 
the  steps  that  have  conducted  us  to  wrong  notions,  and 
that  lYOuldj  if  pursued  and  acted  upon,  have  led  ui 


M  to  Improper  conduct ;  and  again,  before  our  son  4e« 
cliaes  and  we  lose  eunBdves  iu  darkness,  to  fall  in  with 
tbat  load  on  which  we  left,  and  still  meet  with,  the 
sober^  the  decent,  the  virtuous  part  of  the  oocnniQnit|r 
ail  travelling,  and  vf  ho,  recc^ecting  perhaps  the  an* 
ceritj  of  our  hearts  aod  the  fervour  of  oar  feeitnn^ 
are  &w  of  them  disposed  to  reainiiaate  upon  us  the  ta- 
tility  of  our  deviation.  Nor  is  it,  possibly,  any  maleiial 
disadvantage  we  may  have  sustained,  when  we  return 
more  staid  for  our  errors;  more  awed  by  our  rash« 
ness ;  inorc  impnn'cd  by  our  researches^  and  more 
convinced,  by  the  experience  which  time  and  reflec- 
tion have  brought  with  them,  that  the  support  of  re« 
gular  government,  temperately  administered,  is  the 
support  pf  public  order  and  happiness,  and  systematic 
opposition  to  such  government,  the  utter  and  com^eat 
plague  and  disturbance  of  both. 

But  no  charges  of  apostacy  shall  ever  weigh  with 
my  mind,  that,  in  this  instance,  feels  its  own  inno«- 
cence,  to  desert  that  line  of  political  conduct,  which, 
after  the  best  exercise  of.  my  reflection,  i  may  feel  it 
my  duty  to  adopt  *     I  will  acknowledge  the  right  of 

fietitiooing,  while  petitk)ns  are  couched  in  deoorow 
angnage  and  contain  constitutional  sentiments ;  but 
where  the  turbulent  demagogue  puts  his  soul  int^ 
tevery  sentence,  and  insolently  vilifies  the  very  autho* 
rities  to  which  he  appeals,  I  will  dare  to  say,  that  the 
sooner  such  rights  are  taken  away  from  such  abusers 
of  them  the  better.     I  will  contend  for  freedom  of 


*  Lord  Erskine,  a  name  deservedly  dear  in  tlie  annals  of  Erfg« 
Itsh  freedom,  is  stated  to  ha?e  observed,  some  time  back,  on  th« 
third  reading  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  that  ^^  he  did  not  noir 
hold  the  opinions  which  he  did,  when  he  formerly  signed  a  paper 
upon  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform;  he  did  not  now  hold 
these  opinions  to  the  same  extent ;  and  to  those  who  said  ha 
ovght  to  be  consistent,  he  would  say,  he  was  bound  to  nothing 
^t  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  ddtnxb«\  \)l¥a»t\aasi<«»ivr 


sentiment^  so  long  as  freedom  of  sentiment  is  contain* 
ed  within  proper  bounds;  but  the  moment  those 
bounds  are  so  crossly  violated  as  to  convert  it  into  a 
wanton,  and  often  wicked  defamation  of  all  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  revere,  I  will  turn  from  it  as 
I  would  from  a  fury.     I  will  speak  up  for  the  liberty 

•  of  the  press,  so  long  as  that  liberty  is  made  subser- 
vient, in  my  estimation,  to  the  ends  of  good  govern- 
ment and  sound  religion ;  but  when  it  is  surfeited 

.  and  choked  by  licentiousness — when  it  becomes  the 
pander  of  hypocrisy  and  the  handmaid  of  revolution/ 
mighty  as  have  been  its  services,  and  dreadful  a» 
would  be  its  extinction,  I  shudder  to  be  an  advocate 
for  such  liberty  any  longer.  I  will  venture  still  to 
think,  that  the  abettors  of  unjust  and  unnecessary 
wars  will  have  a  dreadful  account  to  settle  here- 
after with  the  ''  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords;" 
but  when  these  wars  are,  though  it  may  be  in  their 
remoter  consequences,  strictly  defensive ;  when  they 
liave  insured  our  salvation  at  home,  and  struck  a 
wholesome  terror  into  our  iminlting  enemies  abroad  ; 
Aiuch  as  I  may  deplore  the  devastation,  I  must  admit 
the  necessity,  the  policy,  the  very  righteousness  of 
them.  1  once  thought  differently.  I  would  to  God 
that  it  were  permitted  me,  with  a  good  conscience,  to 
think  ditferently  now,  for  every  heart  must  rejoice  to 
be  on  the  side  of  mercy.  But  that  benevolent  delu- 
sion is  gone  by ;  and  while  I  feel  it  right  to  acknow- 
ledge my  error,  I  grieve  that  it  should  turn  out  to 
have  been  an  error ! 

Taking  the  course  of  events  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  down  to  the  present 
time,  I  ask.  Sir,  what  prudent  man  would  be  justified 
in  retaining  the  same  opinions  throughout  the  various 
stages  of  that  eventful  and  unparalleled  period? — 
Youth  must  have  allowances  made  for  its  enthusiasm ; 
manhood  for  its  sternness  of  c\\at«LcXeT,  ^o^\fc\^^\vN| 

hard  experience;    old  age  for  \U  vtvcxe^^vsx^  %xv^^^- 
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«titions  and  its  increasing  timidity :  but  neither  youth, 
nor  manhood^  nor  old  age,  can  deserve  apology  for 
reposing  in  the  sentiments  of  other  days,  when  other 
days  are  passed  away  like  a  vision  of  the  night.  What 
is  reason  given  us  for  but  constantly  to  exercise,  and 
thereby  constantly  to  improve ;  to  be  always  upon  the 
wing,  and  watchful  of  the  passing  current  of  events, 
and  shaping  her  course  accordingly  ?  With  the  best 
exercise  of  this  faculty,  we,  alas !  but  too  often  and  too 
lamentably  err;  nor  can  any  man  review  the  tenor  of 
his  past  moral,  or  political  life,  without  regret  for  the 
rashness  of  many  of  his  sentiments,  and  for  the  impro- 
priety of  much  of  his  conduct.  The  present  is  a  state  . 
of  most  severe  probation.  We  are  easily  deluded 
into  wrong  feelings  and  propensities  before  our  judg- 
ment is  matured ;  before  commerce  with  the  world 
convinces  us  that  the  world  is  not  made  for  refined 
speculations.  Time,  however,  rolls  on,  and  as  reflec- 
tion is  enabled  to  select  better  materials,  she  casts  be- 
hind her  the  worthless  treasures  of  her  youth.  But 
he  who  in  early  life  takes  up  his  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions, and  is  unwilling  to  lay  them  down  even  as 
old  age  approaches ;  who,  once  an  espouser  of  erro- 
neous opinions,  is  always  an  espouser  of  them ;  once 

.  an  enemy  to  the  executive  government  of  his  country, 
is  always  an  enemy;  turns  surely  his  experience  to 
little  account,  and  suffers  time,  and  reason,  and  re- 
flection all  to  grow  old  in  vain  !  Allow  the  possibility 
of  any  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  to  think,  and  to 
ipeak,andto  write  at  this  moment,  as  he  had  thought, 
and  spoken,  and  written,  five  and  twenty,  or  thirty 
years  ago — what  sort  of  a  figure  would  such  a  person 
cat  now  ?  A  very  sorry  one  truly,  let  him  be  pos- 
sessed of  what  integrity  he  may ;  a  very  dangerous 
and  desperate  one  without  integrity:  an  absolute  trai- 
tor to  his  kin^  and  country  in  the  latter  ease.^vAxv^X 
reqr  much  unlike  our  modem  Whig-i^Tuv^v^edi  wv\ 

t/mou  Society  opponents  of  the  measwea  ol^vxi^&\rj 


in  the  tbamt. — I  have  done — I  nbir  resume  my 
tdbieet 

Ibid  I  net  fear  to  meet  a  mighty  master  in  the  9ci<^ 
ence  of  finance  apon  hks  own  ground^  i  should  be  al* 
Biofit  tempted  to  deny  what  yon,  Sir,  and  yemr  party 
•o  strenaoaaly  insist  upon,  both  the  probability  oiF Mi- 
nisters renewing  the  property  tax  (in  consequence  of 
tins  snspenMon),  andi  the  sad  effects  of  such  a  tax, 
eieB  if  it  were  saddled  apon  the  nation  again.  *'  i  am 
no  €n»lor  as  Brutus  is,"  and  can  therefore  only  f^in-' 
ly  declare,  that,  of  att  modes  of  taxation  hitherto  de- 
liiaed,.  it  seemed  to  me  to  bear  most  eqnitabty  npon 
the  varioas  ranks  of  the  eommianity,  and  alk>wing  that 
toIieraUy  apright  returns  were  made,  to  prortde  for 
the  wants  of  the  Government  in  the  least  oppressive 
manner  to  the  great  masa  of  the  people.  My  adtho- 
litiM,  indeed,  may  not  be  drawn  from  so  rich  a  source 
as  the  property-tax  lacabrations  of  this  learned  C»en« 
tleman ;  hmt  I  have  stiH  thought  some  dependance 
might  be  placed  upon  them,  and  considered  rhaturely^ 
ibeyf  kave  a|^nroved  themselves  to  my  reason,  though 
I  daresay  they  may  tarn  out  the  mere  deductiona  of 
io&ntfi  and  idiots,  when  exposed  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
hiik  Howerer,  I  will  for  once  play  a  desperate  game. 
I.  a^ll,  mm  pericula,  back  Mr.  Yansktart's  finance 
abilitiea  against  Mr.  Glover's ;  and  till  I  find  better 
proofc  to  the  contrary  tinan  his  pamphlet  has  famish* 
ed  BKS  wtth„  (not  at  the  same  time.  Sir,  wishing  to 
deny  that  it  may  be,  as  yon  represent  it,  one  of  the 
.^even  wonders  of  the  world)  I  will  venture  to  con- 
clude Vf'xtk  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
prQperty4ax  '^was,  in  fact,  the  cheapest  tax  that 
coakt  faie  levied '' — that  ''  it  did  not  affect  the  manu- 
fiKtitrer,  eitlier  in  bi&  raw  materials  or  intermediate 
profits'' — that ''  it  was  equally  favourable  to  the  af^ri- 
cif/ivml  ckum^  as  comparatively  few  of  that  number 
pMetjf — that  "  if  it  was  rejected,  tVve  ^^\:  wasX  ^- 
v^i0tmfy  be  loaei%.   aa  taxe^  at  sl  mov«  Vovcc^^^iiA^ 


pressure  must  be  levied  on  them  in  its  sfcad" — and 
'^that  he  could  view  the  present  bustle  making 
against  it,  as  little  else  than  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor/**  There  vms  another  good  point 
in  this  tax  which  \^'e  may  in  vain  look  for  in  any 
other,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  approve  itself  to  mobi" 
lity,  whatever  it  may  do  as  to  nobility  feelings,  '^  It 
reached  (as  an  Hon.  Member  observed)  those  wealthy 
men  who  lived  like  beggars,  and  made  them  pay  like 
princes/'f 

As  to  our  military  establishment,  which  you  repre- 
sent as  so  enormous  and  as  fraught  with  so  much 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I  cannot,  I  con- 
fess, see  it  in  the  formidable  light  in  which  you  have 
drawn  it.  I  should  feel  much  greater  cause  for  fear 
in  any  further  reductions  in  that  branch  of  our  expen-, 
diture  than  have  already  taken  place.  France,  at  an 
early  period  of  her  revolution,  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  military  government,  which,  of  necessity,  other 
states  were  obliged  to  adopt,  and  which  the  present 
policy  of  the  times  will,  in  some  measure,  force  upon 
us  a  continuance  in.  Fifty  years  back,  and  what 
were  the  greatest  military  establishments  on  the  Con- 
tinent? A  mere  shadow  of  their  present  gigantic 
form  and  features.  Is  the  first  empire  of  the  world 
to  be  confined  to  the  pettyest  establishment?  Are 
we  to  palsy  the  glory  and  wither  the  strength  of  Eng- 


*  Debate  in  the  Commoas,  March  12,  ISIT,  during  the  pre- 
I0!itation  of  Petitions  against  the  Income  Tax. 

+  Mr,  Lushington,  irt  the  Cofnmons,  March  1,  1817.  Mr. 
Coke,  on  this  occasion,  is  reported,  I  thinly,  to  have  said,  that 
^'  while  the  tax  continued,  we  did  not  possess  a  free  Constitu. 
tion,"  In  this  Gentleman's  opinion  we  probably  never  shall. 
A.  free  Constitution  knows  little  of  taxes,  and  nothing  at  all  of 
tests  or  tithes — out  of  the  hands  of  a  lay  impropriator.  A  free 
Constitution  should  make  us  free  of  all  such  oppressions.  A 
free  Constitution  should  be  bottomed  upoi\atT^w?.-tiW^\\\Ac\wi>w« 
Nation,  a  becoming  corner  stone  to  w\\\ch  iftv^\k\.  ^o^^\\3\^  ^^^^  *^^- 
iaiaed  b/ tiwniag  the  ''bouse  of  prayer^'  vulo'*^  «^Ol^vvoI^>c^^^^'^" 


land  at  the  moment  that  strength  has  preserved  and 
that  glory  has  Astonished  the  nations  of  the  earth? 
Will  there  be  no  future  calls  upon  us  for  exertion? 
Is  Austria  repositig  after  her  fatigues  ?  Is  Prussia 
living  upon  the  recollection  of  her  past  heroism  ?  Is 
Russia  melting  down  her  enormous  powers  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  making  her  holy  alliance  thd^  bond 
of  future  security  to  all  around  her  ?  Is  your  favorite 
trans-atlantic  republic  tired  of  war's  alarms,  and 
creeping  into  her  den  to  deliberate  upon  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  morals  of  her  people  ?  Why 
then  should  Great  Britain  rest  upon  her  laurels? 
Why  should  she  alone  be  inert  and  languid,  when 
every  kingdom  around  her  is  casing  itself  in  steel? 
When  Prance  is  bitter  against  her — when  America 
is  bitter  against  her — and  when  all  envy  her  (in  the 
midst  of  their  acknowledgments)  as  the  heart  and 
soul  of  that  confederacy  which  has  broken  the  chains 
of  Europe,  and  given  life  once  more  to  the  vanquished 
and  almost  despairing  nations  of  the  world  ?  And 
yet  you  County  orators  must  come  forward  and  bolt 
out  your  assurances  that  England  will  be  ruined  by 
her  enormous  military  establishment!  Surely  Mr. 
Harvey's  charge  of  hypocrisy  might  almost  be  deemed 
to  stand  good  against  you  here ! 

I  will  not  further  attempt  to  controvert  your  idle 
position  that  Ministers  are  employing  a  useless  force 
on  the  borders  of  France.  Others,  and  of,  at  least,  as 
great  depth  of  judgment  as  yourselves,  seem  disposed 
to  think  differently,  and  believe  that  they  could  not 
be  withdrawn  without  injury  to  the  common  cause.* 


*  Mr.  Brou/^ham,  in  his  late  motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
made  it,  I  think,  one  of  his  arguments  against  the  measures  ojf 
Government,  tliat  the  grand  powers  of  Europe  were  not  alto- 
gether  bo  peaceably  disposed  as  many  were  inclined  to  imagine, 

and  that  even  alarming  symptoms  pteva\\ci<i  \iv  ^orcve  (\uarters. 

If  Hits  be  so^  it  would  seem  that  out  nuVvUtj  ioxt^  q\x  V\jl^  Cq\3l\:v- 


The  expence  of  our  military  establishment  is  despitfa* 
ble  compared  with  its  utility.  If  you  take  it  in  the 
other  light,  and  insist  upon  its  being  dangerous  to  our 
liberties,*  I  answer,  no — it  is  only  dangerous  to  our 
licentiousness — it  is  only  dangerous  to  ractious  dema- 
gogues— to  restless  revolutionists — to  inflammatory 
County  declaimers — to  a  deluded  and  unhappy  popu- 
lace  who  are  tempted  to  open  their  ears  to  such  ab- 
surd harangues,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  true  bills 
found  against  their  rulers  and  governors.  Even  in  a 
mere  debtor  and  creditor  view  of  the  transaction— 
and  you  seem  to  have  no  souls  for  any  other  view  of 
it — there  is  little,  perhaps,  to  censure  in  this  disposal 
of  our  military  force.  For  what  could  we  do  with 
such  a  mass  of  idle  hands  at  home!     They  may 


nent  is  not  unnecessary.  The  fact,  liowever,  probably  is,  as 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  above  debate  represented  it,  '^  that  this 
corps  being  annexed  witli  the  Allies,  had  greatly  tended  to  con. 
ciliate  the  French  people,  and'  to  remove  from  their  minds  all 
idea  of  conquest,  or  dominion  on  the  part  of  this  Country." 

^  I  beg  leave  here  to  quote  a  remark  from  an  authority  to 
which  my  Lord  Albemarle  and  Mr.  Coke,  with  all  of  their  school, 
will  probably  be  inclined  to  bow  with  greater  readiness,  when  it 
is  recollected  on  how  many  occasions  that  authority  chimes  ia 
with  their  own  views  and  sentiments.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de« 
termlne  how  far  such  an  opinion  may  be  warranted;  I  am  only 
concerned  to  give  it  as  I  find  it.  ^^  To  a  Sovereign  who  feels 
himself  supported,  not  only  by  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
Country,  but  by  a  well  regulated  standing  army,  the  rudest,  the 
most  groundless,  and  the  most  licentious  remonstrances  can  give 
little  disturbance.  Jla  can  safely  pardon,  or  neglect  them,  and 
his  consciousness  of  his  superiority  naturally  disposes  him  to  do 
so.  That  degree  tof  liberty  Z9hich  approaches  to  licentiousness , 
can  be  tolerated  only  in  Countries  where  the  Sovereign  is  secured 
by  a  well  regulated  standing  artny.^^ 

Adam  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  IL  p.  313. 
-^  It  does  not  appear  that  a  standing  army  was  contemplated  by 
this  writer  in  so  dangerous  a  ti^ht  as  it  is  viewed  by  some;  and 
he  pretty  plainly^  I  think,  evinces  tUat,  \t\  i\  totivi^V.  ^\aX.^  ^"^ 
societyy  something  beyond  the  commouu^vi^X  ^^ov*^^  ol  >^cife\»»'^ 
muf,  at  times^  be  necessary  to  preserve  tVve  ^\]\j!Vvi Ax'W^o^^^M* 


abroad,  indeed,  be  maintained  at  a  greater  expencc, 
but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  better  fed,  better 
taught,  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  awing  those 
into  an  obedience  to  regular  Government  and  a  ful- 
filment of  regular- treaties,  whom  experience  has  in- 
structed us  to  place  no  confidence  in  where  we  have 
no  authority. 

In  purer  periods  than  ours,  and  in  the  most  ancient 
common- wealths,  the  proportion  of  military,  as  you 
must  be  aware,  was  much  greater,  compared  with  the 
existing  population,  than  it  is  at  present.  This  wa» 
eminently  the  case  in  the  states  of  Greece,  at  their 
earliest  periods,  when  men  were  soldiers  from  neces- 
sity, and  at  the  time. of  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Romans  also,  though  it  consorted  not  with  their  po- 
licy to  permit  their  armies  to  approach  too  near  the 
capital,  had  yet  numerous  forces  dispersed  throughout 
the  different  provinces,  and  which,  combined,  would 
have  constituted  an  immense  military  mass.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  our  soldiers  enervate  ther-^.selves.  Rome 
did  not  dare  to  do  it,  either  in  the  dawn  of  her  repub- 
lican, or  in  the  zenith  of  her  imperial  glory.  Her 
legions  were  incessantly  engaged,  and  sometimes  even 
in  unneeded  labours,  sooner  than  she  would  run  the 
danger  of  suffering  them  to  live  without  employment. 
"Publius  Nasica  (observes  Montesquieu)  made  the 
Romans  build  a  fleet  of  ships  at  a  time  when  they  had 
no  occasion  for  such  a  force :  these  people  dreaded 
idleness  more  than  an  enemy."*  Tacitus,  speaking 
of  Caius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  remarks,  "  that 
he  sedulously  exercised  the  legions,  carefully  revived 
the  ancient  discipline,  as  hx  as  without  the  assistance 
of  a  war  the,  same  could  be  revived,  and  acted  with 
the  same  care  and  circumspection  as  if  a  formidable 
enemy  had  been  at  hand."-f     By  only  q.  short  reces% 


.A/Vea/iJFaiioftheHomauEinpue.       \  Ktiti^\^»  "^^io^V^^kW, 


from  their  accustomed  discipline,  and  by  listening  to 
mutinous  discourses,  were  the  three  legions  of  Blesus 
spirited  up  to  sedition  upon  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
rius.* And  let  our  veterans  but  now  revisit  their  na- 
tive soil,  and  they  shall  not  want  their  Percenniuses 
to  arouse  them  to  a  like  forgetfulness  of  their  gallan- 
try and  their  duty.  Believe ,  me  they  are  much  safer 
abroad,  than  to  return  home  and  be  disbanded  among 
a  populace  so  discontented  and  mutinous  as  inflam- 
matory spirits  and  inflammatory  speeches  are  every 
day  making  them.* 

In  descanting  upon  this  part  of  the  sul^ect.  Sir,  you 
strike  out  into  ground  which  was  prudently  avoided 
by  your  precursors,  and  which  but  to  evince  the  ex- 
tent of  your  rancour  against  all  Ministerial  measures, 
right  or  wrong,  I  see  not  any  necessity  for  your  hav- 
ing occupied  at  all.     Here,  therefore  you  must  be 
considered  as  standing  alone,  and  consequently  to  you 
alone  will  the  remarks  in  this  part  of  my  letter  be  ap*^ 
plicable.    You  begin  with  a  profession  of  your  "  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  theRevolution  of  1688,"f 
and  assure  us,  that  "  with  respect  to  the  present  state 
of  Parliamentary  representation,  you  are  decidedly  a 
reformist,*'  f  but  that  you  still  think  "  annual  parlia- 
ments would  be  annual  riots,  and  universal  suffrage 
.universal  confusion."  f    Their  present  duration,  how- 
ever, you  consider  '^  as  too  extended.*'    So  far,  so  well ; 
nor  will  the  best  friends  of  freedom,  perhaps,  materially 
differ  from  you  in  these  cool  and  qualified  positions. 
That  septennial  and  triennial  parliaments  would  pro- 
bably be  found  much  alike  as  to  their  bearings  on  the 
liberty,  or  slavery,  on  the  misfortunes,  or  prosperity 
of  the  country,  is  an  opinion  very  generally,  and,  1 
think,  very  justly  entertained.     Still,  reflecting  men 
may  be  permitted  to  differ  on  a  point  so  dubious. 


*  AaaaJs.    Book  L  t  Norfolk  CVitoiAc\e,  K^rvVVi* 


without  the  least  impeachment  of  their  poh'tical  saga- 
city, or  their  political  integrity.  But  when  you  pro- 
ceed to  canvass  "the  commencement  of  that  system  in 
•which  Ministers  had  been  engaged  (o  overturn  the 
liberties  of  the  country*'* — when  you  trace,  what  you 
are  pleased  to  term,  "  their  weakness  and  their  trea- 
chery during  the  periods  of  the  American  and  French 
Revolutions*'* — when  you  tell  us  that  the  Government 
of  Ireland  is,  at  this  moment,  "  little  better  than  a 
compleat  military  despotism"* — ^you  lose  the  clue  of 
your  political  sagacity,  and  shew  yourself  in,  by  no 
means,  such  a  light  as  a  popular  representative  would 
wish  to  be  viewed  by  his  affectionate  constituents. 

The  American  war  is  not,  I  think,  a  subject  for 
declamation  with  those  who  soberly  consider  whence 
that  war  originated,  how  it  was  conducted,  and  to 
what  results  it  led.  I  believe  we  may  thank  certain 
patriots,  bearing  a  pretty  near  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Coke  and  his  associates,  for  both  its  disaffected  causes 
and  its  disasterous  consequences.  The  easiness  of 
Administration,  at  that  period,  towards  a  celebrated 
demagogue,  who  defied  their  authority  and  insulted 
their  decrees,  very  materially,  it  was  thought,  tended 
to  encourage  the  Americans  in  their  opposition  to  the 
regular  enactments  of  Parliament,  though  certainly 
the  ground  work  (sufficiently  inadequate)  had  been 
laid  some  time  before.  The  measures  of  Government^ 
as  is  well  known^  were,  in  the  course  of  the  contest^ 
most  unfortunate.  But  it  was  not  Ministers  that  lost 
us  America,  and  that^  by  losing  it,  effected  the  sepa- 
ration of  Ireland,  in  her  legislative  capacity,  from 
Great  Britain,  paved  the  way  to  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  to  every  contempt  of  estab- 
lished Government  and  established  Religion,  to  which 
that  Revolution  has  given  rise.  No,  Sir,  it  was  not 
the  British  Ministry  that  accomplished  all  these  cala- 
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mities,  that  opefied  all  these  filuices^  and  let  m  the 
flood  of  sedition  and  profaneness,  which,  from  that 
moment  up  to  the  present  time,  has  deluged  the  land 
— it  was  the  Hampden  patriots — the  Whig-principled 
politicians — the  abominable  and  rancourous  spirit  of 
i^ARTY,  that  tore  this  jewel  from  the  crown  of  England 
and  left  us  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  world.  AH 
our  measures  went  out  of  our  hands  ready  palsied, 
and  nearly  as  well  known  to  the  American  Congress 
as  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  all>  of  consequence, 
was  failure  and  disgrace.  But  what  was  thedestruc* 
tion  of  national  honour  to  men  who  proved,  by  their 
conduct,  how  little  they  knew,  or  cared  about  honour  > 
In  all  instances,  indeed,  of  inveterate  political  conten-- 
tion,  it  cannot  be  but  that  a  nation  must  suffer.  This 
was  notoriously  the  case  with  Carthage  when  she  had 
to  contend  against  her  powerful  rival  for  her  exist- 
ence. War  was  declared  without  vigour,  and  peace 
came  without  profit.  This,  in  some  measure,  has 
been  the  case  too  with  England  in  her  late  tremendous 
efforts,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  had  she 
unfortunately  lost  any  of  those  battles  she  so  glori- 
ously won.  Nothing  has  kept  down  the  seditious 
tendency  of  the  base  part  of  her  population,  but  the 
invincible  and  crowning  fortune  of  her  resistance. 

Mr.  Belsham,  a  name  dear  to  the  Dissenters,  but 
worthless,  and,  I  trust,  ever  so  to  continue  with  every 
man  inlhis  kingdom,  who  is  not  a  Dissenter;  Mr. 
Belsham,  in  dmwing  the  character  of  his  present 
Majesty,  has  scrupled  not  to  observe,  '^  Never  was  it 
suspected  that  the  contest  by  which  an  empire  was 
rent  asunder;  by  which  every  political,  civd  and 
social  tie  was  dissolved  that  can  unite  and  endear 
nation  to  nation,  or  man  to  man,  cost  this  Monarch  a 
«igh  or  a  tear/'^    Such  is  the  cold-blooded  deduction 


*  History  of  Great  Britain.    \o\.  \11. 


of  this  amiable  Sectariat.  I  envy  not  the  mind  that 
cart  feel  any  admiration  for  such  an  historian^  or  any 
respect  for  such  a  calumniator  of  his  Sovereign.  His 
history,  like  his  religion,  is  adapted  to  unhappy  times, 
nvhen  men  remember,  indeed,  that  they  have  rulers, 
but  forget  that  they  owe  them  submission  ;  when  they 
acknowledge  they  have  an  established  llelig;ion  and 
an  established  Government,  but  feel  so  little  venera- 
tion for  the  one,  and  so  little  pride  in  the  other,  as 
i-almly  to  see  thoni  insulted  by  every  pestiferous  writer 
(hat  chuscs  to  give  them  up  to  the  Ostracism. 

We  fchonld  condemn  no  man  by  implication.  And 
yet,  the  conclusions  from  premises  may  occasionally 
be  so  barefaced,  as  hardly  to  admit  a  possibility  of 
entirely  getting  rid  of  them.  When  you  exclaim, 
*'and  why  were  the  Americans  to  be  involved  in  des- 
truction? Becahse,  forsooth,  they  oppose  taxation 
without  representation  ; — and  this  was  pretty  much 
what  our  Parliament  was  now"* — who  can  forbear 
the  inference,  that,  if  you  advocated  the  American 
war  upon  this  principle,  and  rejoiced  in  their  resist- 
ance, though  carried  to  the  extent  of  rebellion  and  re- 
volution, you  would  not  censure  the  same  resistance 
at  home,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  even 
though  it  might  lead  to  the  same  unfortunate  results  ?f 
I  ou  have  lived  however.  Sir,  to  see  this  people 
emerge  from  davevy  and  become  an,  in  dependent 
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-k  On  nearly  tht*  »anie  principle  that  the  Americans  resisted 
taxaiion^Tfiuny  of  thcmobt  populous  diRtrictn  of  Kngland  might 
resist  it  now.  If  1  mistake  not, some  of  the  Io^hI  Freeholders  of 
the  County  of  Middlesex  did,  at  that  period,  manifest  a  disposi. 
tion  of  this  kind  ;  and  no  wonder,  when,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  reign,  they  uclually  elected  their  representative  with 
an  outlawry  hanging  over  his  head.  The  Whig  notions  of  thoH« 
day$^(b)  do  means  diirelished  in  our  own)  taught  men  to  be. 
7/V»v»,  lUni  ^^  taxation  no  tytauny^'  via%A)ft%l«kVk%NN\i\%^\i^  ^^  \vi. 


nation.     And  what,  let  me  ask,  with  many  exceptions 
indeed  of  private  worth  and  virtue,  what  has  the 
American  Revolution  produced  after  a  period  of  forty 
years  ? — A  horde  of  disaffected  subjects  from  every 
civilized  State  in  Europe  !     A  collection  of  the  dregs 
of  society  from  every  climate  on  the  surface  of  the 
-globe!     A  union  of  all  the  unprincipled,  the  dis- 
contented, and  the  seditious,  that  can  be  blown  toge- 
ther from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ! — all  combining 
in  one  heterogeneous  mass,  with    no   principle  of 
honour  towards  foreign  nations,  and  with  as  little 
towards  each  other !     Discarding  with  disdain  that 
only  cement  of  regular  society,  an   established  re- 
ligion, and  introducing,  in  lieu  thereof,  as  many 
"feiths  as  there  are  complexions  of  character,  and 
scarcely  one  that  will  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to 
make  them  fit  for  ''  murders,  stratagems,  and  spoils !" 
Such,  Sir,  is  that  celebrated  Republic,  for  whose  ex- 
emption .from  British  taxation  you  so  earnestly  con- 
tended, and  in  whose  deliverance  from  British  op- 
pression you  so  sincerely  rejoiced.     In  these  senti- 
ments I  feel  myself  bom  out  by  all  I  have  seen,  read, 
and  heard ;  and  in  these  sentiments  I  will  therefore 
rest,  let  them  be  in  consonance  or  dissonance  with 
friend  or  foe. 

In  adverting  to  the  French  revolution,  you  express 
your  approbation  of  it  at  its  commencement,  because 
you  thought  it  would  put  an  end  to  Gallic  despotism. 
Sir,  many  persons,  of  all  parties,  at  that  early  period, 
indulged,  I  believe,  in  the  same  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings. "  The  French  revolution  (says  a  great  and 
celebrated  character,  whom  I  feel  proud  to  quote,)  in 
its  earlier  stages  was  looked  upon  with  a  favourable 
eye  by  the  people  of  this  country.  We  all  regarded 
it  as  the  virtuous  effort  of  a  great  nation  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  its  Government ;  a8thefrvewdsa?V\Vi^'«^ 
ire  looked  upon  it  with  an  iuduAgetvl  e^e  ;  ^w^  A- 
though  we  saw  things  which  we  cou\^  woV.  ^^\^xon^» 


we  were  willing  to  hope  that  the  evil  would  be  tran- 
sitory and  the  good  permanent."*  Too  soon,  how- 
ever, were  the  most  enthuniaHtic  among  us  compelled 
to  exchange  congratulation  for  abhorrence.  The 
mournful  records  of  that  "  field  of  blood/'  glaring 
with  crime,  and  deterring  the  philosopher  from  all 
speculations  upon  the  perfectibility  of  national  go- 
vernments and  the  reformation  of  national  abuses,  are 
before  the  public.  Your  view  of  their  proceedings 
must,  I  am  sure,  be  in  unison  with  that  of  every  friend 
to  humanity.  But  when,  Sir,  in  the  exuberance  of 
your  zeal,  or  the  plenitude  of  your  resentment,  you 
go  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  '*  the  Bourbons  were,  are, 
and  always  will  be  the  most  despotic  tyrants  in  the 
world,"  and  that  "the  present  King  of  France  is 
notoriously  a  Usurper/'  what  is  this  but  defamation 
run  mad — a  contradiction  to  the  universally  allowed 
legitimacy  of  this  restoration,-)- and  a  ridiculous  attempt 


*  Mr.  Windham's  Speech  on  the  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
December  30,  1794. 

f  Mr.  Coke,  upon  nnoth^r  late  ominous  County  Meeting  ocm 
casion,  had  remarked  (Norwich  Mercury,  March  30,  1816,) 
that  ^Mie  had  always  considered  the  lute  American  war  and  the 
one  now  closed  with  France,  as  unjiiht  and  unprincipled  wars. 
He  asked,  in  what  situation  are  \¥e  now  left?  Why,  the  ivar 
against  France  has  left  us  saddled  with  a  d«  bt  of  £^B00,000,000. 
And  what  was  the  object  of  that  war  ?  To  set  up  an  usurper  in 
France,  in  the  room  of  him  who  filled  the  Throne  al  (he  voice  of 
the  People,**  Can  any  inference  be  more  utijust,  more  inflam. 
Diatory^  more  faithless  to  the  p;Iory  of  the  Knglish  arms?  Well 
might  Mr.  Rdmond  Wodehouse,  at  this  early  period,  declare, 
that  ^^  the  effects  of  such  Meetings  as  these  were  intended  to 
bring  aristocracy  and  royalty  into  disrepute."  lb.  Lord  Gren- 
Tille,  in  the  debate  (F«'b.  10,)  on  the  subject  of  the  treaties  con* 
eluded  with  Foreign  Powers,  observed,  that  "he  approved  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  re.ontablish  the  legitimate 
Government  in  France — not  mere  legitimacy  of  birth,  but,  in 
the  triie  understanding  of  the  word,  that  legitimacy  whicli  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  tUe  Cmxfttitution^  upon  the  coum 
d/fioti  of  the  pi»ople,  and  upon  a  i\u«  T^f^aTdL  lo  iV\«i  n«l\\«>\%  x^^wVa 
Mfld  divhionu  of  society."    The  Mttti\>iv*  ol  ft>3HiV\>\^\\^«i  ia\%vk^^\ 
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to  '^  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  and  say  which  grain 
will  grow  and  which  will  not  ?"  When  you  triumph- 
antly ask,  ''  where  would  Louis  XVII I.  be  if  we 
took  away  the  thirty  thousand  English  bayonets  by 
which  his  usurpation  is  supported  ?"  I,  Sir,  in  re- 
turn will  ask  you,  if  we  reduced  our  military  estab- 
lishment within  the  bounds  you  would  have  us,  where, 
upon  your  own  wretched  principles,  and  with  those 
seditious  practices  to  which  they  must  lead — where 
would  the  Prince  Regent  be  ?  Where  would  be  our 
national  glory  and  our  national  credit?  Where  would 
be  the  security  of  our  constitution,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical? Where  would  be  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  ?  Where  would  be  the  landed  estates,  the 
parks  and  palaces,  the  ''  purple  and  fine  linen,*'  the 
splendid  tables  and  dii  penates  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  the  realm  ?  Where,  in  short,  would 
HoLRHAM  and  all  its  princely  domains  be  half  a 
dozen  years  hence  i  But,  fortunately,  these  questions 
are  now  at  rest.  Louis  XVIII.  is  safe  upon  his 
throne.  Lonij  may  he  there  continue;  while  the 
real  Usurper  remains  chained,  like  Prometheus,  to 
his  rock,  with  the  vulture  knawing  at  his  heart — a 
heart  too  closely  ''  wrapt  up  in  triple  brass"  to  be 
tortured  by  any  reflections  but  those  upon  his  own 
sufferings  ! 

I  see.  Sir,  in  this  part  of  your  speech,  where  all 
things  seem  equally  out  of  their  proper  order,  an 
awkard  intimation  that  men  can  have  no  political 
opinions  of  their  own  without  they  have  property. 
A  strange  doctrine  this  upon  the  eve  of  a  County 
Election,  and  surely  no  very  decent  reflection  at  any 
time  upon  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.     What 

the  same  time,  declared,  that  "he  fe\t  gveal  ^«A\^^«L.c\AQ\i\ti^^ 
restoration  o(  the  liourbons,^*     But  w\\at  vre\^\\t  c^kXi  %>^0v\^^ 

opinion  f^ave  when  it  is  known  that  the  M.a.rojivi'^  CUaiglo^tyV^v^^^ 

*o  satisfaction  in  it  At  all  1 1 
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will  some  of  your  constituents  think  of  a  reproach  of 
this  kind  ?  Are  they  likely  to  be  rendered  warmer  in 
your  interest  by  the  tacit  suggestion  that  they  dare 
not  depart  from  it  f  At  llolkham  indeed^  where 
I  am  willing;  to  believe  you  rule  as  much  by  aiTection 
as  by  power^  your  authority  may  be  paramount  to  all 
considerations.  When  Achilles  buckles  on  his  armour, 
he  may  make  sure  of  his  myrmidons.  But  when  you 
come  lorth  into  the  world — when  you  mix  with  those 
who^  though  inferior  in  possessions  are  as  indq)en- 
dent  in  principles  as  yourself,  you  find  that  you  are  a 
mere  man  among  men — that  you  can  command  only 
by  your  virtues,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  your  pri- 
vate, your  political  virtues  are  not  always,  alas !  of 
the  most  engaging  nature.  Men  of  unwieldy  pos- 
sessions sometmies  indulge  in  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  but  they  should  recollect  ^or  they  may  find  it 
to  their  cost  when  they  least  wish  for  it,)  that  the 
poor  in  purse  are  frequently  rich  in  spirit,  and  that 
there  are  ''other  passports  to  men's  minds''  besides 
'^  Exchequer  bills  in  the  hands/' 

But,  Sir,  though  you  can  thus  let  out  harsh 
allusions  wliilc  your  eye  of  fire  is  upon  Ministers, 
there  are  moments,  when  it  suits  your  purpose,  that 
you  can  relax  into  courtlier  habits  and  flatter  with 
as  large  a  want  of  grace  as  the  best  of  them.  Though 
we  naturally  expect  a  harvest  of  civility  upon  the 
heel  of  a  County  struggle,  yet  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  over  civil.  The  High  Sheriff,  at  the  late 
meeting,  had  luckily  escaped  the  odium  of  undue 
commendation  from  those  who  preceded  you  in  the 
debate.  From  some  motives,  which  it  becomes  not 
common  understandings  to  affect  to  fathom,  they  had 
declined  to  occupy  this  Arabian  ground.  Its  gales 
were,  it  seems,  to  be  wafted  from  another  quarter. 
The  /^reat  gun,  loaded  with  incense  and  sweet 
tpicea,  was  reserved  to  be  fiieA  oK  \5^  tKe  Couuttj 
Member  himself.     But,   alas  \  Wke  tv\^  Vox^  ^A.- 


vocate's  of  Scotland,  as  the  Honourable- Mover  of  ther 
Resolutions  facetiously  observed,  it  unluckily ^asAerf 
in  the  pan !  Mr.  Burroughes,  pressed,  and,  as  I  thiYik 
somewhat  indelicately  pressed,   to  a  confession  of 
his  sentiments,  firmly  and  honourably  declared  that 
neither  the  Resolutions  nor  the  proceedings  met  with 
his   concurrence,    deeming    the    measures    therein 
recommended  as  by  no  means  calculated  to  relieve 
the  prevailing  distresses.     Whether,  after  such  an 
explicit  avowal,  Mr.  Coke  will  continue  to  consider 
him   ''  as  a  young  man  that  thoroughly  knew  the. 
principles  of  our  constitution,  and  as  a  High  Sheriff 
who  is  an  honour  to  his  situation,  an  honour  to  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  and  an  honour  to  the  kingdom  of 
England,*'*  must  be  left  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to 
determine.     That  he  did  not  think  the  complexion  of 
the  meeting  any  very  especial  honour  to  him,  is  pretty 
evident  from  his  thus  wisely  at  once  washing  his  hands 
of  their  proceedings 

But  I  come  now.  Sir,  to  a  part  of  your  rhetorical 
exercise,  wherein  you  have  committed  yourself  still 
more  grossly.  Upon  what  principles  of  poHtical  arith- 
metic do  you  calculate,  when  you  hazard  your  hopes 
with  posterity,  and  indulge  in  reflections  which  come 
home  indeed  to  every  man's  bosom,  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  to  what  you  seem  to  suspect  ?  To  add 
weight  to  the  County  Address,  or  to  elucidate  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  it,  was  it  incumbent  to  go  back  to 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  bring  his  pre- 
sumed errors  of  judgment  and  corruptions  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  public  ?  Sir,  there  has  never  been  but 
one  opinion,  among  honourable  minds,  as  to  violations 


*  This  part  of  Mr.  Coke's  Speech  I  quote  from  memory,  and 
I  think  I  may  yenture  to  add,  accurately,    LaVlq  tiv^ltv^  q\Xv^\  <A 
these  choice  portions  of  eloquence,  its  p\ace  \^  i\o^'\v^\^  \.^>a^ 

fouudia  either  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  or  ttie  iioxmcYv^^t^^xt'^ 

rolls  offame. 


of  this  nature.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  a  solemn 
shade  appears  to  spread  itself  ovor  the  reputation  of 
our  departed  fellow  creatures.  They  are  cast,  as"  \t 
were,  in  their  last,  awful  mould  for  eternity,  and 
every  aspiration  of  the  feeling  soul  seems  onfy  to 
breathe  forth  a''  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum!"  It 
looks  as  if,  having  done  with  the  world,  the  world 
had  a  right  to  have  done  with  them.  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, (and  recollect,  he  delivers  herein  a  universal 
language,)  '^  that  law  of  Solon  is  also  justly  com- 
mended which  forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead. 
For  piety  requires  us  to  consider  the  deceased  as 
sacred ;  Justice  calls  upon  us  to  spare  those  that  are 
not  in  being,  and  good  policy  to  prevent  the  perpe- 
tuation of  hatred.*"  What  sentiments  can  be  more 
equitable,  more  exalted,  more  beautifully  adapted  to 
the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature  than  these  ?^ 
But  what  conduct  more  opposite  to  such  benevolent 
feelings  than  yours  ?  Never,  never  did  you  stand  in 
a  less  dignified  situation  before  your  numerous  and 
intelligent  constituents  than  at  this  unhappy  moment, 
when  you  were  raking  the  ashes  of  the  dead  for  food 
for  the  disaflfection  of  the  living.  Your  very  best 
friends  must  here  have  blushed  for  you  and  sunk  into 
the  number  of  your  silent  ccnsurers. 

■  Diram  qui  coiitudit  Hydram, 

Notaque  futali  porlenta  labore  subcgit, 
Comf)erit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 

But  your  resentment.  Sir,  hath  survived  the  date  of 
that  illustrious  Statesman's  career.  Your  heart  still 
beats  with  indignant  feelings,  when  his,  alas!  is  cold ! 
Why  thus  at  once  discredit  the  generous  propen- 
sities of  our  nature,  and  the  solemn  consolations  of 
our  religion  ?  There  is  a  submission  to  public  opi- 
won  which  it  is  wise  to  adopt.     There  is  an  awe  of 


♦  Life  oC  So\ou, 


public  t^probation  which  it  is  virtuous  to  cherish. 
There  is  a  sacrifice  to  public  decorum  which  it  is  often 
reasonable  to  expect,  and  always  prudent  to  make. 
Buf  you.  Sir,  alike  regardless  of  all  these  power- 
ful incentives  to  a  more  chastised  demeanour,  violate, 
with  impunity,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  sorrows 
and  human  sufferings ;  and,  like  the  unhappy  Mo- 
narch of  Israel,  call  up  the  ghost  of  the  departed 
Prophet  only  to  pronounce  your  own  confusion  and 
disgrace. 

Besides,  Sir,  to  speak  a  language  which  you  will 
find  very  general  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  I  should  think  not  entirely  disclaimed  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  you  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  to 
the  very  man  whose  memory  you  thus  vilify,  for  the 
-enjoyment  of  all  you  possess  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  Edmond  Wodehouse  will  have  been  found  not 
very  erroneously  to  have  affirmed,  "that  the  mea- 
sures of  Mr,  Pitt's  administration  were  justified,  at 
the  time,  by  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  kingdom/'* 
Had  tliat  great  Statesman  not  taken  within  his  giant 


*  As  Mr,  Woilehonse,  however,  is,  I  dare  say,  but  verj 
meagre  authority  with  Mr.  Coke,  I  will  open  to  him  a  richer 
source  of  intelligence,  and  give  him  the  confessions  of  a  mart 
after  his  own  heart.  ''  The  Pitt  system  (says  Mr.  Pitchford, 
Norwich  Mercury,  Oct.  19,  1816)  has  had  a  very  fair  trial,  both 
before  and  since  the  death  of  its  author.  The  King  eminently 
favoured  it.  The  Regent,  ever  since  his  accession  to  power,  has, 
with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  supported  it  as  decidedly  as  his 
Royal  Father.  A  succession  of  Parliaments  has  backed,  by 
oever-failiog  majorities,  all  his  measures — and,  owing  to  the 
fatal  delusion  and  alarm  of  the  French  revolution,  this  Pitt 
iystem  was  supported  by  a  great  portion  of  the  people  thenim 
selves,**  Here,  I  hope,  Mr.  Coke  will  allow  is  "  confirmation 
strong  as  proof  from  holy  writ,"  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wode- 
house's  opinion,  and  of  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  adopted  his 
line  af  politics.  Mr.  Pitchford,  indeed,  brings  these  items  foc« 
ward  for  a  very  different  purpose;  but \uck\\y^«l^\^o\l.^w•^^ev^ 
cHse,  they  serve  more  purposes  thaa  ttiey  viet^  ou^va3\V|  vkv.- 
^aded  to  serve. 


grasp  the  ''signs  of  the  times/'  and  compared  them 
with  tlie  principles  by  which  empires  are  best  con- 
sohdated  and  preserved,  and  provided  accordingly — 
had  he  thought  as  lightly  of  the  convulsions  of  so- 
ciety as  you  seem  to  think — had  he  treated  with  scorn 
the  disorganizing  principles  which  then  prevailed,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  lulled  by  protestations  of  inno- 
cence^ while  guilt,  and  of  the  deepest  die,  pervaded 
•every  inflammatory  meeting,  and  every  reforming 
society — this  Country  might  by  now  have  been  erased 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  and  the  loyal  domains  of 
Holkham  a  splendid  hereditament  of  the  jacobins  of 
France. 

It  is  one  of  the  infelicities  of  revolving  years,  that 
•they  steal  from  us  all  proper  recollection  of  past  dan- 
gers and   deliverances.     But  no  time,  no   circum- 
stances,  should  be  suffered  to  erase  from  British 
bosoms  the  blessings  which  Mr.  Pitt's  administration 
showered  down  upon  his  Country,  at  that  dismal 
period  when  only  hope  was  left  to  those  who  sustained^ 
and  when  despair  overwhelmed  those  who  fell  before 
the  powerful  arm  of  the  French  Revolution.     You 
think  Mr.  Pitt  should  not  liave  interfered  In  the  war 
with  France.     I  once  thought  so  too — many  thought 
so.     But  our  eyes  have  been  long  open  to  the  error 
of  our  judgments.     All  can  now  clearly  see,  looking 
back  upon  those  dark  scenes  of  contention,  tliat  Eng- 
land never  could  have  stood  her  ground,  had  she,  at 
that  distressing  period,  rested  upon  her  arms,  and 
suflfered  such  a  revulsion  oi[  all  that  constituted  the 
sanctities  of  civilized  society  to  sweep  along  unresisted. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  chain  which  bound  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  to  this  "  Great  Babylon,"  should  be 
broken.     Age  may,  and  I  trust,  will  increase  in  us 
an  indifference  to  the  things  of  this  world;  but  stilly 
while  this  world  must  be  the  theatre  of  human  con- 
(luct^  the  8tage  of  human  probaWoxv,  \l  c»wwQ\.\i^a 
concern  of  no  moment  wVielVvct  vfe  ^^  Vo  \v\^\svvt 


:  state  of  anarchy^  or  of  regular  government;  whether 
•the  period  of  our  existence  is  to  be  marked  by  ''  pure 
and  undefiled  religion/'  or  by  blasphemous  and  philo* 
'Sophical  infidelity. 

The  French  revolution  will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  the  insanity  of  corrupting  the  popular  mind. 
We  have  seen  how  their  philosophers,  their  Voltaires, 
their  Rousseaus,  their  Helvetius's,  their  Diderots^  and 
a  host  of  inferior^  but  hardly  less  pernicious  literati 
prepared  the  way^  by  their  specious  and  blaphemous 
writings^  for  the  unsettling  of  every  opinion  which 
time  had  sanctified,  and  reason  had  approved.  We 
have  seen  too  how  their  demagogues,  seconding  these 
princij^es  by  a  correspondent  practice,  worked  upon 
the  people  and  harrowed  up  their  souls  until  they  had 
succeeded  in  compleatly  brutalizing  them ;  and  when 
they  were  compleatly  brutalized,  we  witnessed  the 
bloody  the  sacrilege,  the  horror,  the  mighty  and  per- 
fect desolation  that  followed !  The  throne  and  the 
altar^  the  lives  and  the  property  of  peaceable  subjects, 
all  sank  together ;  and  it  is  in  every  man's  recollection, 
what  monsters  of  government,  what  abortions  of  reli- 
gion arose  from  their  ashes,  palsying  all  po)ver  of 
resistance  by  their  frightful  forms  and  abhorred  ges- 
ticulations. I  see  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
stern,  indignant,  unsubdued,  dreadful— the  picture 
f^  a  great,  bad  mind  shattered  to  atoms,  yet  without 
•remorse;  and  would  the  Republic  had  then  been 
Well  rid  of  him !  But  Marius,  Sir,  shrouded  in  all  his 
♦horrors,  was  an  angel  of  light  to  some  of  the  wretches 
of  the  '^  Revolutionary  Tribunar*  who  glutted  that 
tmhappy  country  with  human  butcheries,-  and  who, 
with  more  than  his  ferocity,  had  not  a  spark  of  his 
greatness  of  soul. 

•     This  was  surely  not  a  season  for  the  acerbity  of 
party  spirit.     For  a  time  it  annihilated  patt\(  s^ixlt- 
All  milks  and  degrees,  with  any  Te\x\»\\v&o^^wV^w^^ 
consideration  left  in  them,  clung  lo  ttv^itV^V.lo^^T^ 
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hf>pe-    The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm,  bidding 
adieu  to  all  narrow,  oppositions,  only  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  designs  of  incendiaries  and  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  multiiude.     Looking  to  the  abomination 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  did  they  see,  did  they 
hear,. did  they  feel  any  thing  like  complaint,  or  griev* 
ance  on  this  ?    Ko— they  only  saw  that  murder  ivas 
stalking  in  the  face  of  open  day^— they  only  heard 
that  proscription  was  entering  the  dwelling^  of  parents, 
sent  by  their  own  children-^they  only  felt  that  the 
destruction  was  compleat  in  France,  and  would  very 
shortly  be  as  compleat  in  England,  if  they  did  not  in- 
stantly turn  from  domestic  feuds,  and  case  themselves 
up  in  the  iron  armour  of  unanimity.     They  clung, 
therefore,  to  their  King,  their  Constitution,  their 
£lcclesiastical  Establishment,  as  their  sacred  refuge, 
^' until  this  tyranny  was  over  past;"  and  on  these 
solemn  foundations,  led  by  the  commanding  genius 
of  that  departed  Statesman  whom  you  ridicule  and 
defame,  they  built  over  "  the  fountains  of  the  gresit 
deep,"  now  ''  broken  up,"  a  bulwark  of  union,  which, 
at  once,- blessed  be  God !  braving  the  power,  the  per- 
iidy^  the  abhorred  principles  of  the  Regicide  Repub- 
lic, left  us  what  we  arc  at  this  moment — the  first  of 
people  and  the  noblest  of  Empires ! 
,  But  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir,  is  not  the  only  great  man  to 
whom  his  Country  owes  eternal  obligtitions.    Another 
no  less  illustrious  character,  now  gone  do;vn  to  the 
dust,  must  share  w^th  him  in  the  prayers  and  grati-^ 
tude  of  posterity.     At  the  first  breaking  out  of  this 
revolution,  and  e'er  the  golden  fruit  that  turned  to 
ashes  had  been  touched  or  tasted,  his  prophetic  glance 
discovered  the  rudiments  of  all  the  wild  uproar,  the 
''  confusion  worse  confounded"  that  was  soon  to  fol- 
low.    The  plagues,  afterwards  let  loose  upon  man- 
kind, had  not  vet  aroused  themselves.     The  furies 
had  pot  started  irom  their  couc\\  oi\AooA\  \iwV.O\^%\fc'g 
beheld  them  in  the  temple,  and  fe\l  VYvaXXxottw  to^ 
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despemtion  must  attend  their  wakinj?.  A  fearful, 
jnomentary  suspension  remained.  The  spear  of 
Itbttriel  was  applied^  and  instantly  they  sprang  up  in 
their  native  hideousness,  with  shapes  so  ghastly  and 
immortal^  as  to  appal  evep  the  parents  of  the  mon- 
strous Tpitan  brood.  All  was  presently  one  dark 
scene  of  desolation.  The  ''man's  hand''  became 
'f  a  cloud  of  fire/*  Still,  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
reposed-T-reposed  and  trembled !      . 

At  this  awful  juncture  it  was,  that,  binding  up  his 
soul  to  the  severity  of  the  trial,  he  prepared  himself 
for  a  noble  sacrifice  to  hi^  duty.  Renouncing  his* 
former  friends,  and  almost  seeming  to  renounce  his 
former  principles,  he  wandered  forth,  like  the  faithful 
patriarch,  into  an  unknown  land,  ''  not  knowing 
whether  he  went ;"  not  knowing,  or  caring  what  was 
to  '*  bef^l  him  in  the  way;"  whether  glory  might 
follow  on  his  track,  or  he  might  carry  his  reproach 
with  hicp  to  his  grave.  Against  every  calumny  he 
"  set  his  fece  like  a  flint.^^  He  regarded  no  personal 
dangers.  He  only  9a\y  the  perils  to  which  his  coun- 
try \vas  exposed ;  the  solid  fbuncjations  of  her  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  reeling  to  and  fro. 
He  summqned,  therefore,  to  his  aid  ^11  the  great  and 
eloquent  pqvvers  of  a  mind,  the  i*ecollectlon  of  whose 
grandeur  is  never  to.be  effaced.  iPhqse  powers,  in 
the  contemplfition  of  the  tremendousness  of  the  coming 
conflict,  he  wound  up  to  the  very  height;  and,  though 
he  worked  in  darkness  and  solitude  of  thought,  amid 
scorn,  and  insult,  and  ignominy,  and  reprobation,  he 
yet  wrought  with  so  marvellous  eflect  as  to  make 
'' the  curtains  of  Midian  tremble,''  and  became  the 
immoveable  barrier  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
world,  against  the  rage  of  those  modern  Attilas  who 
sought  to  level  all  institutions,  however  sacred,  witlv 
the  dust! — But  the  mould  of  ttvat  tox^l^  ^tK<svv\^\% 
broken !  We  /lave  seen  him  m  "  1V\^  \asX.  ot  V\% 
Acids  r   Long  has  the  music  of  \\v^  \vait^  \>^«w  ^^^wV 
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and  though,  in  the  lonely  hour,  we  still  fency  we  heai: 
its  enchanting  tones,  sonanles  inter  aquas,  nemo- 
rumque  noctem,  it  is  but,  alas !  ^'  the  memory  of 
jTormer  times !" — No  hand  shall  ever  more  awake  it9 
solemn  minstrelsy ! 

The  French  revolution,  therefore,  Sir,  you,  and  all 
like  you,  must  be  admonished  to  behold  and  tremble 
— the  incitements  to  that  revolution  you  must  be  re- 
minded to  consider  and  avoid — the  consequences  of 
that  revolution  you  must  be  compelled,  daily  and 
hourly,  to  contemplate,  lest  the  demoralizers  of  BritisU 
liberty  and  British  happiness  should  discover  the 
ominous  race  of  Egalites  in  France,  revived  in  any 
,  •  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  Hampden  cele- 
brill/  in  England.  So  Ipng  as  the  preservation  of  our 
Church  apd  State — of  our  Laws  and  Constitution — of 
,  our  Morals  and  Manners — of  our  National  Glory 
and  Prospority,  make  up  any  part  of  the  pride  and* 
gratitude  of  the  British  Nation — so  long  will  every 
patriotic  bosom  continue  to  venerate  the  immortal 
MEMORY  OF  Mr.  Pitt  ;  but  without  forgetting,  at  the 
same  time,  how  much  of  all  that  is  noole  and  excel-- 
lent  in  human  nature  was  due  to  Mr.  Buhke. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  so  wretchedly  out  of 
season  but  what  may  admit  of  apology,  if  men  have 
but  the  effrontery  to  attempt  it.  Mr.  Glover,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  this  "deed"  of  yours,  which  oug^t  to  be 
*'  without  a  name,"  observes,  that  Mr.  Edmond  Wode- 
liouse  "  had  accused  their  beloved  representative  with 
disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  vet  another  gentle- 
man had  not  scrupled  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  late 
Mr.  Windham."  The  insanity  of  this  replication 
ought  to  shelter  it  from  chastisement ;  for  regally  it  is 
so  preposterously  ridiculous  as  almost  to  render  any 
notice  of  it  disgraceful.  Because  Colonel  Wodehouse 
Lad  ventured  to  suggest,  that,  if  Mr.  Windham  were 
fjoiv  alivcj  he  would  pro\)ub\y\vd\'e  ^eexv  \}cv^  w^^^m^s; 
ofHuJm^'  the  raeasureB  oi  Gov wtvta^wX.  \  ^^^  G\w^^ 


on  this  ground,  «mit  by  the  genius  of  absirrditjr> 
fistncies  that  the  Pitt  Episode  of  his  Great  JVf eceenai 
may  very  fairly  be  defended.  As  well  might  we  atr 
tempt  to  remove  a  charge  of  treason  from  one.man^ 
by  alledging  that  another  was  caught .  saying  his 
prayers  at  church.  Sir^  Colonel  Wodehouse  had  de* 
clared,  what  probably  a  large  portion  of  your  o.wa 
Constituents  then  present  might  be  disposed  to  think^ 
that  if  that  illustrious  character  were  now  alive — if  h^: 
witnessed  the  portentous  appearances  that  now  prer 
sent  themselves — if  he  saw  demagogues  in  all  quarr 
ters  working  up  the  people,  through  the  medium  c^ 
distress,  into  the  most  desperate  measures — he  would 
not  only  have  been  among  the  first  to  shrink  back 
with  horror  at  such  detested  sacrifices  to  Moloch^  but 
would  probably  have  thrown  into  the  scale  of  Ad- 
aninistration  all  the  eminent  talents  of  his  mind  and 
all  the  noble  virtues  of  his  heart.  This  was  thii 
cypress  wreath  which  Colonel  Wodehouse  had  en- 
twined around  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Windham;  but  whicli 
a  palsied^  officious  hand  was  for  tearing  away  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  a  heart,  that,  but  in  this  instance^  I 
trust,  was  found  to  be  a  stranger  to  humanity. 

Amid  the  confusion  of  a  popular  assembly  I  could 
not  exactly  hear  all  that  was  said,  nor  indeed  under- 
stand all  that  I  heard.  But  I  think,  (for  our  oraclea^ 
the  newspapers,  are  here  dumb,)  it  was  you.  Sir,  that 
triumphantly  addressing  yourself  to  your  constituents^ 
declared,  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  learning 
Colonel  Wodehouse's  sentiments,  should  he  offer  him- 
-self  to  their  notice  at  a  future  vacancy  for  the  county. 
A  future  vacancy  was  not  then  in  your  contemplation  ; 
but  it  is  suddenly  arrived,  and  may  bring  with  it  other 
consequences  than  you  either  foresaw  or  dee^ied  poi^- 
sible.  Yes,  Sir,  we  do  know  Colonel  Wodehouse'^ 
sentiments,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  them.  They  are 
the  sentiments  of  a  mind  of  large \)eaTVTv^^\\ftLVwi^>^^ 
able  views — ^sentiments  not  sUAeiv  fao\xv  i5x^  ^^^^--"^^^^ 
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of  a  Westminster  demapofjue — not  produced,  ready 
cut  and  dried,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  populace  ; 
but  addressed  to  the  calm,  deliberate  reflection  of  free 
and  independent  Enfflishmen,  and  coming  home  lo 
English  bosoms  at,  alt  times,  and  especiallv  in  times  of 
tribulation — sentiments  emanating  from  tne  pure  soul 
of  our  Constitution,  when  libetty  was  in  her  full  healthy 
and  before  she  was  debauched  by  rerolutionary  prac- 
tices— when  »be  flourished  with  Astraea  in  hergoMen 
age,  and  e'er  that  brazen,  age  arose  by  which  she  has 
been  supplanted  to  make  room  for  Hampden  Clubs-j, 
and  Union  Societies,  and  Spencean  Philanthropy, 
and  Whig  Principles  nearly  worn  out,  and  manufac- 
tured afresh  upon  the  scale  of  Bolingbroke's  Phrloso* 
phy  and  Belsham's  Divinity.* 

1  grants  Sir,  that  you  saw  in  this  meeting  much,  pro^ 
bably,  that  you  liked.  But  you  also  saw  something 
that  you  did  not  like.  You  saw  that  you  could  n6 
longer  dictate  to  the  county  of  Norfolk  what  political 
opinions  they  should  entertain.  Though  your  re- 
tainers were  loud  in  your  praise — though  your  Sten- 
torian Chaplain  '^  in  the  honied  phrase  of  adulation"^ 
reminded  them  of  their  ''  beloved  representative"^ — 
though  the  rude  congratulations  of  the  populace  were 
music  in  your  ears,  and  every  word  from  you  was  re^ 
echoed  by  a  thunder  of  applause  from  them — ^yet  were 


*  On  the  nature  of  the  Whig  prluciples  which,  at  presenty 
appear  to  obtain  in  Ihin  quarter  of  the  Kingdom,  I  cannot  but 
entertain  the  Bentinvents,  and  will  therefore  adopt  tlie  language 
of  the  dtairman  (C.  Harvey.  Esq.  M.  F.)  at  the  late  ditini'r  oC 
the  Norwich  and  Norfolk  riii  Club.  ^I  perfectly  coincide  In 
what  my  lion.  Friend  (Col.  Wodeliouse)  has  said  concerning 
TVhigs  and  Tories.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  roy 
opinion,  that  if  some  of  those  persons  now  denominating  thcm- 
lelTes  friends  of  the  Rerolution  of  1688  bad  lived  in  that  age^ 
and  held  the  language  we  have  lately  beard  from  them,  in  pre* 
§ence  of  such  men  as  the  great  Lon\  Somers  ai\d  U\%  coad^uiotis^ 
iAej^  mouid have  b<:en  black'bnlledfrom  their  socicti)?^ 

Norfolk  CUionVcVe^  ^Hi^^  1^\^  \%\T  * 


thert  those  then  present  who  beheld  and  pitied  your 
«ituatibik-^who  perceived  that  you  were  losing  ground 
witti  ttie  sober  part  of  your  constituents^  in  propor- 
-  tion  as  you  seemed  to  be  gaining  it  with  the  vident ; 
end  that  while,  to  -common  eyes,  you  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  your  friends,  surrounded  by  numbers  and 
supported  by  confidence,  to  a  keener  vision  you  were 
observed  to  walk  '^  darkling  and  alone/'  and  to  '^eat 
your  own  heart*'  in  silence. 

I  cannot  suppose  that'  it  was  your  ihtention  to 
afford  O^onel  Wodehouse  any  ground  for  triumph 
upon  aucb  an  occasion,  when  you  had  assembled  before 
you  not  only  your  own  tenantry  and  dependents,  but 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  freeholders  of  the  County, 
I  cannot  scippose  that  it  came  at  all  within  your  esti* 
mate  of  liberality  to  divide  the  suffrages  of  such  an 
assembly  with  -such  an  opponent. — And  yet,  I  much 
mistake  if  your  conduct  on  that  day  did  not  wean 
some  from  the  regard  they  had  hitherto  entertained 
for  y6u.  Whatever  may  be  the  feeling's  of  the  County 
towards  Colonel  Wodehouse  and  his  family  after  this 
disclosure  of  his  sentiments,  I  shall  really  be  ai$- 
tonished,  i^  under  such  an  exposure  of  your  feelings 
—such  implacable  animosity  towards  both  the  living; 
and  the  dead,  you  keep  together  at  a  future  election 
all  those  whom  you  have  been  able  to  command  at 
former  ones.  Lam  conscious  of  your  powers  of  per- 
suasion, and  I  know,  too,  some  of  (he  means  oryour 
success. — But,  in  my  mind,  no  means  will  restore  to 
you  that  respect  you  have  ^studied  to  forfeit — no  per- 
suasion will  revive  those  claims  upon  the  affection  of 
the  sober  and  feeling  part  of  your  constituents,  which, 
by  an  insane  line  (rf  politics,  you  have  so  justly  de- 
served to  lose.  Where  is  the  honour,  when  the 
Iwfalty  of  the  County  Address  shall  hereafter  be 
spoken  of,  that  the  names  of  Albemarle,  awd  S^^vt3csr 
well,  and  Coke,  will  be  in  the  cw^^  oi  \5clq»  ^\» 
drink  confusion  to  a  reigning  Mvu\slt^  "i 


1  Vf  ish;  Srr^  tve  all  knew  our  strong  ground/  and 
couk}  better  turn  our  best  virtues  to  accomot  than  vr e 

*  do.  Your  strong  ground  is  where,  I  would  to  God, 
every  man's  wa^ — at  home.  There  you  are  unassail- 
ble— there  you  are  intrenched  so  powerfully,  that 
you  may  laugb  to  scorn  all  the  malice  and  machina- 
tionsiof  your  enemies— there  you  may  defy  even  the 
parasite  himself  to  do  you  injury.  I  cannot  help  pic- 
turing to  myself  those  hospitalities  to  which  you  are 

.  indebted  for  much  of  that  popularity  you  possess — to 
a  purer  source  of  popularity  it  is  scarcely  in  anv  man's 
power  to  be  indebted.  I  sec  you  surrounded  by  your 
friends — rejoicing  in  their  joy — sharing  in  their  mis- 
fortunes-^and  identifying  yourself  with  their  best  feel- 

'  iiiffs  and  in  their  happiest  hours,  by  a  thousand  good 
offices,  for  which  language  has  no  name,  but  which 
are  stamped  in  eternal  characters  upon  a  grateful 
heart.  I  know  the  princely  demennour  you  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  ot  preserving  towards  all  your  con- 
nections. Every  thmjg;  about  you  associated  with 
home  is  one  strong  circle  of  enchantment.  There 
you  are  the  mighty  magician  that  can  call  up  visions 
of  delight  to  the  way-niring  man,  and  spread  before 
him  RIysian  prospects  at  your  pleasure.  Your  festi- 
vities have  been  without  pomp  and  your  kindnesses 
without  restraint.  You  have  tempted  to  vour  table, 
with  a  sweet  seducemcnt,  the  great  and  the  learned, 
the  lowly  and  the  good.  In  your  society,  the  indus- 
trious farmer  and  the  useful  mechanic  have  forgot 
their  littleness,  and  domesticated  themselves  with  your 
splendor,  without  losing  then*  respect  for  your  rank. 
At  such  a  board  every  man  has  been  proud  to  sit. 
And  there,  too,  in  better  days,  sat  one  of  whom  even 
such  a  board  might,  in  return,  be  proud !  Often  have 
you  been  gratified  by  his  keen  political  remark,  run- 

-  nwff  gometimes,  it  may  be^  in  impure  channels,  bnt 

£iJU  Sowing  over  beds  of  go\A.    CS?V.iiTv  \w4^  ^^^ai  V\V.- 
MicBBcd  hiB  poJiahed  diction,  Vut  excjjxvMle  \m%%^ 
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fine  ^dations  of  thought,  poured  from  a  clear,  fuH, 
fertilizing  urn.  Often  have  you  travelled  vrith  him 
through  the  records  of  generations  past  and  forgotten, 
and  feasted  on  his  recondite  researches/freely  spread 
forth,  like  the  light  of  heaven,  to  all  around  him.  Bat 
when,  with  a  fascination  hardly  to  be  conceived,  he 
struck  into  new  paths,  which  he  trod  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind,  and  introduced  his  auditors  to  grand 
and  solemn  scenery — when  he  led  them  to  fresh 
fountains,  and  unlocked  the  springs  of  ancient  lore, 
and  displayed  the  rich  materials  of  an  imagination 
crowded  with  '^  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn" — when,  finally,  with  a  conscious,  daring  hand, 
3ie  snatched  the  pencil  of  genius,  and  presented  his 
'delineation  of  character,  where  the  figure  starts  from 
•the  canvass  and  becomes  "  a  living  souF' — I  beholtt 
attention  absorbt  in  wonder,  and  admiration  convert-* 
•ed  into  idolatry. 

Nee  tantum  Phaebo  gaudet  Parnassia  rupes ; 
Nee  tantum  Rhodope  miratur  et  Ismarus  Orpliea. 

But  these  Athenian  hours  are,  alas !  no  more !  Thie 
eagle  hath  deserted  his  ancient  aerie,  and  birds  of 
Itebler  pinion  twitter  in  his  place.  Dr.  PARR  was 
the  classic  soul  of  the  Holkham  hospitalities.  It  is 
wicide  to  recollect  Ivho  ts\ 

But  I  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  fronji 
which,  following  the  thread  of  your  deviations,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  deviate  myself.  After  having  pretty 
Well,  ias  you  and  your  brother  orators  suppose,  proved 
your  various  accusations  against  Ministers,  viz.  thai 
they  had  charged  the  people  of  England  with  dis* 
loyalty  and  madness — that,  upon  false  and  frivolous 
grounds,  they  had  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
*— that,  in  consequence  hereof,  every  act  of  injustice 
Would  be  committed  with  impunity  against  the  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  thej  dare  to  do  it — that  ip\M\c  vsv^^naw^ 
would  probably  be  prevented,  tVve  \^to^^t\.^  Va.^  ^^* 
oewedj  and  die  liberty  of  the  ]f  re^% 'iisstoo^^^  \  ^"^^ 


that  our  enormous  military  establishment,  at  once  ufi* 
necessary  and  unconstitutional,  would  tend  both  to 
beggar  and  to  enslave  the  country.  After  vomiting 
forth  this  huge  mass  of  unauthenticated  and  disgust- 
ing matter,  you  hasten  to  your  conchiding  propom- 
tion,  that  grand  ''  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished"  on  your  part,  and  so  seriously  to  be  depre- 
cated on  ours,  that  unless  the  present  Ministry, 
'^  alike  enemies  to  the  throne  and  to  the  people,  and 
ihe  cause  of  all  our  unprecedented  calamities,  be  in- 
stantly dismissed,  there  will  be  no  security  to  the 
head  of  the  Government,  nor  hardly  any  hope  of 
preserving  the  Country  from  revolution." 

It  does  not  appear  to  me.  Sir,  that  you  are  entitled 
to  take  such  bold  ground  as  you  have  here  adventured 
upon ;  nor  are  the  delinquencies  of  our  present  Ad- 
ministration of  so  black  a  cast,  or  their  infatuation  of 
so  gross  a  complexion,  or  the  Country  so  uneasy  un>- 
der  their  rule,  as  to  warrant  the  presumption  of  such 
a  charge^  or  the  severity  of  such  a  chastisement.  In 
a  mixed  Government  like  eurs,  there  will  always  be 
lYnich  to  overlook  in  the  boldness  of  public  animadr 
Versions  upon  public  men  and  measures,  and  to  a  juft 
spirit  of  liberty  we  are  always  inclined  to  forgive 
much.  But  we  will  not  suffer  a  turbulent  and  inflam- 
matory spirit  to  call  itself  by  that  injured  name ;  a 
narrow,  fri&^htful  oligarchy  disposition  that  feeds  on 
its  own  spleen,  and  fattens  on  its  own  resentment, 
and  touches  no  subject  of  an  Englishman's  freedom 
that  it  does  not  instantly  convert  into  an  Englishman'!! 
loathing;  like  the  harpies  of  the  Strophades,*  which 
devoured  all  they  found  and  defiled  all  they  left  behind. 
Neither  you,  nor  any  of  your  patriotic  associates,  are, 
1  conceive,  at  all  qualified  for  the  task  you  have  un- 
dertaken.    Where  is  your  own  innocence  of  political 
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offence  that  should  justify  you  in  so  deeply  probing 
the  offences  of  others  ?  In  virtue  of  what  presump- 
tions upon  the  sins  of  Government,  of  what  inward 
feelings  of  imputed  righteousness  in  yourselves,  do 
you  raise  up  a  nation's  vengeance  against  the  rulers 
of  that  nation?  You  must  make  out  a  strong  case 
before  either  the  law  of  honour,  or  the  law  of  con- 
science will  consent  to  acquit  you.  The  remark  of  a 
modem  historian  on  this  subject  may  not  be  in- 
applicable. ''  It  is  certain  that  no  dissatisiaction  with 
the  laws  and  Government  of  his  Country,  whilst  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution^ 
can  authorize  an  individual  to  plot  innovations^  ever 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  whole  community  ;  and 
that  the  necessity  must  be  very  obvious  and  press^ 
ing,  and  the  authority  of  very  many  must  assent, 
to  make  any  plea  for  commotion  expedient,  or 
just."*  It  is  an  unhappy  thing  for  the  propriety  of 
the  realm,  that  Mr.  Coke  cannot  confine  himself  to 
his  ''  farm  at  Tibur,"  but  must  be  constantly  hanker- 
ing after  ''  the  forum  of  Rome.'' 

That  the  present  Ministers,  or  indeed  that  any 
Ministers  are  enemies  to  the  throne  and  to  the  people, 
1  would  never  consent  either  lightly  to  advance.,  or 
readily  to  believe.  It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  all 
Administrations  to  consult,  as  far  as  the  complexion 
of  the  times  will  permit,  the  honour  of  the  Sovereign 
aind  the  happiness  of  the  nation — it  is  so  bounden  a 
duty  upon  them  to  connect,  by  every  possible  tie^  the 
glory  of  the  State  with  the  comfort  of  the  people ; 
and  I  have  seen  so  few  well  substantiated  instances 
upon  modern  record  in  this  Country  where  they  have 
not  done  so,  that  I  must  declare  it  as  an  act  of  my 
creed,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are  hostile  inten- 
tionally to  neither  the  throne,  nor  the  people.    Errors 


*  YouDs's  History  of  AttieM*  Y.l^. 
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ef  jtidje^ment,  like  other  human  homgn,  thoy  are  in« 
deed  liable  to ;  but  knowingly,  and  with  def»i|i;n,  t<>do 
an  injury  of  thiH  aggravated  nature,  ik  an  unwarrant- 
able asfierlion  that  can  only  excite  indignation.  Flow 
can  an  honest  mind  persuade  itself  that  with  so  many, 
and  so  powerful  reasons  for  consulting  the  happiness 
of  those  ever  whom  we  have  the  rule,  the  inclination 
is  not  at  all  times  present  ?  The  policy  of  eyefy 
State  and  kingdom  requires  that  the  people  should  as 
little  feel  the  pressure  of. adverse  cu*cumstances  as 
possible*  And  to  make  them  as  contented  in  their 
stations  as  the  necessities  of  the  tinies  will  permit, 
and  to  encourage  them  in  the  hope  of  better  times 
aT)d  better  pronpects,  if  it  were  not  a  needful  sacrifice 
to  charity,  would  yet  be  a  wholesome  tnaxim  from 
which  no  Administration,  without  the  extremest  re« 
luctance,  would  suiTer  themselves  to  depart.  Epime- 
theus,  we  are  told,  ^^when  griefs  and  evils  flew 
abroad,  at  last  shut  the  lid  andkept  hope  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  Certainly  the  politic  and  artificial 
nourishing  and  entertaining  of  hopes,  and  carryitig 
men  ft'om  hopes  to  hopes,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes 
against  the  poison  of  discontentments."^ 

it  hath,  lor  the  most  part,  been  considered  as  mu- 
tually beneficial  for  a  Government  to  think  well  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  to  think  well  of  their  Go- 
vernment; the  one  not  venturing  to  suppose  that 
greater  disafieetion  exists  ttmn  they  have  the  firmest 
proofs  of>  the  other  disdaining  to  imagine  that  national 
evils  flow  from  the  neglect,  the  iinpotencv,  or  the 
iniquity  of  their  rulers,  so  long  as  a  possibility  exists 
of  referring  them  to  any  other  more  probable  cause. 
Yet  here  is  an  instance  where  all  this  mutual  amity 
and  forbearance  are  violated — ^where  the  people, 
inflamed  by  designing  men  an4^  misled  by  those  of 
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influencer  and  property,  arc  setting  down- their  dis- 
tresses to  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  their  rulers; 
and  where,  in  return,  a  Government  not  naturally, 
harsh;  not  naturally  suspicious ;  not  natumllyaverse 
to  the  utmost  exercise  of  forbearance  and  lenity,  and' 
perfecdy  aware  of  the  reprobation  that  must  follow 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  is  yet  compelled,  in  the  very 
teefliofthis  reproach,  and  a^inst  its  own  feelings. 
«nd  interest,  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  against,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  too  large  a  portion  of  the  indiflerent 
part  of  its  population.     Can  any  argument  weigh 
Hiore  powerfully  with  reasonable  and  unprejudiced 
men  to  believe  that  Ministers  are  not  the  enemies  of 
the  people,  that  the  dangers  of  the  Country  are  not 
exaggerated  to  serve  political  purposes,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  of  too  mournful  and  really  alarming  a 
nature  for  any  thing,  shoit  of  the  measures  they  have 
resorted  to,  effectually  to  confine  and  put  down. — . 
Either  you  do,  or  you  do  not.  Sir,  know  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  have  never  considered  them  in  the 
abominable  light  in  which  you  and  your  associates 
unblushingly  represent  them.     If  you  do  not  know 
this,  you  are  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  unbiassed, 
impartial,  and  general  state  of  public  opinion  at  the 
present  moment,  and  deserve  the  severest  censure  for 
indulging  in  such  unnecessary  and  licentious  revilings. 
If  you  do  know  this  (though  God  forbid,  for  the  cre- 
dit of  your  hearts,  that  there  should  be  an  atom  of 
credit  due  to  the  soundness  of  your  understandings) 
and  still  persist  in  advancing  such  accusations;  never 
more  can  you  appeal  to  the  freeholders  of  the  County 
of  Norfolk — never  more  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Fngland,  for  either  the  integrity  of  your 
means,  or  the  honour  and  patriotism  of  your  ends ! 

Your  assertion,  that  the  present  calamities  of  the 
Country  must  he  imputed  to  the  bad  cotvAwcX.  oS.Ww\\%- 
tersj  requires  only  to  be  mentioned  \t\  otdet  \»\i^  ^wv- 
£jted.    In  such  a  g^enentl  "  dlstxe^  oi  \va\AWi%  vi\>2a. 


j)^r])]ex\ly*'  unprecedented,  it  mtirt  be  confcwed,  m 
this  kingdom,  and  almost  equally  no  in  every  other— 
at  the  end  of  such  a  war  a»  England  hath  been  en- 
gaged, and,  at  length,  blessed  be  God,  hath  glorionsly 
succeeded  in — with  a  harvest  80  unfarourable  both  at 
home  and  in  foreign  countries — with  such  a  deprecia- 
tion of  labour-— such  a  stagnation  of  trade — such  a 
contraction  of  commerce — such  an  overflowing  and 
still  increasing  population — such  an  extension  of  our 
poor's  rates,  as  at  once  encourages  the  idleness  and 
profligacy  of  one  part  of  the  community,  and  saps  the 
means,  and  palsies  the  industry  of  the  other — with 
such  a  frightful  list  of  bankrupts,  occasioned  by  un- 
principled specnlators,  who  create  confusion  where- 
cver  they  can  meet  with  credit — with  these  and  manr 
other  powerful  causes  of  our  calamities,  that  are  di- 
rectly before  our  eyes  and  meet  us  at  every  turn,  who 
in  their  senses  would  charge  upon  Administration 
what,  k  is  plain,  unless  endowed  with  more  than  mor- 
tal powers^  Administration  can  have  no  possible  con- 
troul  over?  It  is  neither  triennial,  biennial,  nor  an- 
nual Parliaments,  that  could  here  relieve  us.  The 
state  of  the  country  would  be  still  the  same,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  our  representaticm.  The  hand 
of  Providence  hath  indeed  so  clearly  been  perceived 
to  be  at  work,  that  even  the  most  systematic  opposers 
of  Government  have  rested  upon  their  arms  and  mo- 
derated their  resentment.  Could  Ministers  remedy 
this  general  distress  of  nations  ?  Could  they  avoid 
uncommon  sacrifices,  when  called  upon  by  the 
three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  for  uncommon  ex- 
ertions ?  Could  they  cause  tlie  sun  to  shine  and  the 
earth  to  yield  her  increase,  in  accommcxlatioii  to  their 
desires,  or  in  proportion  to  our  necessities  ?  Could 
they  create  labour  wl>ere  there  were  no  means,  or  en- 
courBgc  tmde  where  there  wat^  tvexOcvev  market  nor 
pioney  ?  Could  they  remedy,  \Tv%\\ot\.,^wj  ^l  >\\vn'^^ 
mevUuble  contiiequences^  to  'whkVv  uoc\ftV>j ,  v\\Va  vvd\>a^ 
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ra!  progress,  is  liable  to  be  exposed  ?— They  could 
not — they  could  only  fearfully  look  on,  and  observe 
what  direction  the  storm  was  iaking,  and  provide  ac-» 
cordingly.  They  could  not  resist — they  could  only 
appease  the  calamity,  and  evince,  that  though  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  Country  might  be  out  of  their  power  to 
remove,  it  was  never  for  a  moment  out  of  their  recol- 
lection to  soften. 
'  And  this  they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  not  to  the 
extent  that  some,  with  upright  motives  but  necessa- 
rily confined  views,  would  perhaps  advise;  nor  to 
the  fifth  part  of  the  extent  that  others,  more  design- 
ing, aflect  to  recommend;  but  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  think  proper  to  adopt,  and 
as  the  people  on  their  part  should  find  and  feel  it 
their  duty  patiently  to  acquiesce  in.  Administration, 
in  fact,  are  making  large  sacrifices;  reducing  Go- 
vernment offices,  and  retrenching  sinecure  salaries,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  "  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,'*  whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of 
its  proceedings,  is,  I  believe,  answering  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  reasonable  men.  There  are  always  topics 
of  popular  complaint  which  unsteady  minds  will  lay 
hold  of;  but  let  us  fairly  make  the  comparison  be- 
tween what  Government  is  doing  for  the  relief  of  the 
country,  and  what  it  has  to  do  with,  and  we  shall  pro- 
bably rest  in  the  conclusion  (however  we  may  lament 
it)  that  more  cannot  safely  be  required  than  they  are 
at  this  moment  performing.* 


*  Retrenchment,  it  has  been  frequently  observed,  is  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  good ;  and  this  Government  ought  to,  and 
do  consider  while  they  are  employing  themselves  in  the  reduc-' 
tioiis  that  can  prudently  be  made  in  the  public  expenditure. 
Many  of  the  charges  of  Opposition  against  Ministers  have  ap- 
parently been  brought  forward  on  very  iuaufCieWAxl  ^«vsLV\^\iV\<iw^» 
The  debate  on  the  Embassy  to  Lisbon,  (May  6,  \%V7^  \s  «i  ^x^^"^ 
wJth  how  little  ski//,  and  with  how  much  asHUTancis  VYves^  V\\\^  Q>V 
MttMJu  M-0  conducted.    Mr.  Canning's  saUry  YwA  Vj^^u  ^x^^^l 


Besidesr^  it  is  a  latnentable  truth  that^  in  times  of 
public  distress,  the  impositions  practised  upon  society, 
and  especially  upon  the  humbler  parts  of  it,  become 
more  numerous  and  less  open,  perhaps,  to  punishment 
— so  that  a  bad  state  of  things  shall  never  nviipA  those 
who  will,  by  injustice,  make  them  worse.     The  poor 
man,  it  is  true,  feels  the  taxation  of  Government,  but 
he  more  feels  the  imposition  of  his  neighbours.     And 
in  a  nation  like  ours,  where  principles  of  loss  and  gain 
are  so  fast  incroaching,  I  am  afraid,  upon  our  proud 
and  ancient  fcelin£>-8  or  honour,  this  evil  of  imposition 
will  be  found,  in  seasons  like  the  present,  fearfully  to 
increase  in  extent  and  enormity  with  the  increase  of 
'OUT  calamities.     For  this  there  is  no  adequate  remedy. 
The  magistracy  of  this  kingdom^  ever  active  and  at- 
tentive to  the  calls  of  duty,  can  with  no.  activity  rid 
•society  of  this  monster.     If  the  law  of  conscience  will 
not  restrain  men  from  secret  acts  of  injustice — if  thou 
God  seest  me  be  insufficient  to  check  the  thought 
and  suspend  the  arm  of  iniquity,  it  is  but  few  instances 
of  this  aggravated  enormity  that  the  law  of  the  land 
can  fairly  reach  in  its  chastisements. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  we  are  possibly 
arrived  at  that  state  of  civilization  where  nothing  con- 
tinues long  stationary — that  as  arts  and  sciences  be« 
come  progressive,  and  population  increases,  they  be* 
get  new  desires,  new  discontents,  new  manners,  and 
%  new  world,  as  it  vvere,  rising  up  from  the  inefficient 
and  decaying  materials  of  the  old.  We,  in  this  coun- 
try, partake  in  these  changes  in  a  more  especial  degree; 
for  the  very  freedom  of  our  Constitution,  while  it  is 
no  mean  incentive  to  the  perfection  of  our  pursuits,  is^ 


i^rell  banded  about  as  a  subject  of  oifence  in  all  quarters.    The 

friends  of  truth  and  of  public  order  will  not  be  sorry  to  learn 

t/iat  this  ^^ofitieman  upon  that  occavXon^  '•^  c\o%ft^,  >iva\\%t  \wajl 

Mild  repeated  cheers,  one  of  t\\e  moftt  ii\<>c\^^\xl  ^\k!i  ^wiki^v^ 
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iks1  with  tlhstable  minds,  but  too  powerful  a  prov6«* 
cative  to  the  licentiotisiiess  of  dUr  demands.    In  cases^ 
therefore^  of  unprecedented  distress,  surely  sorrtetfaing; 
should  be  allowed  for  Unprecedented  situations.— "- 
Theiiiit  ^  degree  of  liberty  which  men  will  bear  and 
thrive  ^nder^  but,  beyond  which,  their  virtue  too 
eften  suffers  shipwreck.     That  society  is,  erf  late 
years,  much  changed  for  the  better  in  this  kingdont, 
few  of  the  eood  old  school  will  be  very  forward  to 
.tifirm.     And  though  I  would  by  no  means  make  this 
.an  argument  for  the  inutility  of  National  Education^ 
or  of  such  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  general  morals 
4u  tlie  wisdom  of  modern  times  has  benevolently  adopts 
ed,  yet  I/lo  make,  it  a  Very  strong  argument  against 
Ihany  sources  of  corruption  that  are  stul  open  around 
us,  and  that  even  these  legislative  provisions  are  not 
abte  to  counteract.    The  fact  is,  honesty  seems  no 
longer  regarded  by  us  as  the  best  policy.    We  are 
becoming  so  entirely  a- commercial  people  that  we 
turn  every  thing  into  traflc.     AU  our  goods  are  car* 
ried  to  market  for  sale.'  Speculation  fills  up  our  narrow 
souk;  and  we  can  calculate  to  a  nicety  how  much, 
tonbidered  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  we  shall  pro- 
duce 1^  our  faith,  and  how  much  more  by  our  lack  of 
fiiith.     There  was  a  miserable  time  in  this  kingdom 
when  we  really  knew  nothing.    There  is  now  a  more 
miseraUe  time  when  we  affect  to  know  every  thine, 
and  when  all  feeling  of  integrity  goes  near  to  be  ab« 
sorpt  in  a  commutation  of  honour  for  interest     If^  in 
addition  hereto^  we  consider  that  the  population  of 
.England  and  Wales  is,  as  some  have  cot\jectured, 
nearly  doubled  the  last  hundred  years,  this  must  ne-> 
cessarily  increase  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  discontents  of  the  people  and  the 
caies  of  Government.    And  tenfold,  Sir^  must  these 
'  cares  be  enlaiged,  if  all  the  paiM  \;e^^eti  %.w^  ^  ^^ 
plans  formed  to  relieve  the  d\stre««e«  Q&  ^^  "9^^ 
pie  and  to  make  them  more  aatVa&ed  wd  o\>^^^soX> 


rendered  fruitless  by  the  counteracting  efforts  of  you 
and  of  your  friends  to  make  them  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
obedient. Be  assured,  you  are  pulling  the  string  quite 
as  tight  as  it  will  bear.  When  your  mad  ambition 
has  once  over-loaded  the  safety-valve^  we  kncMjt' what 
will  become  of  the  vessel. 

Let  it  be  further  considered,  though  it  may  not^ 
perhapis,  be  thought  particularly  complimentary  to 
political  consistency,  that  we  have  rarely  found  one 
Administration,  taking  the  common  run  of  them, 
much  purer>  or  better  than  another.  We  want  not, 
I  am  sure,  for  experience  in  these  matters,  especiftUy 
.of  late  years,  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  hav- 
ing abundantly  furnished  us  with  it.  To  the  Grenville 
Administration  succeeded  the  Administration  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  was  speedily  sup- 
planted by  that  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  yielding,  in 
.its  turn,  to  Lord  North's.  Nay,  previously  to  the 
s  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  being  made  Prime  Minister,  the 
Nation  had  witnessed  no  less  than  four  Administrations 
in  the  space  of  little  more  than  two  years;  but  I  per- 
ceive not,  I  confess,  that  they  were  either  materially 
benefited  or  materially  injured  by  any  of  those  rapid 
changes,  few  of  them  rectifying  the  faults  of  their 
predecessors  witliout  falling  into  errors  as  great,  though 
it  may  be  of  a  different  complexion,  themselves.*  In 
all  of  them  I  see  nearly  the  very  same  means  used  in 

Sower  that  were  scouted  and  held  up  to  public  repro- 
ation  out  of  power — the  same  professions  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  state  ladder^ 
and  the  same  forgetfulness  of  those  professions  when 


*  Quere — which  of  our  Administrations  was  it,  that,  after 

many  mighty  boastings  of  economy,  the  moment  they  jumped 

into  office  set  about  cleansing  tV\e  An^t^^ki^  «UUle  of  discontent^i 

'  tjr  actually  doubling  the  mconw.tax^    \\v!^  ^^  ^\  V>^fe  V»\«wW* 

Mnjr  rBcollectloa  of  thU  mw  ix»>de  ol  ^^\i\»\ivi^%  >^^  ^v!^:^\ 
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(hey  bad  reached  the  top — the  same  necessary  accom- 
modation  to  the  established  formulas  of  the  executive 
parts  of  a  mixed  government  like  ours,  whatever  might 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  or  whoever  might  be  the 
Migjlters. 

w|ien  the  celebrated  coalition  took  place  between 
Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Shel- 
bum's  Administration,  there  surely  must  have  been 
some  inherent  powers  in  our  mixed  government  of 
union  and  accommodation,  which  were  able. to  effect  a 
miracle  of  this  astonishing  nature;  to  settle  the  hete« 
rogeneous  materials  of  two  such  powerful  and  dissen- 
tient minds  into  any  thing  like  a  shape  and  form  qf 
consistency,  and  to  impart  the  capacity  of  concerted 
action  where  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  common  principles,  or  feelings  between 
them.     True,  the  partnership  was  speedily  dissolved; 
but  under  scarcely  any  Government,  save  that  which 
requires  a  firm,  systematic  adherence  to  established 
rules  and  practices,  could  such  a  ^rtnership  proba- 
bly for  a  moment  have  been  thought  of.     I  must^ 
upon  the  whole,  rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  changes 
of  Ministry  in  this  Country,  with  a  few  very  brilliant 
exceptions,  are,  for  the  most  part  and  almost  inevita- 
bly, a  mere  change  of  men  and  not  of  measures. 
And  were  you  and  your  associates.  Sir,  to  come  into 
office  to-morrow  (a  case  within  the  verge  of  possibi- 
lity, but,  let  us  hope,  only  within  that  verge,)  and  the 
present  Administration  to  depart;  the  same  distresses 
would  prevail— the  same  discontent  and  disaffection 
would  exist — the  same  corruptions  would  befesteringat 
the  heart — the  same  inflammatory  spirit  burning  upon 
the  tongue-^and,  in  spite  of  your  Haimpden  patriotism, 
your  Sydney  politics,  your  new  Whig  principles,  and 
''  all  the  talents "  you  mi^ht  bring  with  you  to  the 
great  and  goodly  work  of  reformation,  the  very  sacje 
means  must,  in  the  end,  be  resorted  lo  fot  ^^  Oc^^^- 
ing  the  disorders,  and  the  re\\e\mg  lYie  SMto«w«^^ 


the  peoiph.  In  fact^  we  should  merely  put  fresK 
ivheels  on  the  state  carriage,  ivhich  would  deviate 
scarcely  a  hair's  breadth  from  its  accustomed  tracks 
but  continue  to  jog  on  with  its  new  drivers  (the  wit 
and  skill  pre-supposed  of  keeping  it  on  the^higfa 
rofid)  pretty  much  after  the  same  rate  it  did  ^pfore 
with  its  old  ones. 

From  your  own  poison,  indeed,  bad  you  been  skill* 
ful  chymists^  you  might  have  extracted  a  tolerable  an* 
tidote  to  all  such  vain  expectations.  Mr.  Pitt^  you  re« 
marked,  ^'  although  the  profc  ssed  friend  to  a  Reform 
jn  Parliament  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  no  sooner 
became  the  Minister  or  the  Crown  than  he  laid  the 
liberties  of  the  Country  at  his  feet."*  Conceding  this 
opinion  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  what  does  it 
amount  to  ?^^A  very  strong  presumption  that  even  the 
brightest  characters^  when  they  put  on  their  robes  of 
state,  may  find  it  convenient  to  drop  their  garments  of 
populariUr.  If  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  different  a  person  in 
these  diflferent  situations^  who  will  say  that^  similarly 
circumstanced,  even  the  flaming  patriotism  of  my 
Lord  Albemarle  and  of  Mr.  Coke  might  not  have  re- 
ceived a  wrench.  1  have  certainly  no  wish  to  insi- 
nuate that  your  "  great  abilities"  are,  like  his, "  united 
with  all  the  insincerity  that  can  attach  to  a  man's 
heart."*  1  merely  profess  my  doubts,  whether  that 
eistablished  system  of  Government,  which,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  materially  departed  from,  let  the  reins  be 
held  by  whom  they  may,  and  which,  as  you  assert,  tri- 
umphed over  his  virtue  and  genius,  might  not,  if  in 
the  same  plenitude  of  power,  have  gone  nigh  to  put 
even  your  still  more  exalted  and  independent  spirits  to 
the  test.f  But  we  are  poor,  short -siglited  beings.  We 
'  '     .  I    >        ■      .  ■       ■    ■  ■ . 

♦  Norfolk  Chronicle,  April  12. 

+  It  dues  not  app<>ar  that  the  Whigs,  even  of  a  purer  period 
ilian  oarown^  ireie  altogether  that  {vrm^^ub^v^vVvuf^race  of  beings 
i/te/^  would  faiit  have  the  peu\)\e  VieWeie  Wwsm  1^  V»   ^Vt%. 
-Jmik^leyy  benelt  ftospected  of  ft|i  aiUc\vm%ikl  ^i^t^^VH^»» 


only  contemplate  the  power  we  wish  to  gain,  without 
considering  the  part  we  may  be  fitted  to  act. 

I  cannot,  I  confess,  bring  myself  to  behold  any  ex- 
isting Administration  in  the  harsh  light  in  which  some 
writers  have  represented  them.  I  cannot  consent  to 
con^dfer  them  as  men  hardened  against  the  sufferings 
of  their  fi^Iow-creatures  by  an  acquaintance  with 
their  vices^  nor  lost  to  honourable  impulses  by  their 
more  mtimate  knowledge  of  the  profligacy  of  human 
nature.  Much,  certainly,  of  their  earlier  benevolence 
may  have  been  impaired  by  repeated  experience  of 
unkindness  and  ingratitude;  and  somewhat  even  of 
virtuous  principle  may  have  been  warped  by  those 
concessions,  which,  contrary  to  their  better  feelings, 
they  may  have  been  called  upon  to  make  to  political 
exigencies,  or  political  exped ience.  Still,  the  moment 
the  voice  of  the  Sovereign  thinks  fit  to  invite  any  set 
of  men  into  office,  whatever  may  be  tiie  habitual,  con- 
stitutional line  of  their  politics,  I  do  think  they  brings 
with  them,  together  with  the  most  serious  responsi- 
bility, such  a  pride  of  integrity,  and  such  a  regard  for 
character,  as  they  will  not  suffer  easily  to  be  over- 
come.^   And  it  is  not  until  the  spell  of  all  honourable 


remarlLed,  that  '*  the  Whigs  who  were  taken  into  fa?our  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  reign,  were  too  good  courtiers  not  to  follow 
itrictiy  the  eiample  and  direction  of  their  Majesties/'  (as  io 
their  treatment  of  the  Princess  Anne.)  fiut,  ^^  no  sooner  had 
death  transferred  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  William  to  this 
Princess,  than  the  Whigs  endeavoured,  by  their  earnest  as8ldtti«> 
ties^  to  make  op  for  former  deficiencies." 

Mrs,  Macauleif^s  History  of  England. 
*  Neither  Kings  nor  Ministers  should  lightly  be  thought  evil 
of.     In  opposition  to  high  authority,  a  celebrated  historian  jof 
our  own  times  delifers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  even  Tiberius  him- 
self came  to  the  Throne  with  laudable  dispositions  towards  his 
people's  good  ;  so  natural  is  it  for  exalted  characters  to  be  Jed 
by  honourable  principles,  and  for  men  to  feel  a  disposition  to 
bear  with  each  other,     ^^  Whatever  TacUu%\ii  V\%  t«^Tv^T^«cv\% 
of  penetratioBf  may  bare  imagined  of  tVi«  8.\tam\^V\ou  %!c\^  ^A  V<»* 
dksimUatioik  otTikeriUB^  I  cauaot  attppo&«  Wt  \.\\^V.\a  xsa^^A 


feeling  is  broken,  by  repeated  violations  of  promisfi 
which  they  find  they  cannot  fulfil,  and  repeated  con- 
cessions to  corrupt,  to  weak,  or  to  violent  n)easares 
whrch  they  become  conscious  they  ought  never  to 
have  made,  that  an  Administration  deservedly  loses 
credit,  and  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  ODnfiddnce  of 
the  Country.  This  will,  however,  I  trust.  Sir,  never 
be  the  fate  of  our  present  Ministry.  They  have  taken 
their  stand  upon  sanctified  ground.  The  rudiments 
of  their  policy  were,  perhaps,  chalked  out  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  they  have  so  filled  up  the  magnificent  outlines, 
and  worked  upon  his  large  ideas,  as,  at  once,  to  asto- 
nish foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  and  immortalize 
their  own.  Severe  rebuke  has,  nevertheless,  not  been 
silent;  but  with  a  dignified  feeling  of  decorum;  with 
a  high  tone  of  sentiment;  with  a  stem  consistency  of 
principle,  have  they  answered  the  coarsest  fulmina- 
tions  cm  their  conduct,  and  the  darkest  attacks  upon 
their  character. 

The  present  is  not,  indeed,  an  enviable  time  for 
ffny  set  of  men  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  bitter  spirit  of  many  of  the  resolutions  and  re- 
monstrances that  fill  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  and  bis  numerous  school,  may,  unlesss  firmly  re- 
sisted, eventuaUy  reduce  the  most  celebrated  among 
our  own  countrymen,  to  an  adoption  of  the  con- 
duct of  certain  public  characters  in  Athens,  at  that 
unfortunate  period  when,  as  the  Historian  relates 
"wise  men  accommodated  themselves  as  they  could 
to  the  temper  of  the  times,  endeavouring  so  to  bend 
before  popular  tyranny  as  not  to  sink  under  it. 
Giving  their  advice  in  the  general  assembly  only  when 
pressure  of  circumstances  required,  they  avoided  that 

to  reign  meUy  when  on  his  outset  he  deckirecl  to  an  old  eneroy^ 
'^  wrongs  done  me  when  in  a  pn^ate  cUavacUT^I  frill  nefcr  re* 
rengeiu  tbtt  character  of  Piince.'* 

loung*!  Hiitory  oj  AUeni*  t.V^, 


general  direction  of  the  republic's  affairs^  that  sitna- 
tion  of  Prime  Minister  which  Themistocles,  Cimon, 
Pericles,  and  Thrasybulus  himself  had  held.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  Con  on  chose  to  pass  his  leisure  ia 
Cyprus;  IphicratesinThrase;  Timotheus  in  Lesbos; 
Cbaras  in  Sigeium,  and  Chabrias  in  Egypt,  or  any 
where  rather  than  in  Athens."'*  From  the  moment 
of  this  secession,  "oratory  (we  are  told)  became  a 
trade ;"  and  a  most  miserable  trade  it  was,  dealing  in 
every  article  of  an  incendiary  complexion,  and  little 
departing,  in  some  of  its  ugliest  lineaments,  from 
*^  the  tendency  of  certain  speeches  delivered  at  the 
County  Meeting,  in  the  Shirehall,  Norwich." 

And  for  what,  after  all,  would  you  have  the  present 
Ministry  dismissed }     For  concluding  a  glorious  war 
in  as  noble  and  efficient  a  manner  as  the  annals  of 
any  age,  or  nation  have  afforded  ?    For  turning  to  the 
arts  of  peace  the  moment  the  cessation  of  so  dreadful 
a  contest  would  give  them  time  to  breathe  ?    For  con- 
templating the  tide  of  public  distress  and  endeavour- 
ing, by  every  means  of  retrenchment  in  their  power, 
^  to  resist  its  devastations  ?     For  beholding  the  pro- 
gress of  corruption  and  taking  the  most  efficient  means 
to  arrest  it?     For  considering  the  dangers  to  which 
'  the  Country  is  exposed,  by  the  revolutionary  principles 
[  of  designing  men,  by  the  seditious  tendency  of  poli- 
.  tical  clubs,  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  noisy 
demagogues,  by  the  demoralization  of  society  through 
the  medium  of  cheap  and  blasphemous  publications^ 
.and,  with  a  firmness  answerable  to  the  occasion,  un- 
sealing, at  once,  the  Magna  Charta  of  England,  and 
on  the  temporary  suspension  of  her  liberty  construct- 
'  ing  the  lasting  grounds  of  her  security }    O  impotent 
and  insuItiQg  frenzy !  that  would  blast  their  virtues 
with  the  designation  of  infamy,  and  address  their 
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*  MUford^  History  of  Greece.   Vo\A\ . 


Sovereign  to  turn  them  out  of  office^  for  having  nobly 
done  their  duty  and  insured  the  salvation  of  the 
country  in  it ! 

But  no  considerations  will  weigh  with  the  stub- 
bornness of  party  spirit^  the  boldness  of  party  accusa« 
tion,  or  the  inconsistency  of  party  conduct.*  You 
insist  upon  it^  that  unless  Ministers  be  dismissed,  the 
country  cannot  be  preserved  from  revolution.  From 
revolution^  indeed,  it  may  be  diffieuit  to  preserve  it, 
so  long  as  such  timdes  as  were  deUvered  at  our  late 
County  Meeting  are  stirring  up  the  minds  of  people 
to~  dark  surmisings  and  rebellious  motions.  Under 
the  sanction  of  great  names;  of  Sidney,  of  Hamp- 
den, of  Lock,  you  scatter  your  firebrands  and  point 
your  arrows.  We  revere.  Sir,  as  much  as  you  can, 
the  memory  of  these  excellent  men;  but  there  are 
periods,  as  society  moves  on,  when  it  would  be  un* 
.  safe,  {icrhaps,  altogether  to  countenance  the  livritingi 
_  ...  .  , 

*  And  here  I  cannot  but  notice  the  disingenuoui  methods 
ii9fd  by  men  who  cull  thf^mselvos  honourable.  Look  at  tl;a 
nvily  Mr.  Brou<;haot,  how  h*»  laUourfl,  ivith  his  usual  tindaun(ed* 
ness,  to  tuiu  even  the  firtues  of  MUmu»rB  to  their  discredit. 
Ua4,  thfr-y  not  come  forward  to  relieve  the  people^  then  tbey 
would  have  been  accusefl  of  an  unfeeliiiguesi  towards  their  dis« 
tresses.  Now  they  i\o  come  forward,  it  is  forsooth  to  engage^ 
probably,  the  popular  aflection  against  a  dissolatiou  of  Par. 
lianient.  (Debate,  Mnv  14.)  So  again^  Ihid  Ministers  set  off 
ivith  a  tyrannical  uae  of  their  new  powers,  (in  the  Sttspeasion  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus)  the  nation  would  have  been  up  in  arms ; 
but  new  they  are  mild  and  mod<'rate  in  their  measures,  tbes« 
Orators  d(  clare  ^'  the  moderjtioti  with  which  it  was  at  first  e%m 
ercised,  might  be  the  cause  of  ultimate  mischief,  by  lulling  th« 
people  iuto  indifferf-nce  with  respect  toit.*'  (Waithman's  speech 
in  Common  Council,  May  20.)  Further,  before  the  retrench- 
ments  an  to  sinecures,  &c.  nothing  was  heard  bat  that  such  re* 
trenchmcnts  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  Country;  but  domt 
thfst'  have  been  accomplished,  not  a  syllable  of  applause  as* 
taaUtf  the  ear^^iht  Country  is,  it  seems,  never  the  better  for  it. 
(Brovghaoi^B  Motion  on*  the  State  of  t\\e  ^'4V\u\i.>  ^%\«lVsMi 
gentleateu  no  qualms  of  cousct^uce,  or  \%  '\t  ^\\  V(iw%>aa:9^\^ 
hemrUfg  that  bear^  upoa  tbe  ceusuiQ  oi  XdvttiaiUoLV\ou\ 
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Of  the  Ottfc,  or  the  conduct  of  the  other >  Still  it  in 
not  departed,  or  even  livin^^  characters  like  these  we 
dread;  we  only  droiid  \\w  abuse  of  their  opinions, 
wiien  weak  or  vicious  men  atVect  to  act  upon  them 
in  corrupt  and  unsteady  times. 

Luckily^  however,  we  have  a  constitution,  that,  un- 
der providence,  will  not  easily  deliver  us  over  to  cither 
despotic  Sovereigns,  evil  Ministers,  or  prating  Dema- 
gogues. This  constitution,  Sir,  was  not  the  work  of 
a  day.  It  was,  indeed,  a  long  time  struggling  in  its 
cradle,  and  wreathing  its  limbs  about  in  vain  to.  find 
some  thing  whereon  to  try  its  strength.  It  had  shaped 
itself  into  a  sort  of  form  even  in  the  days  of  Alfred, 
and,  undisturbed  by  the  depredations  of  the  Danes, 
had  assumed  a  firmer  consistence  in  the  reign  of  Ed^- 
ward  the  Confessor ;  nor  did  the  Conquest,  though  it 
ovcrwiiehned  It  with  the  galling  chains  of  the  feudal 
system,  either  eradicate,  I  conceive,  its  character,  or 
endanger  its  existence.  It  was,  indeed,  at  that  revo^ 
lutionary  period,  torn  to  pieces ;  but  the  scattered 
limbs  ^dually  united,  and  the  giant  figure  arose 
from  his  dislocations  more  fierce  and  formidable  than 
ever.  You  behold  our  ancestors,  Sir,  in  the  very 
germ  of  their  history,  just  such  a  set  of  men  as  were 
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•  I  would  not,  I  am  surp,  attempt  to  cTppreclate,  or  injurd  so 
treat  a  character;  but  stiil^  may  there  not  ha  sonip  truth  in  what 
nan  been  said  of  Algeruon  Sidney.  ^^  lie  was  admired  by  man/ 
for  his  integrity  and  abilities;  but  he  never  was  an  object  of 
love.     His  principles  suited  neither  a  people  accustomed  to  the 

50Tcmment  of  a  single  person,  nor  the  profligacy  of  the  times, 
n  Rome  or  Athens,  in  the  days  of  their  simplicity  and  freedom, 
be  might  have  arrived  at  the  fame  of  their  first  patriots;  but  he| 
wss  a  visionary  politiciiin,  and  even  a  dangerous  citizen  under  a 
Monarchy.  In  the  extravagance  of  his  views  seems  to  consist 
the  greatest  defect  in  his  judgment.  He  dreamed  v^.t^^^xx^V) 
of  an  ideal,  fabric  of  a  republic,  without  conft\deT\i\^V>\«N«\<&VOoA\ 
mMterlah  of  which  it  was  to  have  been  framed.'* 

JUacpherson's  UUtory  oj  Great  BtUttin^ 
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worthy  of  laying  the  ground  work  of  such  a  consti- 
tution. Tacitus  remarks,  ^'the  Britons  themselves 
are  a  people  who  cheerfully  comply  with  the  levies  of 
men^  and  with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  with  all 
the  duties  enjoined  by  Government,  provided  they  re- 
ceive no  illegal  treatment  and  insults  from  their  gover- 
nors ;  those  they  bear  with  impatience.  Nor  have 
the  Romans  any  further  subdued  them,  than  only  to 
obey  just  laws,  but  never  to  submit  to  be  slaves."* 
And  the  speech  of  Galgacus  to  his  soldiers^  at  the 
Grampian  Hills,  as  given  by  the  same  historian,*  is 
such  a  specimen  of  British  heroism  as  is  never  to 
be  forgotten.  They  lost,  indeed,  the  battle,  and  a 
dreadml  loss  it  was ;  but  their  pride,  their  rage,  their- 
resolutions  of  revenge,  their  detp  and  deadly  hatred  of 
slavery,  wandered  wild  over  the  field  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  sank,  like  the  storms  '^  that  beat  dark  Uecem- 
ber,"  into  the  soil  of  their  very  souls.  There  was, 
«ven  in  those  early  times,  a  spark  of  vitality  about 
British  feeling  that  could  not  be  extinguished.  The 
country  might  be  conquered^  the  lands  laid  waste, 
the  people  oppressed,  their  laws  infringed,  their  pro- 
perty confiscated,  but  the  constitutional  spirit  that 
nurtured  these  laws  yet  lingered  in  the  blood,  and 
there  they  found  it,  couched  under  a  threatening, 
dauntless  brow,  the  moment  the  Roman,  or  Saxon,  or 
Norman  tyranny  became  insupportable. 

Still,  however,  it  was  but  a  mass — a  mighty,  chaotid 
mass  that  rolled  along  in  darkness  through  almost 
forgotten  ages,  gathering,  as  it  proceeded,  the  float- 
ages of  rough  and  rugged  virtues  which  marked  the 
varying  epochs  of  society,  and  nourishing  its  growing 
soul  with  materials  of  every  complexion  and  policies 
of  every  cast     It  accommodated  itself,  of  necessity. 


*  Life  oC  AgucoXft. 
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to  matiy  peculiarities  of  character;  and,  like  the  com- 
mon law  of  its  Country,  borrowed  its  variety  of  fea- 
ture from  the  several  subjugations  of  its  soil.  But 
it  occasionally  got  the  start  of  local  prejudices,  and 
soared  into  higher  and  happier  regions.  The  tyranny 
of  John,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Magna  Charta  of 
England,  at  length  broke  the  fetters  of  the  feudal  sys-' 
tern,  and  restored  to  our  ancestors  many  of  their  lost, 
but  not  one  of  their  forgotten  rights. 

Now  was  there  a  guiding  star  over  the  trackless 
ocean ;  an  oracle  to  which  all  might  resort  who  had 
duties  to  learn,  or  grievances  to  redress ;  where  Sove- 
reigns might  receive  instructions  in  their  preroga- 
tives,* and  subjects  iniation  into  their  rights.  Con- 
firmed from  reign  to  reign,  as  it  passed  through  the 
Plantagenet,  the  Lancaster,  the  York,  the  Tudor  lines, 
it  received,  indeed,  incidental  defilement  from  ^11 ;  but, 
shaking  off  the  rust  of  ages  as  it  moved  along,  and 
shining  with  a  softer  lustre  as  it  approached  its  zenith, 
the  period  at  length  arrived  that  was  to  invest  it  with 
holier  and  more  majestic  powers,  and  to  establish,  at 
once,  the  hitherto  imperfectly  defined  principles  of 
social  union.  The  revolution  of  1688  consolidated 
and  compleated  the  constitution  of  England !  Then 
appeared  its  stratums  and  substratums,  as  they  had 
settled  themselves  ^fter  every  convulsion.     Then  were ' 


*  It  h  popularly  considered  as  a  part  of  our  constitution,  and 
in  no  wise  detrimental  to  its  spirit,  that  the  Kiaf(  can  do  no 

,  Wrong.  And  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  by  Blackstone  and 
other  writers^  are  such  as  usually  meet  the  general  approbation. 
In  earlier  times,  indeed,  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
entertained  so  universally,  (see  Bractoii  and  Fleta)  but  earlier 
times  were  times  of  greater  danger  from  the  impetuous  and 
tyrannical  disposition  of  Sovereigns,  nor  had  l\\e  eoi\^\XV\i\\ovk 
then  attaiaed  that  perfection  and  vigour  by  vrhicVv  \t  svi^ca^w^-^ 
dfiSnes  the  Jimitation  and  sense  of  the  expr('Ss\on^  aud  VT!e%et\^% 

f'fr^m  any  danger  that  might  result  from  the  a\)Ufte  ol  \U 
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dificotered  the  deep  and  wide  foundations,  the  massy 
moving  engines  of  that  stupendous  work.  Then  was  it 
seen  (and  cold  must  be  the  heart  that  does  not  burn  with 
rapture  at  the  thought)  that,  through  every  period  of 
revolving  ages,  a  Monarchical  Government  had  been 
its  cradle,  and  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  its 
crown ;  and  that,  destitute  of  these  solemn  support- 
ers^ it  would  fold  itself  itp  like  a  scroll  and  '^  pass 
away  like  a  vision  of  the  night."  The  reformed  re- 
ligion^ therefore^  of  the  Church  of  England  sauk  into . 
the  corner  stone  of  the  British  constitution  ;  and 
from  that  moment  it  became  a  goodly  fabric  and 
strong,  with  excrescences,  indeed,  flilting  upon  its 
surface,  but  still  ^^  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  in  its 
strength,''  and,  as  it  richly  deserves  to  be,  ''^  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth !" 

And  yet  you  Hampden  politicians  tell  us  that  the 
j^ritish  Coi;;»litation  is  sick  at  heart  and  ready  to  die 
of  its  own  corruptions.  No,  Sir,  while  an  atom  re- 
linains  of  her  original  8tamina,  her  life  is  in  no  danger. 
There  is  an  imperishable  purity  about  her  that  even 
the  contammating  eloquence  of  a  Norfolk  County 
Meeting  shall  not  be  able  to  defile.  In  constant  full 
health  it  is  possible  she  may  not  be  found ;  but  that 
vivifying  power  with  which  she  is  endowed,  will 
enable  her  to  brush  away  the  reptiles  that  cr^wl  upon 
her  flesh  and  would  eat  into  her  bosom,  and  to  be 
the  best  physician  to  her  own  disorders.  She  will 
wind  herself  up  in  her  beauties  and  her  defects,  and, 
casting  her  slough,  will  come  out  more  fresh  and 
healthy  than  ever.  Subjected  indeed  to  the  blind, 
deleterious  operations  of  her  enemies,  who  are  for 
cutting  deep,  though  every  slip  of  the  knife  would  be 
attended  by  a  gangrene,  we  might  presently  discover 
the  enchantments  of  her  youthful  countenance  giving 
place  to  faded  features  and  diminished  animation; 
hut  while  she  is  supported  \)^  l\\o%e  >n\\o  Vtvonn  W^ 
value^  and  can  duly  appreciate  V\ct  ^^mV.,  NJutt^  xi^ 


ever  be  found  in  her  that  happy  wonderful  property, 
those  perennial  (lows  of  blood  and  juices^ 

■  per  quos  renoyata  senectus 

In  florem  redeat,  priinosque  rccolligal  Annos.* 

We  are  a  GREAT  NATION,  and  we  deserve  to 
be  g^reat.  It  is  only  such  Patriots  as  you.  Sir,  who 
make  us  little.  You  who,  like  the  insolent  Tribune^ 
of  Rome,  to  serve  private  political  purposes,  cut  up 
national  glory  and  honour,  and  slaughter,  with  a  rude 
barbarity,  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  estimation  of  the 
great  and  good  of  every  cUmate  but  your  ovm.  It  is 
an  unnatural  conspiracy  that  you  County  Oi'ators  and 
your  partisans  have  been  guilty  of  against  the  fame  of 
Old  England  in  your  Requisition,  your  Resolutions, 
your  Speeches,  and  your  Address.  But  take  the  odium 
of  it  to  yourselves.  The  COUNTY  of  NORFOLK 
will  not  bear  you  out  in  such  disgraceful  proceedings. 
That  County  is  shewing  itself  too  independent  to 
subscribe  to  such  humiliating  sentiments.  What 
a  field  have  you  chosen  for  the  exposition  of  your 
pditical  resentments,  and  what  a  season  for  it  too  ? 
To  how  unworthy  a  purpose  have  you  perused  the 
records,  and  contemplated  the  piagnificence  of  de« 
parted  ejnpires.  Of  all  that  once  constituted  their 
celebrity,  how  little  do  you  appear  to  have  made 
your  own.  Their  senators  and  warriors  are  gone 
down  to  the  dust,  and  your  heart  seems  to  have  buried 
itself  with  them.  You  recal  not  their  sentiments ; 
you  partake  not  their  feelings ;  you  ''  roll  not  their 
raptures,  nor  catch  their  fire."  You  recollect  not 
how  they  mixt  the  loftiest  passions  of  their  nature  with 
all  that  constituted  their  country.  The  very  gran- 
deur of  their  empires  was  a  security  for  the  invinci- 
bleness  of  their  ai*ms ;  and,  to  know  themselves  great, 
was  to  {make  themselves  so.     What  Roman  but  had 


*  Ovid.  Met. 


hi«  eye  on  the  mighty  foonder  of  his  empire,  and  hw 
uoxkl  impressed  with  a  double  portion  of  dignity  from' 
the  very  view  of  that  city  which  gave  laws  to  the  uni- 
verse !    What  Grecian  beheld  the  straits  of  Thermo-  ' 
pyla?  without  awe,  or  the  plains  of  Marathon  without 
the  proud  recollection  that  there  the  power  of  Persia 
perished  for  ever !    But  alas !  so  narrow,  so  mean,  so 
tost  a  thing  is  party  spirit !  the  glorious  prospect  of - 
England  triumphant  is  England  disgraced ;  and  tlie 
FIELD  OF  Waterloo,  (at  the  sound  of  which  future 
ages  shall  turn  back  with  adoration  upon  the  past) 
instead  of  reminding  you  that  there  a  greater  power 
Aan  Persia  perished — there  a  nobler  nation  than 
Greece  triumphed ;  the  field  of  Waterloo,  when 
it  meets  your  *'  blasted  view,''  presents  merely  a  mo-. 
Rument  of  the  rnsuffieiency  of  those  men  whom  you 
are  imploring  your  Sovereign  to  remove  from  hi» 
councils,  if  he  would  save  his  crown ! 

We  can  guard  against  foreign  machinations — we 
can  repel  foreign  aggressions — we  can  bear  with 
fore^  envy  and  malevolence — we  can  laugh  to 
9C<n*R  foreign  invasions  of  our  coasts,  or  of  our  con- 
stitution— but  for  a  crime  of  this  parricidious  nature 
— a  feeling  of  this  dark,  absorpt,  unutterable  de- 
scription— this  sin  against  all  that  is  British  An  heart 
and  soul,  we  are  without  a  cure  and  without  a  con- 
solation !  It  is  a  deadly  blight  that  falls  upon  the 
glory  of  our  Country,  when  it  is  blown  from  the  lips 
of  her  own  children.  The  bitterness  of  aueh  a  death 
is  never  past  f 

Party  is  abominable  when  it  treads  on  such  un- 
holy ground  as  this.    There  are  times,  and  the  pre- 
sent is  among  the  number,  when  men   should  be 
anxious  to  be  considered  as  of  no  party.     It  is  a 
firphere  that  precludes  us  from  acting  freely.     We 
cannot  breathe  in  it  as  we  ought.    We  feel "  cribbed 
and  confined/'  fearful  that  we  tmi^   ^o  ^«wv^^\w^ 
hAA  our  left  hand  which  oar  xi^l  isva^  woV.  «^^t^x^ 


of.  Opinions  formed  upon  this  basis  will  be  Aetm" 
sated  in  an  instant;  they  will  meet^  cross,  and  then 
divei^  never  to  meet  more.  Alas !  to  be  consistent 
in  integrity,  we  must  often,  1  doubt,  change  sides  in 
politics.  Neither  Ministers,  nor  their  exponents  are 
uniformly  right,  or  uniformly  wrong  ;  nor  is  the 
voice  of  the  people  at  all  times  to  ^e  either  re* 
gaitled  or  neglected.  Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt : 
est  ubi  peccat.  A  sound  politician  will,  peiiiaps, 
rarely  accede  to  the  systematic  opinions  of  any  party« 
Mr.  Fox  remarks,  tliat  *'the  great  strength  of  die 
Whigs  consisted  in  their  being  able  t3  brand  theirtid- 
versaries  as  favourers  of  Pofpery ;  that  of  the  Toriei 
(as  far  as  their  strength  depended  upon  opinion,  and 
not  merely  upon  the  power  of  the  Crown)  in  their 
finding  colour  to  represent  the  Whigs  as  Re-* 
publicans/'*  Perhaps  the  original  spirit  of  the  par- 
ties, popularly  considered,  is  not  here  very  unaptly 
defined.  But  this  spirit  was  constantly  so  modified 
on  each  side,  by  existing  circumstances  and  by  the 
complexion  of  the  times,  that  an  honest  Whig  would, 
I  conceive,  sometimes  make  no  indifferent  Tory,  and 
a  well  principled  Tory  occasionally  settle  down  into 
a  sober  Whig.  Great  national  questions,  however, 
should  absorb  narrow  considerations ;  and  we  should 
enter  the  lists  of  contending  interests,  like  true  British 
patriots,  with  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  and  our 
eyes  upon  our  Country,  and  there  only  desire  to  be 
found  where  the  necessities  of  that  Country  most 
need  us.  There  are  fearful  changes  in  every  period, 
when  all  parties  must  be  amalgamated  into  the  same 
mass,  and  have  their  enmities  so  paralized,  and  their 
affections  so  raised,  as  to  come  forth  neither  high 
Churchmen  nor  low ;  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories ; 
neither   supporters  of  Ministry  nor  of  opposition. 


*  Misi^rjr  «r  the  Mtly  part  of  the  feign  ot  I  wi^i  W*  ^  •  ^ 


bat  defenders  of  6ne  eommon  faith,  and  preservers 
of  one  common  Constitution.  Let  Mr,  Coke  lay 
bis  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  make  the  same  manly 
declaration  with  his  Parliamentary  colleag^ue,  and 
he  shall  stand  in  the  same  dignified  light  with  his 
constituents.  *' As  long  as  I  bejieve  conscientiously 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are  acting  righty  they 
shall  have  my  support}  whenever  I  think  they  are 
acting  wrong,  I  will  oppose  them  with  all  my  strength 
— so  help  me  God  !  "*  Very  solemn,  indeed,  is  the 
appeal;  but  very  correspondent^  I  make  no  doubt^ 
will  be  the  conduct. 

.  Whom  we  may  please,  or  whom  we  may  offend 
by  such  a  procedure,  let  us  give  to  the  winds.     A 
judgment  grounded  on  partial,  or  hasty,  or  erroneous 
views;  or  warped  by  a  passionate  temperament  of 
mind ;   or  bent  upon  an  avcngement  of  concealed 
personal  wrongs ;   or  seduced  by  the  blandishments 
of  a  popular  liberality,  is  a  judgment  which  every 
man,  at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  will  do  right  to 
cast  in  the  back  ground.     We  may  carry  our  notions 
of  liberty  too  far.     We  do  so  when  we  make  it  the 
pander  of  our  spleen,  of  our  malice,  or  of  our  ambi- 
tion.    When  duly  poised  with  reason,  and  accompa-* 
nied  by  moderation,  it  enlarges  the  mind  and  becomes 
the  nurse  of  noble  sentiment  and  dignified  feeling. 
But  when  it  breaks  loose  from  that  wholesome  res- 
traint— when  it  takes  into  its  train  every  harsh  insi-* 
nuation,  every  undigested  calumny,  and  converts  into 
its  food  the  heats  of  jwirty  and  the  rage  of  a  populace ; 
it  instantly  murders  all  virtue,  and  corrupts  and  bru- 
talizes the  whole  polished  frame  of  society.     There 
is,  in  fact,  no  liberty  but  in  a  due  observance  of  the 
laws.    Where  either  these  are  infringed,  or  our  le- 


Deelarailon  of  Mr.  E^lmond  YiToitVioxii^^'tAiJjW* 
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g^isTators  despised^  there  is  faction,  there  is  confusion^ 
there  is  licentiousness — ^but  there  is  no  liberty. 

Just  so  it  is  in  a  still  more  awful  concern,  and  on 
which  both  law,  and  liberty,  and  all  depend.  The 
reports  of  the  Secret  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  exhibit,  I  conceive,  as  mournful  a  pic- 
ture of  the  present,  as  dreadful  a  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture state  of  this  kingdom,  spiritual  and  temporal,  at 
any  of  its  bitterest  enemies  can  wish  to  behold.  It  is 
not,  I  fear,  the  firmest  exertions  of  the  Magistracy; 
it  is  not  the  steadiest  labours  of  the  Clergy ;  it  is  not 
even  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  that  can  be  of  any  lasting,  essential  service. 
There  is  ah  evil  amoogst  us,  that  hath  taken  a  deep 
root  It  hath  mixt  itself  with  our  best  blood,  and 
contaminated  our  purest  sources.  It  hafh  made  *'  the 
whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  &int,"  and  is 
causing  our  national  character  to  wane  apace.  Like 
the  branch  severed  from  its  parent  trunk,  that  na- 
tional character  will,  indeed,  continue  to  look  green, 
while  a  single  filament  remains  whereby  it  can  im- 
bibe nourishment  from  an  ennobling  Constitution. 
But  the  Constitution,  if  we  are  not  careful,  will  be- 
come too  good  for  the  subiect;  and  then,  farewel  to 
all  liberal  feeling  and  all  uigniiied  conduct ! 

The  state  of  Religion  among  us  is  appr^^aching,  I 
conceive,  to  a  state  of  perfect  insanity  ;*  and  if  so,  I 


*  In  ((pneral  rensoref  many  exceptions  inuAt,  of  course,  b« 
toade.  it  may  be  neceslarjr  to  premise,  that  my  opinions  res. 
pecting  tlie  Dissenters  and  the  Evangelical  Clergy,  are  to  be 
Considered  as  applying  to  each  of  tlieoi  at  a  body,  I  I^novr  there 
ar*  good  and  serious  men  of  every  persaasien,  and  1  am  a^are 
that  much  must  be  forgiven  to  wrong  notions  where  the  heart  if 
right.  Be  it  so — no  reflections  do  I  presume  to  cast  up^in  scch 
characters.  Among  these  DtMseuters  theinselves,  too,  there  is  a 
sect  which  [  have  never  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  thUvk.oT  1^ 
'  §peAk  Jhparagingly  of.  1  may  he  wron^^— I  VA^ft\>^«'^X^\^^^^»^\ 
Mm  Mo-^iu  mukiog  Mny  exceptloua  vx  Uioui  ol  ^^  X^%  ^twa^^"^ 


seed  not  add  to  ivhat  perils  our  Government  in,  in 
consequence^  exposed.     With  many  creeds,  we  shall 
Boon  get  to  have  no  devotion.     With  the  toleration  of 
^all  opinions,  we  shall  speedily  find  ourselves  pestered 
with  the  vilest.    With  the  profession  of  any  Divi- 
nity in  a  Saviour,  or  no  Divmity^  we  shall  presently 
rest  in  the  belief  of  any  Saviour  or  no  Saviour,  any 
future  State  or  no  future  State,  any  God  or  no  God, 
.and  shall  follow  it  up  with  the  correspondent  practice 
of  as  many,  and  as  daring  crimes  as  can  securely  be 
committed  in  the  face  of  the  sun  without  the  fear  of 
the  gallows.     I  am'  aware  what  I  expose  myself  to 
by  opinions  of  this  nature.     But  where  dangers,  and 
of  the  most  imminent  kind,  are  to  be  apprehended, 
and  where  any  regard  is  left  for  an  established 
Church,  or   an  established  Government,    obloquy 
must  not  be  heeded.     It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  a 
,  Letter  of  this  sort,  to  avoid  touching  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   You  will  excuse.  Sir,  a  few  very  brief  reflec- 
tions.   Thev  are  not,  alas !  inapposite  to  the  present 
/'  signs  of  the  times."     A  slight  expression  of  them 
will  exonerate  my  own  mind,  without,  I  presume,  any 
material  hazard  of  corrupting  yours,  or  of  putting 
^you  out  of  love  with  that  new  family  connection  you 
seem  preparing  to  form  with  our  ecclesiastical  male- 
contents. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  line  of  disaffection  to  oiir 
establishment  in  Church  and  State  through  its  various 


Still  it  delights  me  to  do  it — for  whatever  may  be  their  religioff 

.  creed;  whatever  their  political  persuasions,  I  see  so  much  of 

good  order  in  the  society,  so  much  of  sound  knowl^'dge,  so  rouell 

abstaining  from  thu  usual  corrupting  occupations  ol  the  world| 

and  so  much  consit^quent  amiable  deportment  in  all  the  transac* 

tions  cf  4irivate  life,  that  I  must  of  necessity  continue,  as  1  sin- 

ctrely  do,  to  respect  thein.     True — there  are  traits  about  them 

nhwh  J  tio  not  approfe  of;  but  ivhile  i  behold  the  benevolence 

ofthi-le  coMiluciy  I  feel  no  disposiUon  to  %dL\^t\.  Va  ^^^  ^tt^fs  in 

their  creed. 


dark  and  perverse  windings.  However,  *'  the  west 
still  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day/'  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  guide  us  to  the  more  modem  fountain 
heads  of  this  oflFence.  Previously  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, one  form  and  spirit  of  religion,  objectionable  as 
it  Was,  had  kept  the  people  of  this  nation  pretty  well 
together.  After  that  event,  and  amid  the  unsettled 
sentiments  to  which  it  at  first  gave  rise,  Calvin  kd 
the  way  in  a  crusade  against  sober  Christianity ;  and 
he  hajs  been  followed  by  men  who,  many  of  them, 
retain  nothing  of  the  character  of  their  leader  but  his 
folly  and  his  frenzy.  Whitfield  and  Westley,  ex- 
cellent as  in  private  life  they  might  be,  yet  laid^  in 
no  inconsiderable  measure,  the  ground  of  that  sepa- 
ration from  our  established  communion  that  has,  of 
late  years,  so  alarmingly  increased.  Driven  from  our 
churches,  which,  bv  their  enthusiastic  rantings,  they 
disgraced,  they  took  refuge  in  the  fields ;  aiid  there, 
corrupting  the  hearts  and  turning  the  heads  of  thou- 
sands of  their  weak  and  admiring  votaries,  with  the 
subjugation  of  their  spiritual^  they  unsettled  too  their 
temporal  obedience.  Others,  and  in  cquntless  multi- 
tudes, have  since  followed  their  fen^tic  example,  and 
increased,  at  once,  the  devotioned  mania  atid^  th^ 
public  disafiection  of  misguided  minds. 

Like  the  Polytheism  of  the  early  ages,  the  dissent- 
ing spirit  has  its  field,  which  it  is  every  day  widening, 
for  all  sQrt^  of  absurdities.    A^^d  when  these  congre- 
gate in  the  conventicle^  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
,heaves  a  sigh  and  departs.     '^  Many  ills,  says  Dione, 
have  the  Gods  inflicted  on  men ;  and  many  ills,  in 
.  return,  have  men  inflicted  on  the  Gods."*   Only  look 
'  to  the  creeds  of  our  various  septarists^  and  you  will 
find  the  idolatries  of  the  Christian  world,  quite  as  sense- 
'  less  as,  and  infinitely  more  inexciisieable  than  those 


*  See  Home's  Dissertation  pn  the  Natura\B\^\on  ^^^^>^^V«^* 


of  the  heathen.  The  Chinese,  we  are  informed^ 
chastised  their  idols  wlien  their  prayers  were  not 
answered.  The  Egyptians  venerated  the  temples  of 
their  cats  and  crocodiles.  The  Laplanders  worship- 
ped the  larc^est  stones  they  could  find.  The  Co  unit 
put  themselves  in  battle  array,  atul,  beating  the  air, 
expelled  all  the  deities  not  of  their  own  country.* 
Let  UH  forbear  to  smile.  We  can  match  them.  We 
can  set  up  against  them  our  Calvinists,  who  teach 
that  the  God  of  mercy  is  little  better  than  a  vindictive 
Demon — our  Socinians,  who  declare  that  the  Saviour 
of  Mankind  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  divine,  or  saving 
power  about  him — our  Melhodisls,  whose  "  young 
men  see  visions,  and  whose  old  men  dream  dreams/' 
and  who  fancy  that  inripiration  awaits  them  where- 
ever  they  set  thpir  foot,  or  fix  their  gtaff— our  Evan* 
gelical  Clergy,  that  ^*  chosen  generation/'  that  '*  pe- 
culiar people/'  who  finding  it  ni  their  power  to  be  as 
absurd  and  ridiculous  as  they  please,  do  please  to  be 
as  ridiculous  and  absurd  as  they  know  how,f  cutting 
out  of  tlieir  own  blocks  any  kind  of  divinity  they 
chuse,  and  calling  upon  their  infatuated  votaries  to 
believe  in  all  the  wild  fooleries  of  their  distempered 
imaginations.  Here  is  a  goodly  set  and  precious, 
without  taking  in  our  Swedenbor«:pans,  our  Aluggle- 
tonians,  our  Shakers,  Dunkers,  Jumpers,  and  such  a 


*  See  Hume's  DisserUtioo  on  the  Natural  llUtorf  of  Religion* 

f  ^^  We  have  inde6<1  the  Salei  Attici,  (said  pious  iierfey  inji 

letter  to  one  of  his  friends)  but  where  art?  the  Sales  Kvangelict  P^ 

Alas!  had  he  lited  in  these  times,  he  wotiid  rather  have  found 

occasion  to  ask,  where  are  they  not?     Tl\e  pulpit  lucubrations 

of  our  Evangelical  brethren  put  all  modesty  of  intellect  to  the 

blush,    'i'hey  remind  us,  as  my  l.i0rd  Orrery  remarked  of  some 

of  the  miscellaneous  volumes  of  Swift,^  '^  of  the  famous  machine 

in  Winstanley's  water.works,  wherf,  out  of  the  same  vessel,  the 

$pectAioT%  were  presented  t^ith  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  champalgne, 

mnd  sour  small  beer/'     The  prcpo\u\i'Tat\\\f^  c^uaUty  of  the  latter 

Mrticle,  it  is  perff^itly  needless  to  inMfci  \xvov\. 

•  ^jB^rks  on  Um  Ufe,  4c.  o(  S¥iiU«  1^ .  \^« 


host  x>f  Bedlamites  as  the  fanatics  of  the  heatheqi 
world,  in  its  darkest  and  most  deplorable  periods^ 
never  did,  nor  could  stand  a  comparison  with.  How 
far  this  chaos  of  most  degraded  Christianity,  ont  of 
which  ev^ry  hand  is  extended  to  snatch  what  portion 
of  presumption  he  pleases,  falls  short  of  an  insane 
state  of  religion,  I  leave  those  to  determine  wh© 
know  what  religion  in  its  sound  and  sober  state  is. 

The  solemn  conviction  has  passed  over  my  minij 
that  our  concessions  to  the  Dissenters,  as  a  dissenting 
body,  have  never  done  us  any  good.  I  ask,  is  so- 
ciety improved  by  their  boasted  spiritual  labours? 
Have  they,  in  return  for  all  our  toleration,  all  our 
conciliation,  all  our*  grants  and  favours ;  have  they 
moralized  the  land,  and  made  men  better  or  more 
obedient  subjects,  purer  or  more  vital  christians? 
Nothing  like  it — on  the  contrary,  opposition  to  the 
Grovernment  of  this  Country  was  never  more  violent, 
more  steady,  more  systematic,  more  deep  and  deadly 
in  its  various  lurking  ramifications.  It  combines  in 
its  powerful  phalanx,  all  the  Republicanism,  all  the 
Sectarism,  all  the  fenaticism  of  the  realm.  Both 
saints  and  sinners  swell  the  muster  roll  of  disaffection^ 
and  the  Church — ^alas !  who  could  have  thought  that^ 
in  a  season  of  danger  like  the  present,  '^  a  man's  foes 
would  be  they  of  his  own  household  \" — the  Church 
pours  forth  her  evangelical  tribes  to  cement,  at  once, 
the  reputation,  the  enmity,  and  the  strength  of  the 
dissenting  interest.  Nor,  indeed,  are  there  wanting 
those  of  higher  name  and  character  among  us,  who, 
beholding  this  pure  *' progeny  of  light,"  these  closely 
connected  '^  Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms, 
Virtues,  Powers,"  like  the  Heresiarch  of  Heaven, 
"  dart  through  the  armed  files  an  experienced  eye," 
and  silently  glory  in  their  disgraceful  strength ! 

Yet  these,  it  seems,  are  times,  in  so\u^  ^ec!5^W% 
estimation,  when  it  is  necessary  to  coxveedkft  \sv>\A\/^ 
we  would  preaerjre  any  things  and  lo  A^^>w  ^^,  ^* 


test  blood  of  the  establiwhrncnt  to  swell  the  bloated 
carcass  of  Sectarism.     Mi8eral)Ie  times  truly,  if  thi» 
be  their  character,  and  miserable  men  are  we  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  live  at  such  a  wretched  period!     But 
I  will  never  believe  that  a  degrading*  policy  like  this 
IS  required  of  us.     If  there  must  be  concession  to 
stave  off  calamity,  let  it  spnng  from  a  noble  spirit ; 
let  it  be  made,  not  as  now,  to  canting  hypocrisy, 
affected  liberality,  or  popular  frenzy ;  but  let  it  be 
the  spontaneous  sacrifice  of  an  enlighted  mind  to  the 
progressive,  real  improvements  of  society ;  of  a  feel- 
ing heart  to  the  interrupted,  real  comforts  and  happi- 
ness of  the  poor ;  of  a  fearless  spirit  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  real  good  and  security  of  the  establish- 
ment.    I  know  that  we  are  enjoined  by  our  religion 
to  be  ''peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated;"  and 
'so,  I  trust,  we  are  disposed  to  be  when  we  light  upon 
a  proper  field  for  the  exercise  of  such  virtues.     But 
the  same  authority  that  commands  us  ''  to,  be  merci- 
ful," does  not  require  us  to  let  ''  perverse  men,"  with 
the  ruin  of  all  good  Government,  undermmethe  foun- 
dations of  all  sober  religion. — It  does  not  require  us 
to  permit  "  evil  seducers,"  whose  nature  it  is  to ''  wax 
•worse  and  worse,"  to  poison  at  their  leisure  the  veiy 
soul  and  body  of  Christianity. — It  does  not  require  us 
'  to  sit  still  and  say  nothing,  while  the  seceders  from  the 
Church  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  estranged 
from  the  State,  and  ''with  a  willing  mind"  neither 
*^rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's^ 
nor  unto  Gcid  the  things  that  be  God's." — It  requires 
us  to  "  refrain  not  to  ^peak  where  there  is  occasion  todo 
good;"  to  fiar  no  man,  but  todo  our  duty  firmly;  and 
firml}  to  do  our  duty  in  crazy,  penbus  times  like  these, 
is,  not  to  stand  trifling  at  the  surface,  but  to  search 
with  boldness  the  disorganixingprmciple  to  the  quick. 
And  when  we  have  done  so,  and  not  before,  we  shall 
discover  oUe  large,  deep  tw\ftleA  vool  o^  ovit  wtjlNawnS 
disorden  in  our  mulUtarlou&  dtNClt\ow%-,  ^  ^x^^  %^ 


of  disaffection,  where  are  not  wanting  those  ready  at 
all  times  to' receive  with  the  prayers,  the  complaints 
of  the  weak,  the  discontented,  and  the  mutinous. 

In  the  mean  while,  encompassed  as  we  are  with  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  I  would  call  upon  every  ortho- 
dox Clergyman  and  every  sound  Churchman  to  come 
forward  and  speak  his  mind,  and  discharge  his  con- 
science.    The  times  for  caution  and  lukewarmness^ 
kt  them  be  assured,  are  gone  by.     The  cause  of  our 
establishment  must  now  be  pleaded  (if  it  be  thought 
worth  pleading  for  at  all)  in  the  face  of  reproach, 
misrepresentation  and  malice.     There  must,  at  this 
juncture,  be  no  fear  in  any  man  who  has  the  least  re- 
gard for  his  Church.    We  must  put  on  our  armour 
and  contend  in  her  defence  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability.     And  though  we  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  convince  all  who  peruse  our  arguments,  that  they 
are  founded  in  reason  and  cemented  by  obligations  of 
duty,  we  shall  yet  evince  ^'  what  manner  of  men"  we 
must  be  classed  with,  and  prove  that  we  are  fearless 
champions  of  an  insulted  Hierarchy,  whether  we  be 
powerful  ones  or  no.     The  liberality  of  past  times^ 
we  trust,  we  shall  ever  cherish;  but  the  spurious 
benevolence  of  the  present  times,  which  gives  every 
thing  and  receives  nothing,  we  wish  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  as  possible.     Concession  to  Sectarists  is 
all  very  well  where  it  does. not  intrench  upon  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  excellent  and  much  injured  esta- 
blishment.    It  is  wise  to  yield  in  trifles ;  it  is  honour- 
able :  but  it  is  neither  wise,  nor  honourable  to  exter- 
minate the  higher  claims  of  principle  at  the  voice  of 
popular  frenzy,  or,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  hollow 
peace  with  our  enemies,  to  extinguish  for  ever  all 
-  sound  of  peace  among  our  friends. 

Doubtless  the  honest  advocates  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  long  fell  themselves  ''  in  a  strait/'— 
We  are  ca)\ed  upon,  in  virtue  of  tV\e  ^le^ewV.  ^e^\w^ 
ofpbilaatbropy,  to  overlook  all  d\saew\XYv^  ^\!L\Sk\^\«9kt 


'to  disregard  all  dissenting  and  eTahgelical  mummery, 
and,  putting  away  the  ark  of  God,  to  fail  down  and 
worsliip  at  the  feet  of  Dagon.  In  good  truth  it  is  a 
.  fevere  trial.  For  depreciating  our  Ecclesiastical  pro- 
.fession  ;  for  despising  our  Ecclesiastical  Constitution ; 
rfor  ridiculing  our  ceremonies^  mutilating  our  doc- 
.trines,  slandering  our  practice,  and  endeavouring  to 
extirpate  the  very  form  and  figure  of  cur  IVtablished 
Hierarchy — for  the^e  especial  marks  of  Sectarian 
:  favour,  to  be  compelled,  by  the  liberal  notions  of  the 
.  times,  to  confess  ourselves  extremely  honoured  and 
;  obliged,  is  a  refinement  of  degradation  hardly  to  be 
.  calculated  upon  in  a  period  like  the  present.  Cali- 
gula, we  knc»w,  was  caressed  by  tho^e  whose  children 
le  had  slaughtered,  and  whose  property  he  had  con- 
.  fiscated.  But  surely  we  can  never  think  of  having 
recourse  to  these  abject  and  infamous  means  of  avert- 
ing displeaiBure,  or  of  appeasing  resentment,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  No — if  we  are 
men;  if  we  are  Christians ;  ifwe  are  orthodox  Mem- 
bers and  IViinisters  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  in 
consequence,  1  will  still  dare  to  add,  in  the  veir  teeth 
of  contradiction  and  rebuke,  of  the  Church  of  Clirist ; 
we  shall  scorn  this  trumpery  liberality,  which  would 
seduce  us  into  a  sacrifice  as  shamefully  at  variance 
.  with  our  duty,  as  it  is  ignominiously  disgraceful  to  our 
:  dignity.  The  fashion,  we  aie  told,  of  this  world 
passes  away;  and  truly Vo  it  seems,  in  more  senses 
.  than  that  solemn  one  in  which  it  is  here  used.  But 
there  are  certain  stern  feelings  of  right  and  wrong 
which  are  independent  of  all  fashions.  I  like  not  this 
compulsatory  joining  of  hands  with  adverse  interests 
and  dissentient  hearts.  Who  will  may  erect  an  altar 
to  clemency,  and  surround  it  with  the  statues  of  Ti- 
beriuf^  and  Sejanus  tor  me. 

''Attached  to  the  forms  of  theChurch,  with  a  degree 
'  of  zeal  wore  nearly  aWied  to  Vi\^oU^  ^wAw^erstition 
tJiua  to  an  enlarged  and  euVvg\\V.ciift^  mo\^\Vj . V^  t^* 


Mrded  aH  tbe  sects  which  diverged  firom  it^  in  different 
oirectioiis^  with  a  fixed  suspicion  and  dislike,  leadings 
by  early  and  imperceptible  gradations,  to  dread  and 
detestation Z'*^  Such  is  the  language  of  qne  of  thesie 
insolent  sectarists  in  speaking  of  the  calm  and  chas<- 
tised  devotional  feelings  of  his  venerable  Sovereign ; 
of  that  Sovereign  who  has  protected  him  and  his  satel- 
lites in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  acrimonious 
professions !  No  one  who  knows  the  artist,  will 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  of  the  deformity  of  the  picture. 
But  I  hope  we  shall  all  have  the  courage  and  virtue  to 
bear  such  reproaches,  in  such  company,  without 
complaining,  and  make  the  royal  conduct,  in  this  im*» 
portant  respect,  the  measure  and  pattern  of  our  own* 

Where  there  is  much  of  dissent  there  will  be  much 
of  republican  principle,  and,  of  consequence,  much  of 
disaffection  with  the  measures  of  all  Governments  at 
all  times,  and  more  especially  in  times  like  the  present 
In  this  predicament.  Sir — and  it  sheds  a  double  dis-* 
credit  and  a  double  danger  on  your  line  of  politics — do 
we  now,  I  conceive,  stand.  The  republican  spirit 
has,  for  some  years  past,  been  rapidly  gaining  ground 
among  us.  It  does  not  indeed,  nor  is  it  necessary  it 
should^  spread  itself  through  the  mass  of  our  popula-* 
tion ;  but  it  affects,  and  very  powerfully,  many  in  the 
various  ranks  of  society,  (not  excluding  even  the 
highest)  and  many,  particularly,  in  the  middle  ranksj. 
the  natural  consequence,  as  1  take  it,  of  secession 
from  our  established  communion.  For  every  man 
lost  to  the  Church,  is  lost  in  his  veneration  to  our  mo« 
narchy,  instantly  becoming  republican  in  his  senti« 
ments^  and  the  lower  his  rank,  the  worse  probably 
his  politics. 

The  rise  of  this  spirit  and  feeling  in  this  kingdom 
it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  trace.     It  is  not,  however^ 


mtm 


*  Belshiun'B  HUtory  of  Grea^t  BriUltu    \<A.  ^.  \.*»^ 


here  nccess^.  Certainly  the}*  have^  in  a  good  mM-* 
flure^  taken  their  orig;in  from  religious  dissent  and 
fanaticism.  They  make  indeed  a  part,  but,  I  con- 
conceive,  by  much  the  smallest  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. *  We  had  hoped  that  America,  colonized  by 
the  disgusting  relics  of  the  Protectorate,  would,  upon 
her  dismemberment  from  the  mother  country,  have 
bestowed  upon  us,  at  least,  one  blessing  in  freeing  us 
from  the  plague  of  fanatical  feelings.  But  not  even 
that  solitary  comfort  have  we  received  at  her  hands! 
I  will  not  go  the  length  of  some  writers,  who  assure 
lis,  that  "  the  Protestant  Dissenters  have  entered  into 
a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  destroy  our  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  establishment/' f  but  I  do  think,  upon 
no  mean  authority  from  both  reason  and  experience^ 
that  '^m  will  to  the  establishment  must,  in  all  govern- 
ments, belong  to  a  Dissenter,  if  he  be  an  honest  man.^J 
In  every  period  of  our. history,  the  republican  party 
has  been  strong  in  proportion  as  the  Church  was  weak. 
And  if  it  be  allowed,  as  I  think  it  must,  that  through 
the  insidious  arts  of  her  enemies,  and  the  lukewarra- 
ness  and  treachery  of  those  who  call  themselves  her 
friends^  she  is  daily  becoming  more  shaken>  more  de- 
serted and  dispised^  H  will  follow  that  a  democratic 
spirit  must,  in  proportion,  increase  until  it  overrun  the 
land.  But  is  this  the  spirit  that  such  men  as  the  Earl  of 


*  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  hi9  speech  deUvered  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Magistrates,  Clergy,  Gen  try,  &c.  at  Blackburn.  (A  speech, 
which,  for  its  intrinsic  value,  it  would  well  become  my  Lord 
Albemarle,  Mr.  Coke,  and  the  flimsy  reformers  who  are  in  love 
with  their  system^  to  read  with  attention  and  thoroughly  to 
digest.)  Dr.  Whi taker  observes,  ^^  that  whereas  the  two  higher 
branches  of  the  legisJature,  by  which,  according  to  the  best  legal 
antiquaries,  are  to  be  understood  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tern* 
poral,  may  be  traced  through  the  long  period  of  the  Saxon 
Manahf  the  democratical  branch  arose  at  a  much  later  aera." 
-  i-  C^iir^ena^ 'fi  Philosophical  Ile{LecWo\!kftout\i«¥i«^^\iBjex««> 

p  MUww  ot  the  Cass  of  th«  Pcote%Uu\  I>\n^x^\i»%« 
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Albemarle,  Mr.  Southwell,  and  Mr.  Coke  should  che* 
rish,  by  joining  the  cry  and  leading  the  opposition,  at 
so  critical  a  season,  against  the  measures  of  their  own 
government,  and  when  those  measures  have  given  sa- 
tisfaction to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  United  Empire? 
Who  hath  required  this  sacrifice  at  their  hands?—** 
Not,  I  am  very  sure,  the  Constitution  of  their  Country. 
There  is  nothing  in  cither  ancient  or  modern  rer 
publics  very  warmly  to  recommend  them  to  the  af- 
fection of  the  English  nation.     The  republican  Go- 
vernments of  antiquity  had,  indeed,  their  ages  ot-- 
glory  and  of  patriotism.     But  nothing  could  divest 
them  of  an  ungovernable  ambition,  which  uniformly 
lead  to  the  disquieting  and  subversion  of  their  less 
potent,   and  more  peaceable  neighbours.     Still,  as 
some  counteraction  to  this  nefarious  disposition,  the 
greater  their  power,  the  less  rule  they  frequently  had 
over  their  own  interests,  and  the  more  danger  they 
were  in  of  falling  to  pieces.     The  Spartans  were 
obliged  to  create  their  ephors,  and  the  Romans  their 
tribune  to  defend  them  against  the  injustice  of  their 
own  proceedings.    Under  such  Governments,  crimes 
became  both  more  frequent  and  more  dark  in  com- 
plexion.    In  vain  did  Solon  endeavour,  by  the  in^* 
«titution  of  the  Areopagus,  to  soften  the  ferocity  and 
to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  dfAocratical  prin^- 
ciples.     At  Athens  it  was  evermore  the  popular  party 
that  delighted  in  war,  and  that  used  every  means  to 
foment  the  beginnings  of  it.     A  standing  army.  Sir, 
in  the  hands  of  a  regular  monarchical  Government,  is 
attended  with  nothing  like  the  danger  that  such  ^ 
description  of  force  wouW  be  in  such  hands,  where  it 
would  probably  constitute  their  law  as  frequently  as 
the  emergency  seemed  to  require  it^    The  despotisn\^ 
of  the  people  will,  in  short,  be  found  to  be  the  \yorat, 
kind  of  despotism,  and,  of  all  the  Ba%WNs^\w\^\\v^,, 
a  Republican  Bashaw  the  most  \vtv)aeM«\Ae. 
Further,  the  bitterness  of  a  democ\^^AC^,  «^vr&.  *^ 
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no  mean  argtiment  against  any  undae  nourishment  of 
it  in  a  Grovernment  like  our  own.  It  is  never  to  be 
satiated  but  with  the  destruction  of  all  virtue.  This, 
Sir,  is  a  dark  blot  even  in  the  brightest  periods  of 
'Roman  history ;  and  if  we  turn  still  further  back  to 
•the  States  of  Greece,  it  glares  upon  us  with  the  same 
frenzied  countenance  in  their  most  celebrated,  their 
most  polished,  their  most  insidious,  and  altogether 
TOOst  republican  state.  I  have  never  contemplated 
the  treatment  of  Miltiades  and  of  the  Athenian  Ad'* 
mirals  at  Arginusae,  without  being  struck  with  ab- 
horrence at  the  sufferance  of  such  more  than  savage 
injustic  and  ingratitude.  All  the  talent,  all  the  spirit, 
all  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  land,  they  vvere 
certainly,  in  trying  emergencies,  enabled  to  call 
around  their  standard ;  but  they  as  certainly  mur- 
dered all  this  talent  and  integrity  when  its  excellence 
became  too  bright  any  longer  to  be  born  with.  To 
**  deliver  earth  and  water''  to  a  Government  so  con-^ 
stituted  and  so  minded,  is  I  trust  a  degradation  never 
again  likely  to  be  experienced  in  this  kingdom.  We 
tried  it  once,  and  were  ashamed  of  the  experiment.* 
The  truth  is,  men  are  not  cut  out  for  either  such 
Government,  or  such  obedience.  Were  human 
nature  indeed  perfect,  democracy  might,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  the  perfection  of  human  polity.     But 


*  ^'  A  very  droll  spectacle  it  was,  in  the  last  century,  to  be^ 

hold  the  impotent  efforts  the  English  made  for  the  establishment 

of  democracy.    As  those  who  had  a  share  in  the  direction  of 

public  affairs  were  void  of  all  virtue ;  as  their  ambition  was  in« 

flamed  by  the  success  of  the  mpstdaring  of  their  members;  as 

the  spirit  of  a  faction  was  suppressed  only  by  that  of  a  succeeding 

faction,  the  government  was  continually  changing.    The  peoplCi 

amazed  at  $o  many  resolutions,  sought  every  where  for  a  demo* 

cracy  withoilt  being  able  to  find  it.     At  length,  after  a  series  of 

tumultuary  motions  and  \io\ei\t  shocks^  they  were  obliged  to 

hare  recourse  to  the  very  government  vi\uc\\l\v%^\«Aiio  q^v^m^^ 

proMcritted.^^ 

M9ntei^€u'$  SpirU  o/  J^aviu    Fol .  !•  bo^k  w-  <^.  %. 


with  80  many  h&A  passions  constantly  floating  about 
us,  so  much  corruption  of  heart  and  infirmity  of 
mind,  a  well  regulated  monarchy  is  the  Government, 
1  think,  "Which  every  prudent  man  would  make  choice 
of  for  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  bap« 
piness,  in  a  state  where  the  greatest  happiness  pos- 
sible is  so  small. 

In  democratic  manners,  when  they  become  de- 
based— ^and  the  process  of  their  depravity  is  seldom 
tedious — there  is  no  stand.  They  usually  go  on  from 
bad  to  worse;  and,  beginning  with  contempt  of  esta- 
blished religions,'  soon  finish  with  disobedience  to 
rulers,  and  disregard  of  those  bonds  which  judicious- 
ly tie  the  various  discordant  parts  of  society  together. 
To  maintain  public  faith  with  republican  spirits  and 
and  principles^  was  held  to  be  nearly  impossible  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  American  rebellion  and  the 
French  revolution  have  pretty  well  convinced  us  that 
it  has  been  quite  as  hard  to  accomplish  in  modem. 
The  democratic  feeling,  however,  in  this  country, 
with  all  the  reforming  endeavours  in  its  favour,  is  not 
yet  become  general.  More  than  a  few,  I  trust,  are 
still  left  among  us  (ay  and  even  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk) who  scorn  to  "bow  the  knee"  to  this  political 
Baal.  We  cannot  easily  forego  our  prepossessions  iu 
favour  of  an  established  religion  and  an  established 
Government.  Whether  deservedly  or  no,  they  meet 
us  in  early  life,  invested  with  all  the  sanctity  that  great 
and  good.minds  can  bestow  upon  them.  And  as  we 
advance. in  years,  like  the  affection  that  indulges  only 
On  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  we  are  unwilling  to 
contemplate  them  in  any  other  dress  than  ^'  the  dear 
fashions  of  their  youth/'  We  cannot  be  philoso- 
phized out  of  our  honest  prejudices  in  their  favour, 
and,  I  am  sure,  shall  never  be  tempted  to  forsake  out 
antiquated  notions  by  such  coarse,  disgw&VXw^^^^^^^ 
ibeta  as  we  are  every  day  assaWed  nv\1\\.  K^  ^erosv- 
cracy  ia  France  fell  little  short  oi  iVifc  vfOtV  ^i  ^iam 


Devil;  aiid  a  democracy  in  England/ exercising;  the 
executive  powers  for  only  a  single  month,  would  suf- 
ficiently shame  every  Hampden  Club  into  a  repept- 
ance  of  their  principles,  and  sufficiently  alarm  every 
great  landed  proprietor  into  a  regret  for  his  opposi- 
tion. But  God  forbid  that  such  an  experience  should 
ever  work  to  the  conviction  and  reformation  of  Mn 
Coke! 

Obedience  is  the  very  soul  of  government ;  and 
when  obedience  is  at  an  end,  government  dies  too.  I 
confess  I  know  of  no  apology  for  these  constant  en- 
deavours to  unbinge  society,  by  addresses  to  the  worst 
passions  of  our  fellow  creatures  at  the  worst  periods. 
b  fame  our  object?    Fame  becomes  infamy. — Is 
power  our  aim  ?    It  is  the  wretchedest  way  to  it. — Is 
resentment  our  covert  rea«on  ?     Let  us  hide  our  heads 
and  blush  for  such  disgraceful  sacrifices  to  its  gratifi* 
cation.     Are  all  the  orders  of  government  to  be  dis- 
turbed, because  we  are  weak  and  do  not  see  its  wis- 
dom, or  haughty  and  will  not  submit  to  it,  or  vicious 
and  will  determine  to  revile  it  ?     We  cannot,  indeed, 
too  much  admire  the  merciful  contrivance  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  natural  world,  by  which  '^all  things  that 
offend,*'  are  wonderfully  converted  into  good,  and  the 
corruptions  of  creation  made  to  return,  by  loathsome 
channels,  to  renew  the  beauty  and  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth.    Neither  stand  we  less  surprized^ 
or  abashed  at  the  same  c^parent  awful  procedure  in 
the  world  of  mind ;  where  the  iniquity  of  man,  broken 
and  blasted,  turns  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  those 
tfM)ughts  of  the  heart  "  that  are  only  evil  continually," 
sire  silently  counteracted  by  some  unknown  process^ 
and  enlisted  on  the  side  of  that  virtue  which  had  been 
marked  out  for  destruction.     History,  ancient  and 
modern,  bears  witness  to  the  appalling  fiftct,  that  the 
darkest  designs  have  been  thwatlediVi^  ^  Vva^ud  behind 
the  curtain/  by  vrhotn  Kwga  Te\gcv  wvdi  '^tk^vc^^ 
MburiBh  and  decay.    God  fixes\u«  e^e wsjotl  ^^xci^m^ 


**  they  are  not !"  Still  this  is  by  no  meani^  1  conceiM, 
the  natural^  intended  working  of  Providence;  nor 
is  it  in  the  designed  employment  of  the  human  mind 
to  "  do  evil  that  good  may  come."  Good  indeed^  in 
such  instances^  frequently  does  come;  but  it  comes 
with  less  desire,  less  effect,  less  blessing  to  man,  less 
approval  of  God,  and  (as  far  as  our  weak  faculties  may 
presume  to  judge)  with  the  compleat  moral  ruin  of 
the  instrument  by  which  it  hath  been  effected.  All 
the  evil,  in  such  a  case,  belongs  to  us ;  all  the  good  to 
a  power  without  us.  And  though  in  a  world  so  che« 
quered  and  changeable  as  the  present, ''  it  must  needs 
be  that  offences  come,*'  I  yet  know  not  the  created 
being  that  can  calmnly  survey  the  confusions  he  hat 
caused  around  him,  when  he  recollects  the  inexorable 
sentence  which  shuts  up  and  seals  that  affirmation^ 
f'  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh.'' 

If  'dissenting  feelings  and  republican  sentiments 
are  not,  at  this  moment,  overspreading  the  country, 
and  are  not  the  secret  cause  of  mu'ch  of  that  disaffected 
spirit  which  at  present  prevails,  why  then  all  I  have 
advanced  upon  such  presumption  loses  its  force,  and 
fighting  with  a  mere  shadow,  I  must  expect  to  sit  down 
with  my  folly  for  my  pains.  But  if  these  feelings 
i^nd  sentiments  be  every  where  uppermost — if  they 
lurk  in  our  Senate,  our  Churches,  our  Conventicles, 
our  County  Meetings — ^if  they  infest  our  cities  and 
ihllages^^  and  assimilate  themselves  with  all  professions 


*  brakard,  in  his  Stamford  paper  of  Jan.  10, 1817,  observes, 
(and  he  is  but  too  good  authority  in  all  matters  of  this  nature) 
that  ^^  several  Hampden  clubs  have  been  established  in  Leices. 
tershire,  at  Narborough  and  adjacent  villages,  which  mustered 
sixty  members  the  second  night;  at  Whetsone  too^  Bvo^^M.^'ci^ 
Astle/,"  &c.    yes^-*thfs  i>  serious  informatiow.  >N\iftt^  ^fec.^^«t% 
ffqm  the  Church  abomiA^  pestiferous  assoc\ai\otk%  V\\\^^^^^% 
Mad  ieceden  froBn  the  Churchy  under  ouedit&^j&M  ox^^^t^^^ 


mnd  become  identified  ^vith  all  proceedings,  yet  re- 
taining; throughout,  under  whatever  plausible  guise, 
the  most  decided  hostility  to  our  constitution,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical ;  then  must  you.  Sir,  and  every  mail 
in  the  united  Empire,  who  thinks  and  acts  as  you 
do,  consider  seriously  the  precipice  upon  which  you 
fftand,  and  the  very  hazardous  and,  it  may  b^,  fati^ 
game  you  are  preparing  to  play.     If  I  were  asked 
"whether  the  present  was  a  time  for  such  Addresses  ag 
you  and  your  co-partners,  in  various  quarters  of  the 
Kingdom,  are  daily  pouring  forth  before  an  ignorant 
and  incensed  populace,  I  would  answer — No — It  is 
only  a  time  for  Addresses  intended  to  stir  up  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion — intended  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  all  Governments — intended  ^'to  bind  our 
kings  in  chains  and  our  nobles  with  links  of  iron"— 
intended,  in  jshort,  to. open  afresh  the  horrors  of  a 
French  revolution,  and  to  spread  confusion  and  anar* 
chy,  with  their  concomitant  train  of  miseries,  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  Your  integrity  will  here  stand 
you  in  no  stead.  As  I  have  before  hinted,  it  will  only  in- 
crease your  country's  danger  and  your  own  condemna- 
tion.     The  situation.  Sir,  in  which  you  are  now  placed 
is  of  so  awful  ti  cast,  that,  if  you  are  not  careful,  all 
your  excelling  qualities  will  be  worse  than  thrown 
away.     They  will  impart  influence  to  opinions  which 
ought  to  possess  no  influence,  and  will  clothe  that 
h'ne  of  political  conduct  with  the  semblance  of  justice, 
which  experience  has  stamped  with  infirmity,  and 
which  patrotism  hath  blotted  from  the  book  of  wis- 
dom.    That  power  before  whom  all  lips  were  silent; 
and  all  hearts  were  purified,  '^nec  adversus  Dictato* 
nam  vim/  aiit  Tribuni  plebis,  aut  ipsa  plebs,  attoUere 


spreadiag  themselves  throughout  the  V\n^<&<^T(\  Vtv  ^\«ry  direc* 
tioft.    For  this  defection,  whoe^ec  may  \>e^  X\x^  VCiV^i^^^-  c<&t\.%\\i\^ ^ 
«#  «  boUj^^  are  not  Iq  blame. 


^\A(my  ant  hiseere  auclebant;''^  that  povreir  Vfiik  lis 
cannot  last  long,  and  is  but  very  partially  efficaciousj 
-as  to  any  government  of  the  thoughts,  even  while  ia 
Its  Aillest  operation.  Par  enough  are  we  removed, 
not  through  any  despotism  in  our  rulers^  but  by  a 
^nk  licentiousness  in  ourselves,  from  that  '^rara  tern* 
porum  felicitas,  ubi  sentire  quss  velis^  et  quas  sentias 
dicere  licet/'  (Tacit.)  The  dissenting  infection  is  got 
into  our  blood.  The  evangelical  profitneness  ill 
Teaching  our  vitals.  The  republican  poison  is  cor- 
roding and  gnawing  at  our  hearts.  These  are  the 
more  solid  grounds  of  disaffected  feelings  and  national 
commotions;  and  these,  I  fear,  will  endure  in  spite  df 
^very  common  restraint  that  can  be  placed  upon  them» 
Surely,  surely.  Sir,  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Coke  is  not  wanted  to  add  fuel  to  such  hot^  spreading, 
sulphury  fires! 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the  dreadful  account  of 
the  Roman  Republic  corrupted,  as  given  us  by  Sal- 
lust,  without  seriously  thinking  on  and  watching  over 
the  English  Monarchy  deteriorated — deteriorated  at 
this  moment  by  a  variety  of  different  machination^, 
and  all -put  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  directly,  or 
indirectly  overthrowing  our  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State.f    ''  In  so  vast^  so  populous,  and  so  corrupt 


*  Liv.    Lib.  VL— 16. 

+  Ijet  us  be  careful  how  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  smiled,  or 
sneered,  or  ridiculed  out  of  ^liis  opinion*  Many  who  have  for 
jears  thought  lightly  of  any  such  notions,  begin  now  to  see  too 
.great  cause  for  an  alteration  of  their  sentiments.  We  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  contemplate  the  dissenting  interest  from 
begiaiiing  to  end ;  but  now  we  have  a  dissenting  interest  spread- 
ing  every  where  and  ending  no  uhere.  Let  us  not  forget  th« 
argument  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  founded  upon  the  superior 
numbers  in  Ireland  embracing  the  Catholic  persuasion.  Nothing 
is  wanting  in  England  but  an  argument  oi  tW  V\>L<ft  wAVoit^.^Vix 
all  things  ^'  to  work  together*'  as  out  aCl^«t%*ivei^  ^qxjW^v^ 
tbem  to  work. 


a  riCy>  (fifiyt  (he  limtorian*)  which  ftwarmed  livith 
hordoM  of  the  vile  and  profligntc^  Cntalinc  had  at  his 
bc<k  a  band  ofdrMpenite  mow,  who  served  aMaliody- 

SUHid  nciir  hii»  pornon.  Whoever  \vai»  thoroughly 
cbauched,  and  rendered  infamoiiH  by  a  h)ng  course 
of  adnhery  ;  whoever  by  bin  fi^fluUony,  by  gaming,  by 
his  headlong  paMftions,  bin  luwlesg  pUiiHures,  and  fca- 
tival  (arou^aln.  had  mined  him  fortune ;  whoever  was 
overwhelmed  with  debtn^  contraded  Up  pity  the  forfeit 
of  his  crimes;  the  whole  gang  of  parrieides,  sacrile* 
gious  wretches,  crmvictn,  or  men  who  lived  in  fear  of 
conviction,  ti)gcther  with  the  perjurer  and  afiMassin, 
'who  were  nouriMhed  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
.citizens ;  and^  in  short,  alt  who  felt  themselves  dis- 
(rflcti'd  by  (heir  flagitious  deeds,  their  poverty,  or  the 
horrors  of  conscience;  all  of  this  description  lived 
with  Calaline  in  friendship  and  the  closest  fami* 
liaritv/' — Your  discernment,  Sir,  will  perceive  how 
&r  (his  description  tallies  with  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  in  your  own  Country  i  how  well  qualified,  by 
broken  fortunes  and  distracted  hearts,  manv  amcmg 
\\i^  are  for  rallying  round  MUch  a  standard  as  Catalines; 
bow  Kepublican  sentiments,  at  variance  with  all  no* 
tions  of  Monarchy^  naturally  lead  Up,  and  engender, 
and  nourish  such  a  crisis  of  aflairs ;  and  how,  vtheti 
followers  of  this  desperate  cast  abound,  leaders  of  a 
cast  as  desperate  will  never  be  wanting.  Your  dis* 
cernment,  I  repeat,  will  enable  you  to  see  this,  and 
permit  me  to  hope  that  that  honour  and  virtue  which 
you  possess,  and  wtiich  I  am  ^ot  unwilling  to  believe 
you  eminently  possess,  in  private  life,  will  deter  you 
from  any  line  ol  conduct,  which,  amid  disnent,  demo* 
cracy,  ilrHperale  circumstances,  and  callous  minds, 
might  eventually  ten^  to  stir  up  such  a  vortex  of  law- 
less and  over*powering  iniquity  as  this. 


Murphy' §  Tratiilailoti  o(  SaWutl.   V.  V^. 


I  know  not.  Sir,  that  1  can  more  appropriately  con- 
dude  this  Letter  than  by  adverting,  finally,  and  which 
I  will  do  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  your  Agricultural  System  ;  a  field 
where  you  are  supposed  to  intrench  yourself,  it  must 
be  confessed,  pretty  strongly,  but  where,  amid  much 
to  be  commended,  there  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  some- 
what, and  of  no  mean  import,  to  condemn.  Agri- 
cultural meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  im« 
prorements,  are  certainly  without  the.  pale  of  high 
treason.  Stilly  though  politics  may  not  be  the  or- 
'der  of  the  day,  where  wool  and  lamb  in  large  lottery 
office  letters  occupy  the  foreground,  yet  political  as- 
sociation is,  I  suspect,  in  these  rural  Olympics  not 
entirely  overiooked.  The  Holkham  interest  is  there- 
by cemented;  the  hard,  rough  knobs  of  opinion 
smoothed  down;  and  the  '^coat  of  many  colours'' 
brushed  up,  and  here  and  there  darned  afresh,  with 
the  hope  no  doubt,  under  the  rose,  that  the  Holkham 
Republic  will  continue — one  and  indivisible !  a 
hope  far  from  unreasonable  when  we  consider,  that 

AU  sorts  meet  here,  ofwliafsoe^er  degree^ 
To  blend  and  justle  into  harmony.* 

You  and  my  Lord  Albemarle  are  for  reforming 
the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament;  and  you  endeavour  to  persuade  us 
that  they  abound  in  iiisufficient  ^nd  exaggerated 
statements.  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  with  the 
same  discerning  equitable  eye,  to  survey  the  ^'  County 
Agricultural  Reports"  of  the  united  kingdom,  made 
up,  1  apprehend,  so  fer  as  they  concern  themselves 
'  with  clerical  property,  of  as  yile  and  rubbishly  ma- 
terials (to  say  no  wprs^e  of  them)  as  ever  disgraced  a 
set  of  writers,  who  are  all,  1  suppose,  to  be  classed 
under    the    denomination    of  *'  honourable    men/' 


*  Garth's  Dispensaty* 


These  County  reports  have  done  much  harm  in  so- 
ciety, and  have  done  it  in  an  insidious  manner.  They 
liave  undermined  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
slandered  her  Ministers,  with  the  specious  pretence 
of  consulting  their  credit.  In  various  instances. 
Inhere  they  have  brought  forward  their  experience  ia 
support  of  their  opinions,  they  have  betrayed  a 
shameful  ignorance  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the 
.value  of  Church  property.  If  this  ignorance  be 
merely  affected,  I  can  only  say  they  have  played  the 
rogue  in  a  most  stupid  manner.  An  infant  might 
detect  the  dull,  heavy  absurdity  of  their  malicious  mis* 
i'epresentations. 

Somewhat,  perhaps,  of  the  present  general  dis- 
tress, and  a  rather  large  portion  of  the  present  gene- 
ral disaffection,  may  be  fairly  imputable  to  this  un- 
suspected source.  Our  agricultural  systems  and  sur- 
veys do,  in  some  measure,  go  hand  in  hand  with  our 
Hampden  Clubs  and  Spencean  Societies ;  corrupting 
the  stream  of  public  opinion,  increasing  public  pre- 
judice against  a  very  useful  order  of  men,  and  pour- 
ing, I  conceive,  a  bad  blood  into  the.  veins  of* the 
community.  A  more  mournful  degradation  never 
was  witnessed,  than  what  the  boasted  improvements 
in  husbandry  of  the  present  day  have  entailed  upon 
the  labouring  poor.  They  have,  in  fact,  secured  the 
slavery  of  the  whole  agricultural,  by  far  the  most 
virtuous  part  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom.  We 
may  by  these  improvements,  indeed^  have  caused  the 
earth  to  yield  her  increase  in  a  somewhat  more 
.  abundant  manner,  but  we  have  done  it  at  an  ex- 
pence,  which,  morally  considered,  we  are  not  able  to 
bear.  We  have  enriched,  it  may  be,  the  soil  of  our 
fields,  but  have  starved  and  left  naked  that  better 
soil  of  the  human  mind.  These  improvements  have 
been  founded  upon  an  almost  total  excision  of  small 
ikrms  and  small  occupiers.  The  little  farmer,  with 
his  plough  or  spade^  put  bis  VveoaX  ^xv^  wwJi  VxiVft  >isv^ 


^ound.  He  laboured  on  hi«  own,  and  his  own  sup* 
]>orted  him.  He  saw  a  home,  not  as  now,  squalid^ 
filthy,  desolate ;  but  neat  and  clean,  with  plenty  on 
his  rafters  and  comfort  at  his  hearth.  He  was  vir'- 
tuous,  because  virtue  was  his  interest.  He  was  in- 
dustrious, because  he  laboured  for  himself.  He  was 
frugal,  because  with  out  frugality  there  was  no  making 
both  ends  meet.  He  was  loyal,  because  in  public 
commotions^  he  had  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain. 

But  as  things  now  are,  it  is  all  over  with  both  tlte 
little  farmer  and  the  day  labourer.  The  poor,  in- 
dustrious man  must  never  more  hope  to  drive  a 
light  harrow  at  the  end  of  his  hard  day's  work. 
Where  see  we  any  slips  of  land  as  incentives  to  his 
industry,  or  as  compensations  for  his  fidelity  ?  Where 
is  his  homeslal,  his  cow,  his  pig,  the  foundations  of  his 
wealth,  and  the  small,  but  certain  pledges  of  his  so- 
briety ?  Where  again  are  the  little  farmer's  market- 
able commodities,  that  kept  down  the  price  of  many 
articles  of  consumpticm,  and  were  conducive  to  (he 
comfort  of  him  and  of  bis  neighbours?  All  have 
nearly  disap{)eared !  All  are  merged  into  those  over- 
grown estates  that  devour  every  acre  of  land  within 
their  voracious  grasp ;  cultivated,  it  may  be,  to  the 
height,  but  producing  only  despots  and  drudges. 
And,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  we  see  the  large 
former  every  where  the  maker  of  wages,  and  abusing 
the  poor's  rates  as  a  succedaneum  to  the  deficiencies 
increased,  frequently,  by  his  own  avarice  and  per- 
petuated by  his  own  injustice.*     Thus  verify  we  the 


*  L')rd  Castlereaj|;h  on  this  subject  some  time  ai^o  observed, 
^  tbe  House  and  the  Country  ought  always  to  keep  in  vieir^ 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  wages  of  labour  of  the  Coantrjr 
were  paid  out  of  the  poor's  rates.  Tbe  farmers,  from  a  system, 
the  b»d  effects  of  which  bad  been  already  loo  vi\^cXi  IcXV^VaA. 
if  tea  long  ta  the  iuLbit,  ia  many  parts  ol  ike  CouvAt"}^  fA  ^^v&^ 


cnrse  pronounced  upon  man  at  the  fall,  "  in  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground."  And,  God  knows,  tt  is  a  bitter  bread 
■which  some  of  these  EgyP^^a"  task-masters  (for  I  will 
not  suffer  myself  to  believe  (here  are  many)  doom 
their  poor  labourers  for  life  to  swallow.  While 
their  streng;th  lasteth,  so  long  must  their  (oiT  last. 
"When  thfs  strength  fails — there  is  the  parish  work- 
house and  the  parish  allowance  for  their  pains^ 

But  surely,  Sir,  without  any  nice  or  intricate  dis- 
quisition^ it  is  consonant  with  reason,  and  comes  home 
to  common  feeling,  that  a  poor  man's  labour  ought 
to  supply  his  necessities  in  health,^  and  to  furnish 
•him,  at  the  close  of  life,  with  expectations  of  belter 
treatment  and  accommodation  than  this.     He  who 
*'  rises  up  early,  late  takes  rest,  and  eats  the  bread  of 
carefulness''  should  not  be  deserted  when  his  even- 
ing sun  goes  down.     But  he  is  deserted,  and  cruelly 
*  deserted,  when  those  who  have  had  the  marrow  of 
his  strength  and  have  been  made  rich  by  his  sweat 
and  toil  while  young,  forget  him  when  he  grows  oM 
—he  is  deserted,  if  they  whose  barns  have  been 
"swelled  by  his  patient  industry,  pour  forth  no  pari  of 


a  Unreal  proporlloii  of  Che  wages  of  farming  lal>our  in  the  tliape  of 
poor^s  ratea.  Thia  accounted,  in  a  great  meaaure,  for  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  amoant  of  tlie  poor*a  ratf^a  from  one  and  a  half  to  up. 
wards  of  seven  mitliona.  He  waa  convin(*(*d  that,  in  cani'S  where 
nineteen  or  tirenty  shillings  in  the  pound  were  paid  for  poor's 
vates,  fifteen  shillings  of  Chat  would  be  found  to  be  wage's  paid 
In  the  shape  of  poor's  rates.  Tiie  Country  could  not,  In  anj 
ether  sense,  have  supported  aucli  a  load  of  taiea. — Debate^ 
March  7,  1817. 

*  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  his  ^  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  th% increase 
of  Pauperism/*  &c.  has  calculated,  that  in  the  year  1688,  a  poor 
■lan  could  earn  weekly,  putting  his  wages  into  bread,  iwent^m 

'  /our  qnartern  loavea,  whereas  in  1812  he  could  only  earn  nine. 

With  pUin  people  such  c<il('ulations,  for  their  cleurnefis,  go  a 

greMt  Ma/.     It  Is  divesting  the  question  of  all  gaudy  appendages^ 

mnd  bringittg  (Jba  matter  fairly  to  iuue  iu  i\i«  «vvsi\^\^%\.  laaxii^^^x 


their  abundance  to  cherish  and  relieve  his  wafi6. 
Are  we  to  roll  and  riot  in  luxury,  while  "  the  showers 
of  the  mountains'*  beat  upon  their  defenceless  heads  ? 
Yet  are  these  violations  of  feelings  committed  every 
day,  and  so  cooly  committed,  as  if  matured  reflec- 
tion, which  should  lead  to  more  righteous  bearing', 
had  only  served  to  divest  them  of  shame  as  well  as  of 
guilt.  To  a  poor,  industrious,  good  man  his  rich 
neighbour  will  never  have  performed  his  duty  till  he 
gets  into  his  grave. 

But  the  injustice  is  beginning  to  come  home  tons.       ^ 
Only,  Sir,  carry  back  remembrance  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  compare  what  our  labourers  and  domestic 
servaats  were  then  with  what  they  are  at  present,  and 
the  contrast,  in  a  general  view  of  it,  will,  1  fear,  be 
found  to  be  frightful.     There  is  a  morality  in  agri- 
culture as  well  as  in  taxation ;  and  I  do  strongly  su3« 
pect  that  we  may  thank  our  writers  and  our  improve- 
ments in  husbandry ;  our  inclosures  perhaps  in  some  re- 
spects ;   our  engrossing  of  land ;  our  diminution  of 
small  farms ;  and  our  mode  (together  with  its  abuse) 
of  maintaining  the  poor,  for  much  of  the  evil  that  at 
present  inundates  society.     We  want  no  treatises  on 
"  the  wealth  of  nations"  to  demonstrate,  that  our  real 
gains  are  not  increased  by  the  alledged  increase  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  improvements  upon 
ancient  ignorance.     Even  Mr.  Glover,  who,  whatever 
may  be  your  exalted  opinion  of  him,  I  take  to  be  less 
of  a  political  oeconomist  than  Adam  Smith,  will  pro- 
bably tell  you,   that  when  you  deduct  the  enormous 
additions  to  your  rates  from  the  increased  produce  of 
.  your  fields,  not  much  will  be  left  to  boast  of  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  mere  individual  profit  only;  while  the  loss,  I 
conceive,  on  the  other  side,  swallows  up  all  distinction 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  leaves  only  the  wretched 
result  that  the  little  farmer  and  day  labourer^  with  the 
demolition  of  their  reasonable  pro^^cXa,  Ansln^  ^- 
imnged  themselves  from  sober  Viab'vta,  aw^vcv^^^*^ 


less  desperation  of  circmnstances^  dmost  emptied  their 

hearts  of  virtue. 

I  am  no  advocate,  Sir^  for  an  Agrarian  law,  but  a 
very  warm  advocate  for  the  refuse  of  the  great  pro- 
prietor's fields  being*  thrown  to  the  poor  man's  cot- 
tage. It  is  not  certain  that  large  farms  are  doing  the 
good,  even  as  to  their  supposed  produce,  which  they 
have  the  character  of  doing.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  few  of  these,  broken  down  into  lesser  ones, 
Tvould  be  a  blessing  to  the  community,  and  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  our  labourers,  the 
effect  of  which,  morally  considered,  we  possess  no 
means  of  calculating.  Scatter  small  farms  through- 
out the  country,  and  see  what  will  become  of  it.  You 
will  have  reduced  the  increase  of  the  earth  a  little, 
and,  1  apprehend,  only  a  little :  but  you  will  have 
erected  a  wall  of  fire  rqund  your  land  ;  a  refuge  from 
con^motion ;  a  sheet  anchor  in  unavoidable  distress, 
and  a  sovereitni  cure  for  all  mere  political  discontents 
and  dij-aflections.  Every  house  would  be  a  house  of 
joy,  and  every  heart  a  heart  of  loyalty.  Rome  was 
indebted  to  her  sniall  farms  for  much  of  her  military 
heroism  and  of  her  domestic  probity.  When  estates 
were  heaped  together  and  got  into  few  hands,  what 
followed  ? — Every  thing  which  a  good  man  would  wish 
to  see  away.  Our  agricultural  population,  more  pati- 
ent and  uncomplaining  in  this  season  of  difficulty  than 
almost  any  other  description  of  men,*  deserve  to  be 
rendered  more  comfortable.  But  this  they  never  can 
be,  feo  long  as  the  large  farmer  is  suffered  to  add  house 
to  house  and  field  to  field,  and  to  seize  upon  the  pooit 
man's  lamb,  to  increase  the  already  overflowing  abun- 
dance of  his  own  flocks  and  herds.  This,  1  conceive, 
has  of  late  years  been  nearly  literally  the  case. 

• "  '  '"  '       ■'  *  ■■    >  I  Ml  I.I  ■■■) ■  t  i|    .      i     ■  ^    I    I   .       |i     - 

*  See  ihe  lieports  of  the  CommUU%&  qI  VV^i  \.^^'^^>isfe\^\ 


JLcFf 


I  say  Hot  thus  in  aggravation  of  our  present  (rou- 
bles, but  to  remind  you.  Sir,  vvhile  you  are  condemn- 
ing the  measures  of  Ministry  with  so  large  severity, 
end  have  even  the  effrontery  to  tell  the  Throne,  that 
*' already  have  these  measures  effected,  to  an  alarming 
degree,  a  separation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,"* 
that  your  own  measures,  and  those  of  your  agricul- 
tural friends  and  followers,  have  not  been  a  whit  less 
objectionable,  or  less  injurious.  Who  would  have 
destroyed  such  happiness  as  Mr.  Coke  might  have 
created  around  him  for  such  gains?  Who  would  have 
blasted  such  a  humble  beautiful  prospect  as  he  had  be*" 
fore  him,  for  the  sake  of  inverting  the  order  of  society 
by  making  his  formers  Squires,  and  thereby  not  un- 
frequently  clothing  insolence  in  purple?  How  can 
you  depend,  Sir,  on  the  little  freeholders  of  Norfolk 
for  their  votes  at  any  ensuing  elections — you  who  have 
never  been  their  friend  ;  never  consulted  their  inte- 
Kst ;  never  thrown  to  them  the  crumbs  from  your 
twelve  hundred  acre  fkrms  ;  never,  in  this  important 
respect,  ameliorated  their  condition ;  never,  I  fear, 
manisfested  even  a  wish  to  ameliorate  it  ?  No  poli- 
tical principles  of  yours;  none  of  your  "splendid  im- 
provements/* whatever  '^wecdless  surface  or  rich 
produce"  they  may  exhibit,  have  ever  done  them  any 
•fervice.  In  vain  is  *'Holkham,  its  Agriculture, 
Ac."  read  before  philosophical  societies,  and  after- 
wards sent  forth  from  the  press,  to  invite,  and  if  pos- 
{lossible,  to  redeem  popularity  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. Though  breathing  a  spirit  that  compels  re- 
ipect^  it  yet  foils  in  producing  conviction.  The  talis- 
man has  lost  its  influence  The  panacea  is  divested 
of  its  restorative  properties.  There  is  a  stain.  Sir, 
«pon  your  agricultural  system  which  even  Dr.  Rig- 
by 't  exertions  will  not  be  able  to  wash  away;  and  mr 


♦  Comtj  Meeting  A^ddte^. 


enough  as  I  am  from  contradicting  this  gentleman^s 
assurances  of  your  domestic  worth,  or  of  that  ''ad- 
mirable system"  of  cultivation  which  he  so  warmly 
and  so  elegantly  advocates,  I  must  yet  maintain^  that, 
with  aU  your  urbanity  of  demeanour  and  your  liberal 
treatment  of  your  tenantry,  you  can  never,  in  the  ge- 
neral, broad,  open  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  denomir 
nated  the  little  farmer  and  freeholder's  friend^ 
No  part  of  his  comforts  has  arisen  from  your  efforts 
in  his  behalf  The  principles,  moral,  political^  and 
^economical  which  you  have  adopted,  have  conduced^ 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  neither  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  higher; 
nor  to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  commu-» 
Aity.  Your  system  of  large  farms,  together  with  "the 
bonus  of  a  capital  house/'*  subject,  as  it  appears,  to 


*  Neither,  in  my  opinion,  has  Dr.  Higby  in  his  "  Holkham,'* 
&c.  brought  forward  the  strongest  objections  against  large  farms, 
nor  has  he  by  any  means  inualidated  even  those  he  ha^  thought 
proper  to  insist  upon ;  while  in.  a  moral,,  in  my  mind  by  far  the 
ihost  important,  point  of  view,  he  does  not  see.m  to  have  consi. 
aldered  the  soiijeCt  at  ffll.  Fur  su'ch  ati  omission  it  is  difficult  to 
excuse  him.  He  ought  to  have  done  it,  even  though  he  had  gone, 
as  it  is  possible  he  might,  a  little  out  of  his  beat  for  the  purpose. 
The  only  bearable  argument  for  large  farms,  and  these  advocates 
know  it,  is  iheir  superior  pi^oduce  But  allowinfi;  this  to  any 
extent  almost  they  please,  (though  there  will  be  found  many, 
beside  the  mere  Hommrs  de  Letlr'eSj  viho  are  averse  to  all  such 
allowances)  so  many  and  great  objectibnif  wrll  still  remain,  as'ttf 
make  large  farms  the  eye*sore  of  our  modern  agricultural  system^ 
and  the  encouragers  6f  such  a  system,  the  last  men  in  the  world 
whom  their  Country  will  hereafter  have  to  thank  as  its  benefac* 
tors.  Is  it  not  lawful  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?"  It  is  ;' 
but  you  may  do  very  improvidently  with  it  notwithstanding*: 
Farming  when,  as  discouragingly  described  by  Dr.  Higby,  "  ib ; 
mere  system  of  maintenance,"  was  perhaps,  morally  coiisidernd^ 
farming  in  its  perfection.  The  laws  passed  to  restrain  thf  mono* 
poly  of  land  in  the  age  of  the  Tudors,  does  nut  speak  much  for  ' 
the  policy,  or  virtue  of  the  practice.  It  is  for  want  ol  such  a  t 
consideration  of  their  consequences,  that  many  of  our  improve- 
tnents  in  other  branches,  are,  at  tW\»  isvotivewl,  cpu>\v^^^^'J<  ^**  •*• 
a  pe^jpfe^  with  far  greater  rapidity  tiia»iBLi\j(eY  ^'^^^^'^^^.'*'*  ^^"^^ 
u^  AS  a.  QAtioa.^' 


Tery  few  exceptions,  can  only,  I  think,  be  considered 
tis  a  large  nuisance.  The  example,  universally  acted 
upon,  would  go  near  to  trammel  us  once  more  with 
feudal  services  and  baronial  tyranny,  and  would  spread 
an  insolent  defiance  of  all  moral  obligation  over  th« 
face  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hampden  School  have  a 
sly  argument  in  reserve  for  this  engrossing  system 
(arid  I  dare  say,  as  they  think,  a  pretty  sure  one  too,) 
Which  will  disarm,  at  any  rate,  one  class  of  their  ob* 
jectors — viz.  that  the  Church  ^rows  sleeky  and  fat 
upon  targe  farms — No,  Sir;  the  Church  has  been 
as  little  substantially  benefitted,  iq  this  respect,  ag 
the  small  freeholder  or  the  poor.  Some  accession  to 
her  revenues  she  may,  possibly,  thereby  have  ob- 
tained ;  but  she  has  lost,  I  apprehend,  a  great  deal 
more  in  solid  comfort  than  she  has  gained  in  wealth. 
Tithes,  at  all  times  a  hateful  subject  with  unjust  men^ 
is  become  more  hatefiil  since  the  introduction  of  ge- 
neral inclosures  and  agricultural  improvements ;  be- 
cause the  claims  of  the  clergy  being  thereby  in- 
creased, the  slanders  and  enmity  of  that  portion  of  the 
kmded  interest,  who,  entertaining  your  political  no- 
tions, have  ever  manifested  a  regret  at  granting  their 
reasonable  demands,  have  increased  with  them. 
Were  these  large  farms,  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
dismantled  and  thrown  into  more  moderate  ones  to 
morrow,  the  Church  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  it. 
She  had  rather,  at  any  time,  receive  her  tithes  from 
the  bands  of  a  little  farmer  than  of  a  large  one.  In 
the  former  case,  an  Angel  comes  forth  and  p^ys  hejc 
with  a  smile  of  gratitude  on  his  countenance;  in  the 
latter,  the  gates  of  Pandemonium  burst  open,  and  a 
fury  rushes  out  with  the  dues  of  the  clergy  m  one 
hand  and  their  execration  in  thg  othef. 

If  residence  upon  our  livings  is  to  be  enforced^  let 

residence  be  rendered  comforlaAAe.    VifiX  o^QX  '^^* 

moderate^  legal  demands  be  pavA  y«\\^o>x\.  ^^  >s^^ 


liraidings  of  those  men  who  have,  for  ages/  bet i^ 
fettening  upon  our  lenity  and  laughing  at  our  ere** 
dulity ;  and  who,  though  some  of  them  tithe-holders 
like  ourselves,  and,  in  (he  true  lay  rector  spirit^ 
pretty  strong  too  in  their  grasp,  have  neither  the 
charity  to  think  well  of  us,  nor  the  sense  to  steei 
clear  of  abusing  us. — We  have  suffered  for  the  peace 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  we  are  willing  to  suffer. 
But  we  are  not  willing  to  be  vilified  as  its  enemies  by 
those  who  affect  to  league  with  as  as  friends — we  are 
not  willing  to  have  our  moderation  called  into  quesr 
lion,  by  those  who  were  admitted  into  the  same  fel<^ 
lowship  of  interests  in  the  hope,  probably,  that  they 
would  be  induced  to  exercise  the  same  moderation— 
we  are  not  willing  to  behold  our  characters  aspersed^ 
our  labours  depreciated,  our  humblest  compositions 
represented  as  extortionate,  by  the  very  men,  who,  if 
we  even  deserved  such  reproach,  ought,  in  the  re« 
collection  of  their  own  abominable  tyrannies,  to  be 
the  first  to  extenuate  our  failings  and  the  last  to  de- 
nounce us  for  our  crimes.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
what  expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  at  varioua 
periods,^  to  persuade  the  tenantry  of  this  kingdom 
that  their  best  benefactors  are  their  worst  enemies^ 
and  the  greatest  sinners,  so  far  as  concerns  what  it 
preposterously  called  the  burthen  of  tithes,*  those 


^  I  (hink  Mr.  Coke  is  among  the  number  of  those  gn^at  Wni^ 

owners -who  look  upon  tithes  as  a  burthen.    (S<  e  his  Speech  oa 

Lord  Binning's  Motion,  May  19. 1808.)    We  know  tiiis  gentle* 

man  to  be  no  friend  to  the  Church.     Mr.  Glofer  has,  indeed,  in^ 

tbted  upon  the  regular  performance  of  h\$  private  (ievotiontj  as 

a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment'— a 

poor  and  flimsy  proof  truly,  like  most  of  the  Glover  tribe.-— 

Dipugli,  however,  1  will  not  attempt  to  jrob  him  of  the  credit  of 

this  solitary  claim  upon  the  Clergy's  regard,  I  must  observe  that 

same  doubts  have  been  entertained  of  Mr.  Coke's  having  alto- 

gether  ^o  fiigh  an  opinion  of  public  devotion.  .%iMa^  ^^o^ie  are 

fond  of  chesLp  prayer«  whea  they  |^o  v.o  dVvuiOzi,   YAt^jAw^ 


who  aretbcmselves  most "  sinned  against/*  Thig  m 
no  fit  occasion  for  saying  much  upon  such  a  subject ; 
but  surely,  if  there  be  one  description  of  persons  more 
inimical  to  our  ecclesiastical  constitution^  more  in- 
jurious to  our  ecclesiastical  profession^  more  hardened 
and  hostile  to  the  mode  of  our  ecclesiastical  matnt6« 
nance,  and  by  consequence,  to  the  efficacy  of  ouf 
ecclesiastical  ministry  than  another,  it  is  those  pun^« 
over-grown,  Hampden  land-owners,  who  swell  their 
own  rent-rolls  by  pilfering  from  ours,  and  sanctify  the 
sacrilege  by  afterwards  reviling  us  for  our  extortion  f 
I  would  there  were  spirit  enough  in  theclei^  to 
treat  such  exalted^  and  therefore  doubly  disgr^efid 
delinquents  in  the  manner  they  deserve.  The  tithe 
system,  so  equitable  in  its  origin,  so  independent  iir 
its  provisions,  so  merciful  in  its  operation,  and  w 
totally  incapable,  from  its  very  nature,  of  subjecting 
any  farmer  to  injustice  or  oppression,  is  daily  be« 
coming,  by  these  insidious  machinations,  a  ^'fretting' 
leprosy''  to  all  who  are  plagtied  with  having  any  con- 
cern in  it,  tithe-valuers  (who,  by  the  bye,  give  ua 
often  little  more  than  ten  shillings  in  the  pounds)  and' 

«— iili— — »— iM— ^^— r^^     Willi      ■^^■MMi*^^^— «— — Wl»W<>^^— ^P— i^<— ^M^— — ^^ 

capital  parish  priest  sermons  have  I  known  to  have  been  dell* 
f  ered,  ay,  and  to  a  substantial  congregation  too,  for  little  more, 
upon  the  average,  than  about  half  a  crown  a  head.  This  1  caa 
assure  Mr.  Coke  is  no  joke,  but  a  very  serious  fact,  and  a  hit 
of  a  hardship  into  the  bargain.  It  reminds  roe  of  the  enviable 
situation  of  a  Curate  that  I  have  heard  of,  somewhere  towards  the 
JNforth. western  part  of  this  County^  who,  from  an  impropriate 
rectory  of  the  annual  value,  as  is  supposed,  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds,  for  the  Sunday's  duty  (once  a  fortnight)  marrying, 
christening,  burying,  naming  children,  and  all  other  parochial 
business,  grubbing  up  votes  throughout  the  parish  for  Uampdea 
candidates,  probably  not  excepted,  receives,  in  hard  cash,  no 
less  a  sum  than  Twf^nty  good  golden  Guineas  a  year!! — Bravo  I 
"Whig  principles  will  never  tempt  us  to  ^^  rob  the  Exchequer'* 
to  endow  Churches.  What  would  the  Abbot  o/Cast(e  Akx^  ^v| 
to  such  a  proof  of  ttUsichiaeni  to  our  £cc\e&\aAV\ca\^^\A>Q\\^'s&ft^ 
MM  this  ^ 


petti-fogging  practitioners^  learned  in  the  law,  ex- 
cepted* 

1  am  nn willing^  to  lengthen  tliis  Letter  by  mnch  of 
a  prospective  matter  since  the  date  of  itR  first  edition, 
But  your  '*  Address  to  the  independent  freeholders  of 
the  County  of  Norfolk,"  issued  immediately  upon  the 
dose  of  the  late  election,  is  a  document  of  too  sin- 
^lar  a  nature  to  be  entirely  passed  over.  Of  your 
^exercise.  Sir,  of  an  undue  influence  at  that  period, 
there  appears  to  be  but  one  opinion.  The  mildest 
reprehension  of  this  exercise  was  given  by  the  per- 
•on  who  was  himself  most  likely  to  suffer  from  it.f 
]Many  points  of  this  Address  are  open,  I  conceive,  to 
very  severe  condemnation.  But  1  refrain  from  ad- 
▼lerting  to  them.  We  have  master-builders  among 
us^  who,  whenever  it  is  thought  fit,  can  take  to  pieces 
the  materials  of  this  ill-constructed  monument  of 
your  unsubdued  spirit.  You  have  here  touched  a 
string  that  will  long  vibrate  throughout  the  County, 
You  have  sent  forth  a  manifesto  \  which  the  free- 


■•wp 


*  At  no  very  distant  period  I  hope  to  be  able  to  employ  my- 
telf  on  this  ungracious  subject;  when  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to* 
prove,  from  documents  which  our  adversaries  will  not  have  it  in 
>heir  power  lightly  to  gainsay,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Clergj* 
has,  herein,  been  at  all  times  unexceptionable ;  and  that  the  in« 
justice,  the  oppression,  thif  fraud,  the  falsehood,  and  every  wron-g* 
attached  to  the  Tith^  Si/stem^  do  altogether  and  entirely  rest 
with  those  who  ignorantly,  or  who  maliciously  revile  it.  Mf 
ground  of  defence  is  solid,  and  my  attack  shall  not  he  fearful. 

f  See  Mr.  £dmond  Wodehouse^s  Speech  on  the  day  of 
ffomination. 

I  On  the  subject  of  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Coke,  in  St.  An. 

drew's  Hall,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  late  Kh  ction,  a  dif* 

ference  of  opinion  suiisists.     I  look  upon  the  public  communica.' 

tions,  however,  of  both  the  Inte  and  the  present  Mayor  of  Nor* 

wich,  (Norwich  Mercury^  Aug.  9  and  16)  strengthened  by  an 

4^'jCfllent  preceding  Letter  in  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  of  the  26th 

Jaly  lasty  and  signed  ^' an  Fiye-wHu*»w,"  to  be  nearly  decisive 

t^pon  this  point     As  to  '*  tbe  *tale  fit\(\  \«ts\v^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^'^  vtv 

wiilcb  the  electioa  was  htld,"  tl\oug\v  \l \\«i*  ^vn^v^  tVi^i  Vi*%  tt^^^ 
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•lit)lders,  ifttiey  hkve  a  spark  of  British  spirit  abofrt 
them,  will  consider  as  a  high  insult  upon  their  late 
.exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  It  is  not  for  Mr. 
Coke  so  to  address  such  a  County.  It  is  not  for  such 
a  County  so  to  suffer  itself  to  be  addressed. — But 
enough — I  now  leave  you.  Sir,  to  your  contempla- 
tions. That  County  is  at  length  upon  the  alert ;  and 
I  hope  a  spirit  will  be  aroused  against  all  such  sen- 


Ideal  of  Addressing,  and  as  Mr.  Hankes,  ^'  more  in  pity  than  in 
anger,"  expresses  it,  *'  of  harmless  adufatioki/'  yet  did  Mr, 
Sergeant  Blussctt,  the  Sheriff's  Assessor,  declare,  '*  he  had  never 
known  ;  n  ejection  more  cunstitntionally  conducted."  'True  it  is, 
that  ^'  determined  on  giving  no  pretence  for  a  public  disturb, 
ance,"  Mr.  Coke  "  remained  quietly  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
during  the  poll;"  but  tite  question  is,  how  long  he  would  have 
contented  himself  in^  this  quiescent  state,  had  his  usual  popu* 
larity  with  the  freeholders  encouraged  him  to  venture  abroad. 
Indeed  [  believe  almost  every  symptom  of  disorder  may  be  traced, 
to  their  own  school ;  Mr  Southwell,  on  the  very  day  of  nomina* 
tion,  though  professing  a  wisii  ''  to  abate  all  animosity,"  having 
be<*n,  as  Mr*  Mason  justly,  remarked,  "  so  far  from  redeeming 
his  pledgf,  that  he  had^  at  once,  thrown  the  apple  of  discord 
amidst  his  audience^  by  casting  an  odium  on  the  public  principles 
<*f  Mr.  Wodehouse's  friends.''  (Norfolk  Chronicle,  May  24.) 
M:iy  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  what  would  probably  have  beea 
•*  the  slate  and  temper  of  the  city,"  if,  unluckily,  Hampdea 
principles  had  been  seconded  by  a  Norwich  mub,  and  ^re^n  had 
l>^en  the  fashionable  colour  of  the  season  ?  And  how  far  wonld 
IfLr,  Coke's  politics,  or  my  Lord  Albemarle's  eloquence,  or  the  ' 
tcutnpetiugs  of  ^*  Jupiter  tonans,"  have  gone  in  restraining  * 
their  fury?  Where  would  the  pink  and  purple  have  found  aa 
asylum  then?  Not,  I  fear,  in  the  moderation  of  the  Ilolkham 
party.  Most  fervently,  however^  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
never  more  see  the  disturbers  of  order  giving  laws  to  ao  elec. 
tion^'criiig  populace,  or  strangling  that  purer,  constitutional 
spirit  which  has  nobly  raised  its  head  amidst  almost  dictatorial 
ii»fluence.  Most  fervently  is  it  to  be  hoped,  (to  borrow  a  feather 
from  a  brighter  wing  than  my  own)  tlvat  it  may  long  be  allowed 
tbe  truly  independent  freeholders  of  tlie  County  of  Norfolk,  tm 
#zclaim — 

Then  hail  to  thee  Purple^  the  badge  of  the  btvi^  \ 
And  Pink  rear  thy  sweet  /> lushing  head  ftouv  t\\e  <i«.t^\ 

And  forsaken  as  Grjeen  be  the  da8tard\y  iV^Ne, 
Who  the  rose-bud  ot  freedook  would  Ui^t  lu.  \to  YJvt^^ 


timente  and  procjeedings,  as  tend,  at  a  most  awful 
crisis,  to  inflame  the  common  mind,  and  to  seduce 
those  from  their  duty  whose  happiness  can  only  de- 
pend upon  their  obedience.  The  time  is,  I  conceive, 
fest  approaching,*  which  will  convince  you  that  Mr. 
CoR£  can  carry  every  thing  betbre  him  only  when 
he  thinks  and  acts  in  consonance  with  the  established 
principles  of  the  constitution — but  that  the  moment 
he  departs  from  the  cliastised  deportment,  the  honour- 
able bearing,  the  dignified  feelings  of  a  British  se- 
nator, and  becomes  the  empty  echo  of  coarse  and  re- 
proachful hostility,  he  will  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  and,  with  it,  the  esteem  which 
every  good  man  wishes  to  attach  to  his  name  and  to 
his  character. 

Looking,  Sir,  to  your  elevated  rank  in  society ; 
to  your  possessions ;  your  character ;  the  more  than 
common  weight  of  your  example ;  the  more  than 
tommon  destructiveness  of  your  mistakes ;  your  ample 
portion  of  present  estimation ;  your  not  unfounded 
hope  of  fiiture  regard ;  I  beg  earnestly  to  recommend 
to  you  a  review  of  your  past  political  conduct;  of  the 


•mmmmmmt^m^umt^mti^mmmmmt/mmm^ttm^i^'mtmm^^mm^mmi^it 


*  That  time  is  ncfw^arrWed  atijd  past,  and  has  brought  w!th  i€ 
fQch  a  weight  of  con? iction,  and  of  such  a  kind,  at  disappointed 
expectations  and  fallen  greatness  wUl  not  easily  forget  A  perio. 
dical  publication,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
(Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1817)  in  its  provincial  oceurrencei 
observes,  ^*  a  Ministerial  Candidate,  Mr.  Wodehouse,  has  been 
returned  for  this  County  (Norfolk),  by  a  majority  of  679;  but 
happily  the  approaching  dissolution  will  afford  the  men  of  Nor« 
folk  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  character  among  tha 
people  of  England,  who,  at  such  a  crisis,  expected  from  them  • 
more  worthy  conduct."  The  ^^  men  of  r<)oifolk*'  are  muck 
obliged  to  Sir  Richard ;  but  they  fancy  they  hart  found  oat 
worthier  means  of  ^*  redeeming  their  character"  than  by  adopt* 
ing  either  the  politics  of  Holkham^  or  the  counsels  of  Quidde/tm 
Mam.     They  rent  their  hopes,  where  tV\e\t  %^ib\ti\1U>^  sind  their 

heartM  rest—iu  the  loyalty,  the  valout)  t\M  coia!i\\Xv.\X«tci\ "^iviu. 

€ipies  otihg  Uou^  oj  Kimbtrleu  I 


existing'  tmseftled  state  of  your  Country,  together 
with  a  consideration,  sufficiently  serious,  of  the  few 
years  that  may  possibly  be  {^ranted  you  for  suffer- 
ance or  enjoyment^  for  distinguished  dignities,  or  the 
failure  and  decay  of  them  therein.     Let  not  those 
concerns,  in  which  you   may  eventually  have  but 
small  interest  left,  occupy  your  attention  until  you 
enter  the  dark,  narrow  avenue  of  age,  where  all 
sublundiy  gratifications  go  out,   where  "  the  grass 
hopper  becomes  a  burden,  and  desire  fails,  and  the 
evil  days  approach  in  which  we  have  no  pleasure;" 
those  unwelcome  precursors  that  "  feelingly  persuade 
us  what  we  are ;"  those  solemn  messeuffers  sent  to 
convince  us,  that  the  soul  is  breaking  up  tor  one  form 
of  existence  and    preparing    herself   for  another! 
Mournful,  indeed,  may  seem  this  closing  scene  of 
human  probation ;  mournful  this  closing  change  of 
human  character !     Still  the  season  is  precious ;  the 
change  not  undesirable.     Then  it  is  that  we  cease  to 
live  for  the  world,  and  though  late,  alas !  begin  to 
live  for  ourselves.     Then  feel  we  the  necessity  not 
only  of  making  our  peace  with  heaven,  but,  if  we 
have    been   public  men^    or  have   born   important 
offices  in  the  state,  or  have  influenced,  in  any  de- 
gree,   important  public  transactions,  we  shall  im- 
periously be  called  upon  to  implore  forgiveness  of 
our  Country  also — of  that  Country,  which,  by  un- 
happy counsels,  or  unfounded  opinions,  or  unjustifi- 
able conduct  in  dark  and  tr\ini^'  emergencies,   we 
may  but  too  frequently  and  too  deeply  have  injured. 

In  endeavouring,  in  the  foregoing  f)ages,  to  point 
out  the  tendency  of  the  present  line  of  political  con- 
duct which  you,  and  many  besides  you  throughout  the 
kingdom,  are,  and  for  some  time  past  have  been,  as 
1  think,  most  destructively  pursuing,  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  oV  ^^idv  Vvwv^^X.^ 
vnspaj ill ff  censure  as  that  cord  *.cl,  lVv\\^  \\\S.^Vxva\.^^^  ^ 
seemed  to  me  to  demand.     Of  malice  U>Yi^^^^^>^^>  ^^ 
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towards  any  conscientious  opposer  of  the  administra^ 
tion  of  his  country,  the  suffrages,  1  will  presume  to 
hope,  of  unprejudiced  minds  may  he  induced  to  ab- 
«olve  me.     You  have  neither  been  'Mhe  ohject  of  my 
wrath,  nor  the  victim  of  my   maledictions."*     My 
''  curses"* — if  any  one  beside  your  weak  and  ill-judg- 
ing vindicator  can  so  term  them — will,  I  trust,  lie  light 
upon  you.     They  touch  not  \  our  heart — your  domestic 
conduct — your  benevolent  feelings — your  friendly  re- 
|g;ardj' — ycur  family  attachments — your  parental  soli- 
citudes.    All  that  makes  life  pleasant  to  man — all  that 
makes  man  amiable  to  his  fellow-creatures — the  mild, 
retired,  social  circle,  that  quiet  haven  where  the  mind 
puts  in  from  the  strifes  of  public  contention  and  enjoys 
the  purest  hours  of  her  happiness — all  these.  Sir,  1  hav^ 
left  to  you,  I  hope,  as  I  found  them  ;  untouched,  un- 
tainted, sacred.     A  daik  pourtrait  of  Mr.  Coke,   I 
liave,  as  1  intended,  most  assuredly  drawn — but  recol- 
lect, it  is  only  hhpolitical  pourtrait.     I  have  delineat- 
ed you  merely  in  those  ''poisoned  hours  that  bind  you 
lip  from  your  own  knowledge,"  and  compel  \our  very 
virtues  to  become  ''sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you." 
Ah !  had  it  fallen  to  ray  lot  to  have  found  you  in  "  the 
sequestered  vale — far  from,  the  madding  crowd's  ig- 
noble strife,"  1  might  have  caught  the  costume  of 
your  early  and  wise  retirement,  and  presented  Mr. 
Coke  to  his  admiring  constituents,  a  far  other  man  than 
what  he  now  appears  under  the  distorting  draperies  of 
Jiis  ambition.     1  might  have  awaked  other  feelings  ia 
his  favour;  and,  working  on  so  different  materials, 
might  have  exhibited  a  likeness,  not  flattering  but 
just ;  not  sketched  with  a  hurried,  trembling  pencil, 
that,  doubtful  of  its  subject,  became  faithless  to   its 
art,  but  (without  "overstepping  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture") animated  with  the  v^  arm  colouring  of  confidence 

"  *  See  Mr.  Giover'0  Aasver  to  a  CUt^ymaw^V^Uw*  ^.  W, 


and  truth,  and  which  even  the  eye  of 'fflial  affectioh 
might,  haply,  in  solitary  moments^  not  undelighted 
have  reposed  upon,  with  that  silent^  tender  regard 
which  passeth  all  wordy  approbation.  But  that  plea« 
8ure  has  been  denied  me — mine  has  been  a  task  of  a 
rougher,  ruder  complexion — 1  regret  it ;  but  I  neither 
repent  me  of  my  labours,  nor  can  make  any  abatement 
of  my  censures.  As  Aristides  the  Locrian  observed, 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  to  the  elder  Dionysiiid, 
*^I  am  sorry  for  what  you  have  done^  but  I  am  not 
«orry  for  what  I  have  said."* 

You  know  your  character,  however.  Sir,  among 
your  friends.  One  fevour  I  will  do  you  at  parting. 
1  will  put  you  in  possession  of  what  1  suspect  to  be 
the  true  light  in  which  you  are,  at  present,  beheld  by, 
probably,  a  large  poftipn  of  your  political  adversa- 
ries.— And  I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  the  language 
of  that  Poet  who  is  the  |)ride  of  his  admiring  Coun- 
try, and  whose  works  will  remain  when  crowns  and 
sceptres  are  departed,  and  when  the  same  g^ve 
shall  have  buried  in  oblivion  ^^  our  love  and  our 
hatred,"  our  hopes  and  our  disappointments ;  all  otur 
national  shames,  and  all  our  national  glory. 

■  I  must  not  think  there  are 
Evils  enough  to  d^rkf^n  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  hiro,  seem  as  the  spots  of  Heaven^ 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchased ;  wluU  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses.f 

ml 

With  this  concession,  Sir,  to  your  private  virtuts^ 
tvhich,  believe  me,  1  make  with  far  greater  pleasure 
than  any  reflections  I  may  have  found  myself  cofn« 
pelled  to  cast  upon  your  political  conduct/ 1  bid  yau 
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♦  Plutarch's  Life  of  Timoleon. 

f  Shakespedi'g  Anr#riy  and  ClPop%tr%« 


fkrewel.     For  myself,  I  take  neither    praise^   nor 
blame  in  having  addressed  to  you   this  Letter.     It 
was  an  act  of  duty  I  felt  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
I  shall  not  be  discouraged  by  others  denominating  it 
an  act  of  defamation.     These  are  not  times   for    ^ 
•smooth,  milk  and  water  compositions    that    mean 
:  nothing.     The  ''  native  hue  of  resolution"  I   have 
never  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cavt  of  thought." 
What  I  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  write  at  all,  I 
have  written  (especially  where  the  oflFence  to  be  cor- 
rected seemed  gross  and  rank)  with  a  full  heart  and 
;  fOul,  pleasing  therein  certainly  not  my  foes,  some- 
times, 1  fear,  not  even  my  friends.     Throughout  Irfe, 
'  where  I  have  thought  my  ground  tenable,  I  have 
,  freely  uttered  my  sentiments,  with,  perhaps,  too  little 

•  anxiety  as  to  the  evil  it  might  draw  after  it;  and,  as 
?life  declines,  I  do  not  find  this  anxiety  to  increase 

upon  me.     I  dare  not,  on  looking  back,  commend 

myself  for  this  disposition  of  mind,  neither  will  I  con- 

'  demn  it.     It  has  been  the  source  of  much  of  my 

•  comfort  and  of  no  litde  of  my  uneasiness.     But,  upon 
«ihe  .whole,  it  is  not  probably  an  enviable  state   of 

feeling.  One  consolation,  however,  remains  to  me. 
Where,  upon  after  reflection,  I  have  discovered  any 
undue  precipitance  of  judgment,  or  harshness  of  sen- 
timent, my  sorrow  hath  evermore  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  my  offence. 

In  such  a  predicament,  I  thank  God,  it  has  never 

mortified  me  to  stand — but  in  such  a  pedicament.  Sir, 

."  believe  me,  I  am  far  enough  from  standing  at  present. 

•  What  I  have  said  now,  I  would  say  again  and  agahi. 

•  What  I  have  written  now;  thinking,  judging,  feeling 
-  as  1  do,  it    would  have  b^en  a  want  of  spirit,  and  even 

of  principle,  not  to  have  written.  They  who  are  dis- 
-po^-to  lookfavxmrably.on  my  humble  labours,,  are 

entitled  to  such  acknowledgments  as  solitary  gratitude 

has  to  offer — they  who  \Vcw  V\vem  \xv  ^w  o^^o%\te 

%H  l2ave  only  ^hemsclveft  lo  ^jV^vx^^  ^^  N{i*i^w^\^x 


displease  me.  There  my  letteh  to  Mr.  Cokb  is  as 
it  is ;  with  faults  about  it  abundantly  sufficient  for  ill- 
nature  to  riot  upon,  and  for  even  the  partial  judgment 
of  friendship,  perhaps,  to  regret.  I  leave  it  liowever, 
to  make  its  way  as  it  can.  If  it  avoid  the  ^Uomb  of 
the  Capulets,"  well — if  not,  there  let  it  find  its  inglo* 
rious  resting  place.  As  to  praise  or  censure,  the  time 
is  over  with  me  to  be  greatly  affected  by  either.  I 
have  known  my  own  defects  too  long  to  take  much 
credit  from  the  one,  and  the  discordancy  of  public 
opinion^  especially  when  connected  with  party  feel- 
ing, too  intimately,  to  be  inordinately  depressed  by 
the  other.  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  in  what  I  conceive  a  good  and  virtuous 
cause ;  and,  when  conscience  is  satisfied,  every  pas- 
sion  and  propensity  of  our  nature  should  be  satisfied 
too, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

With  respect/ &c. 

GEORGE  BURGES. 


BURKS    AND    KINNEBROOK, 
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